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INTRODUCTION. 



The following short lessons for the cultivation of all the 
popular flowers and plants, will be acceptable to those who 
grow a little of everything, and who have general garden 
establishments. But there are many who devote their 
time and attention so exclusively to particular subjects, that 
they require something more elaborate with reference to those 
particular favourites. To guide such, I have at the end of 
each important lesson, referred to those complete treatises that 
have appeared in the Horticultural Magazine, than which, I 
will TcnZ to affinn. there are none in L English langu^e 
more intelligible, more usefully elaborate, nor more to be de- 
pended on for the soundness and universal success of the practice 
they recommend. I have, at various periods, from the year 
1832, put forth many original treatises on the culture of 
flowers, many of which had been scarcely mentioned, and some 
very little understood. From that period down to the present 
day, I have endeavoured to promote Floriculture among gentle- 
men amateurs, by showing the easiest method of cultivating 
favourite plants. It has always been my aim to avoid mystery, 
to use the plainest and simplest way of doing every thing, from 
the mixing of the compost to the perfecting of the plant. I 
differ from most of the previous writers on the culture of many 
subjects, for I recommend nothing that is difficult to obtain, 
or offensive in its nature ; I have, as far as I could do so, made 
gardening a pleasure ; where I have practised according to the 
directions of other writers, and therefore in some instances 
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2 INTBODUCTION. 

benefited by their experience, I have inyariably acknowledged 
my obligation to the author. I do not pretend that the nu- 
merous plants and flowers mentioned here, are all that could 
be cultivated, but I will say thej comprise the best, the most 
popular, and the least troublesome of all our floral beauties, 
and few persons will desire a better collection than may be 
found among the subjects in the present work. Although 
there are general directions given with each individual plant, 
there are some operations that apply to a vast number, and 
upon which I may be excused for giving a few observations : 
for instance, grafting, budding, layering, striking cuttings, 
potting, watering, forcing, and such like ; and with a few 
hints upon these subjects, I beg to consign this work to the 
patronage of those who, like myself, hate mystery, and feel 
disposed to forgive many faults, if the one great advantage of 
being understandable to people of ordinary capacity be con- 
stantly kept in view. 

G. GLENN Y, F.H.S. 



GRAFTING. 



This is the joining of one variety of plant, of which we can 
only obtain a piece, to another, which should be a stronger 
plant of the same family, for the purpose of propagating the 
more jscarce one, or at least, making one and sacrificing the 
other. We will suppose it to be a rose to be grafted on a 
brier, or a variegated or scarce holly on a common green one, 
or a Daphne indica upon a Daphne pontica, or Spurge laurel ; 
or a new variety of any thing, upon an old or common one. 
Cut the two to fit as close as possible, never mind about the plan 
of the fit, nor the size you are fitting it on to. The barks of the 
two plants, that is to say, the edges, must be close and touch 
each other on one side ; and if the piece you put on is only a 
tenth of the size of the stock you put it to, it will in time 
grow and cover all the rest ; cut both with a sharp knife and 
make them fit close, bind them carefully and firmly, then 
cover with wax or day to keep the air away until they unite 
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and the graft heginB to grow, when the oorerlng may be taken 
off, and afterwards the tie may be removed. The time for 
grafting is when the plant begins its growth for the season. 

BUDDINa. 

This is performed when the leaves of plants have grown to 
their fall size, and the bud is to be seen at the base of it. 
The relative nature of the bud and the stock is the same as in 
grafting ; make a slit on the bark of the stock, which reaches 
from haJf an inch to an inch and a half down the stock, ac- 
cording to the size of the plant ; then make another short slit 
across, that you may easily raise the bark from the wood ; then 
take a very thin slice of the bark from the tree or plant to be 
badded, a little below a leaf, and bring the knife out a little 
above it, so that you remove the leaf and the bad at its base, with 
the little slice you have taken. You will perhaps have removed 
a small bit of the wood with the bark, which you must take care- 
fully, and with the sharp point of your knife and your thumb ; 
then tuck the bark and bud under the bark of the stock, which 
you carefully bind over, letting the bud come at the part where 
the slits cross each other. No part of the stock should be allowed 
to grow after it is budded, except a little shoot or so, above the 
bud, just to draw the sap past the bud. 

LATSsura 

This is performed on many kinds of plants that do not 
strike root very readily from cuttings. It is performed by 
bending a shoot or branch down under the surface, and pegging 
it there to prevent it from springing up again. Some plants 
will strike root very readily when so pegged under ground : 
all the laurels, hollies, rhododendrons, pyruses, laurustinus, 
and shrubs in general j but the operation is greatly facilitated 
by intercepting the flow of sap in any way ; for instance, by 
notchiDg the branch or shoot half way through, by twisting 
the shoot, or if it be of a tough nature, by bending it short, so 
as to break the texture, and it strikes root at that place. The 
branch should not be pegged too deep, as the air is as necessary 
to it as the moisture, and care must be taken always to keep 
the ground moist. The most simple way is to cut a slit or to 
notch half through the wood, and to let this notch be just 
under a joint or leaf. 
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BTEIKING CUTTINGS. 



This is for tHo sake of propagating plants. Every part of a 
plant contains the rudiments of every part of a new one^ and 
nature disposes it to perfect itself; that is, to make good what- 
ever may be its deficiencies. Therefore, pieces of a plant, the 
smallest sprigs or cuttings, placed under proper conditions, will 
soon make root for themselves and become complete plants. We 
are not, however, to suppose that the same treatment must be 
given to all cuttings. The circumstances under which one 
family of plants would form roots, would cause another to die. 
One great stimulant to the growth of roots is bottom heat ; 
that is to say, the soil should be as warm, or a little warmer, 
than the atmosphere. Another, is the exclusion of air from 
the leaves. Generally speaking, the wood of one season's growth 
of all hard- wooded plants with one joint above the surface 
and one joint under the surface, placed in a bottom heat (that 
is, in a moderate hot-bed, or plunged in tan) covered over with 
a bell-glass and kept moderately moist, will strike. Many 
plants, such as geraniums, pansies, and other green or succulent 
subjects, will strike if planted in a common border. But there 
are so many requisites for the different kinds of plants, that we 
have gone fully into the subject with the principal tribes, when 
describing the treatment of the plants. 

POTTINO. 

In potting plants, always see first to a proper drainage at 
the bottom. This may be secured by always putting broken pots 
one-fourth of the depth of the pot. In placing the plants in 
the pots, let the roots be free, and spread them round near the 
surface, rather than jam them close together. In shifting 
plants from one pot to another, have plenty of room all round 
the ball of earth, to insure that the soil that is to be added 
entirely surrounds the roots. When the space is limited, and 
the soil cannot go down close and compact, the fibres at the 
side of the old ball lose their nourishment whenever they are 
in the hollow. In pressing the soil down, be careful not to 
injure the fibres. 

WATEBING. 

Water no oftener than is necessary, but do it effectually. 
Never fall into a common error, that a plant which requires but 
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little water, u to liaye a small allowance each time ; it ought 
to haye as much at each watering as will go through every 
part of the soil, and no more, till it is getting dry. Kememher, 
that a plant may he starred for want of water, and yet hare 
twice as much as it requires ; a little eveiy day would not 
wet half an inch down the pot, and three-fourths of the soil 
below would he quite diy. Some plants require water once a 
day, some once a week, some once a month, hut whenever they 
do have it, every grain of soil in the pot should he wetted. 

FOBOIHQ. 

The art of forcing is to hring plants out of season ; hut as we 
are treating on flowers, and the system is Tery easily managed, 
a hint is enough. Always begin with a low temperature, such 
as a greenhouse ; and when the growth has fairly begun, increase, 
until you have given them sixty-five degrees with impunity. 
If roses were brought from the air, and placed in a temperature 
of sixty-fiye degrees, they would be spoiled ; but bring them 
into forty degrees, and increase five degrees a-week, and they 
will bloom finely. Ehododendn>ns, azaleas, and plants of all 
kinds, may be gradually brought to flowei^ early ; and when 
flowering is done, finish their growth without any check. Let 
them rest in the shade out of doors, and bring them into the 
house again early ; they will force better every year with less 
heat and greater beauty, but they must be grown as carefully 
after the bloom is over, as they were in forcing, and have 
plenty of water during the bloom and the subsequent growth. 

GBNBBAL XAVAGSMSKT OF A GBBENHOUBS. 

A greenhouse is a structure for the protection of plants of 
temperate climates, requiring in this country but little artificial 
heat. In winter, greenhouse plants should have an average 
day temperature of about forty-five degrees, and thirty-six or 
eight at night. In very cold weather, however, it is better to 
let the temperature stand at thirty-eight or forty by day, than to 
have recourse to much fire heat. Under the same circumstances, 
it is enough if the night temperature is kept fairly above 
freezing point. The less fire heat employed the better. If re- 
quired, the growth of any plants may be pushed on a little in 
February or March, by giving gentle fires in the early part of 
the day. In all the mild weather of winter, admit air freely. 
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by opening the sashes ; but so as not to cause a draught. In 
frosty, windy, or foggy weather in winter, avoid opening the 
greenhouse. As spring advances, give more and more air ; but 
when the growth is tender, especially avoid opening to cutting 
winds, or so as to cause draughts : in such cases, keep the 
windward side closed, and open the other as wide as possible. 
A greenhouse should never be shut up close when the sun is 
shining, or when the external temperature is as high as forty 
degrees, nor opened when it is frosty; and so that this is 
secured, the time of opening and shutting matters little. It is 
usual, however, in winter, to open as much as may be thought 
judicious, between 10 a.m. and 2 p.m.; and in spring, the 
house is opened about 6, or 8, or 10 a.m., and closed about 4, 
or 6 p.m., according to the state of the weather. In winter, 
water as seldom as possible, so that the soil never gets quite 
dry : the same rule applies in summer, only then, instead of 
seldom, the operation becomes much more frequent. 

OENEBAL MANAGEMENT OF FRAME PLANTS. 

In the case of frame plants, «r plants requiring less warmth 
than a greenhouse affords, the preparation of the frame is a 
most important matter. The bottom should be firm and im- 
pervious to water, so that it may be kept as dry as possible, 
for which end, it should slope in any one direction, so that 
water spilled in watering the plants, may run into a gutter to 
be carried away outside the frame. The pots should stand 
upon a trellis a few inches from the floor, and this trellis is 
best made of narrow slips of wood, placed a little space apart. 
The sashes should be removed from such plants, whenever the 
temperature is as high as thirty-four or five, except it be 
raining, (in which case they must be kept on to keep the plants 
dry,) or the wind is very keen and nipping. In these cases, 
the sashes should be tilted in such a way as to admit as little 
of the wet or wind as possible. As the mild spring weather 
draws on, such plants as these require no protection whatever : 
at that season, they bear our climate. 
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PLOWER-GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE. 



PRIMULA (Primrose). — We make this our opening sub- 
ject, because of the appropriateness of its name to that 
position. The name of the genus is derived from primus, the 
first ; and it is applied to this familj on account of the earlj 
period at which many of its members come into bloom. It is 
a genus of herbaceous perennials, almost without exception 
hardj, and the whole of the species are dwarf-tufted growing, 
and beautiful-flowered plants. F, vulgar^ is the common 
primrose, so familiar to every one, and the favourite of all : 
of this, there are double-flowered varieties of several distinct 
colours ; the crimson, white, and lilac being, however, the best 
varieties. These all grow best in a cool, somewhat moist, 
situation, and prefer a soil of light loam intermixed with 
decayed tree leaves; the moisture, however, must not be 
stagnant, or some of the delicate varieties will be very liable 
to rot off. They are propagated by dividing the tufts into 
separate crowns with roots attached, which may be done in 
spring, and the young plants planted out in situations, such as 
that already indicated, for the summer. By the following 
spring, they will mostly become strong blooming plants. One 
variety of primrose produces a bunch of several flowers on the 
top of a common stalk ; and this appears to be the origin of 
the garden plants known as polyanthuses, of which many 
florists* varieties are cultivated. Many other of the hardy 
species of Primtda are extremely beautiful subjects in a 
pot-collection of Alpine plants : we may instance F. amcena, 
vUlosa, scoticaf farinasa, minima, helvetica, and corttisoides, 
all of which have the flowers of some shade of reddish purple ; 
P. verticillata, Sttiartii, Falinuri, and the species F, auricula. 
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with yellow blossoms ; and P, nivea, Munrai, and involucrata, 
of whicli the blooms are white. These may all be grown in 
peat and loam, and require chieflj to be kept cool in summer, 
and not at that season to lack moisture. F, derUictdata is also 
a beautiful kind, either for pots or the borders, and has sweet- 
scented lilac flowers. 

POLYANTHUS (Primula),— The polyanthus is a well- 
known hardy perennial, blooming early in spring. Its flowers, 
variegated and richly coloured, are eleyated several on the 
top of a stalk common to all. Of the same habit are the 
wild species F. elatior and F, veris, the former the oxlip and 
the latter the cowslip, both of which, together with the common 
primrose, are favourite subjects for planting in shrubberies^ 
and in other shady parts of the flower-garden and pleasure- 
ground. These, with the polyanthus, prefer a heavier loamy 
soil than that recommended for the double primroses. Any 
of the foregoing may be taken up with a trowel when in 
flower, carefully placed in a flower-pot, well watered, and set 
in a closed hand-light for a day, and may then be placed 
in the window, or elsewhere, while their beauty continues. — 
See Horticultural MagazinCy Part 15. 

AURICULA {Primula Auricula), — The cultivated varieties 
of this species of Primula are commonly known as the 
auricula. There is hardly a flower that presents such an 
appearance of artificial structure as the auricula ; the sur- 
face of it is covered with a powder like a butterfly's wing, 
and like that, the touch of the finger brings ofl* a part of it, 
and spoils the specimen . A stage of these flowers is a beauti- 
ful sight, and we are astonished that a collection of them is 
not always the very first object that a lady secures in a well- 
appointed garden. Some of the old books on the culture of 
this flower, recommend the most nauseous and filthy composts 
for its growth, and this may have done something towards 
deterring persons from attempting it ; it is, however, the 
height of absurdity to pretend that there is any necessity for 
anything disagreeable. Loam from rotted turves, two- thirds, 
and decomposed dung fairly rotted into mould, one-third, ¥rill 
be found an excellent earth for them to grow in ; and if the 
loam be a little adhesive, which it ought not to be, some silver 
sand may be mixed with it. The pots in which they grow '< 
should be one-third full of broken pots, to make a complete ^ 
drainage ; and in potting the plants, the fibres of the roots ^ 
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ahoald be spread out all round. The best waj is to put the 
soil into the pot in the form of a cone, highest in the middle, 
and nearly as high as the edge of the pot ; put the plant on 
this, with the fibres spread all round, and press it down on the 
soft light mould, so that the collar of the plant shall be just 
below the level of the edge of the pot ; press the soil a little 
to the roots as you fill the pot, and water it. The auricula 
may be grown to perfection in a common garden frame, with 
a glass to keep off heayy rains and hard frosts. It requires 
but little water all the winter.. In February, the surface of 
the mould should be stirred a little and thrown out, and the 
pots filled up again with a top dressing of decomposed dung 
of poultry, sand, and cow-dung rotted into mould, equal parts ; 
and from this time they may be regularly watered, have air on 
fine days, and be covered at nights and in frosty weather. In 
April, they must be shaded, for the sun would spoil the fiowers. 
— See HorHcuUural Magcmne, Part 17. 

CHINESE PRIMROSE {PHmula amc/ms.)— The Chinese 
primrose, sometimes called P. prcenitensy is one of the most use- 
ful of all plants for greenhouse decoration in the winter season, 
and is admirably adapted for culture as a window plant. This 
very pretty plant, which forms a very important feature in the 
greenhouse at a period of the year when there is little else in 
flower, is so much improved since its introduction, that the 
flower may be seen twice or three times the size it used to be, 
with colours more brilliant, the form circular, and in every 
way improved ; and this entirely firom the ordinaiy mode of 
improving races by raising plants fi*om seed. To raise these 
properly, sow the seed in June, towards the latter end, in wide- 
mouthed pots, for it is better to have a good body of mould 
under seeds, than the reduced quantity in seed-pans. Use a 
compost of two-thirds loam, from the upper spit of a pasture, 
and one-third sand ; knock the pot down several times while 
filling it, to settle the compost down, and fill quite even with 
the top edge of the pot. Sow the seeds very thinly, but 
evenly, and press the surfiice down with the palm of the hand, 
and then sift some soil very finely all over it, but not to cover 
more than the thickness of a shilling. Put the pot on the 
stove, or a pinery or vinery ; or, for want of these, in a common 
hot-bed, not too violent. Water with a brush dipped in water, 
holding the hairs upwards, and drawing your hand along the 
hairs, which will throw the water off in such small particles 
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that it will not disturb the seed. When thej are up, give air 
and water as occasion requires ; and when they have formed 
rough leaves, push these out an inch apart all over a seed-pan, 
or as many pans as will hold them. Here thej maj grow a 
month, or until thej touch each other; then pot them o£f 
singly, in forty-eight sized pots, with a soil composed of loam 
from rotted turves, decomposed cow-dung, turfy peat, and sand, 
and put plenty of crocks to reach one-third of the height of 
the pot. They may all be well watered, to settle the earth 
about their roots. Place them in the greenhouse, close to the 
light ; there they are to have as much air as they can have in 
mild weather. As we like to see what pleases us, here we let 
them bloom, but only enough to enable us to select the best for 
further pains and trouble. Directly you see which is worthy, 
mark it, and pick off the bloom ; when they fill their pots with 
roots, remove them to eight-inch sized ones, and continue them 
near the light. When they flower again, they will throw up 
immense trusses. There are already various colours of red, 
and rosy lilac, white and mottled, smooth edged, and fimbri- 
ated, but they are all of a family, and that a good one. 

HEPATICA.— A pretty genus of very dwarf, hardy, her- 
baceous perennials. The common hepatica, H, triloba, is one 
of the earliest of the spring flowers, and blooms before the 
leaves make their appearance. There are three colours— pink, 
blue, and white ; and of these, there are also double and single. 
These plants require a well-drained border, for they do not 
succeed well in moist or stagnant earth. They deserve a place 
in every choice garden for their dwarf habit, bright colours, 
and early appearance. The plant increases by side shoots, 
which spread it over a large space of ground if a season or 
two undisturbed ; but they are increased in number by sepa- 
rating the root, so that each heart or side shoot should become 
a plant. These may be all planted in nursery beds, about six 
inches apart, and watered in to settle the earth about their 
roots. In one season they will be large enough to plant where 
they are to remain. The double are better worth notice than 
the single, and therefore are mostly cultivated ; but the double 
white is very scarce, if not altogether lost, and therefore the 
single white is grown for the sake of the variety of colour. 
The roots should be parted in July, and not into pieces too 
small, for although the smallest bit would in time spread, they 
would be two or three seasons before they were fit to plant in 
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the borders. The beds must be kept clear from weeds, and 
the earth stirred upon the surface between the plants in 
February. 

SENEOIO (Groundsel). — An extensiye genus of composite 
plantS; of which the most popular members are the cinerarias, 
A race of plants originated from tS. eruerUut, tuasUaginoides^ 
rHerilieriy papulifoliuSf and perhaps some others ; and tho 
S. eUganSy of which the double Tarieties are Teiy handsome. 
The S. elegans is an annual requiring to be sown in the 
open border in the month of April, and again in June for a 
succession. It is, howeyer, by no means worth growing if 
the double-flowered varieties can be obtained ; these may be 
multiplied by cuttings, and treated as perennial shrubs. The 
cuttings are struck in July or August, and remoyed at once 
into small pots ; they are kept in cold frames until there is 
danger from frost, when it is customary to remoye them to the 
shelves near the glass, in the greenhouse. If for blooming in 
pots, they are shifted on like cinerarias ; but if for planting 
out in the flower-garden, where they make admirable beds, 
they may stand in the small pots till March, and then be 
removed into pots two sizes larger, in which they remain until 
they are planted out in the beginning of June, by which time 
they will be in flower. The young plants should be freely 
topped during autumn and winter and the early spring, to 
make tliem bushy. The double whito and the double purple 
are distinct and very desirable kinds ; and we remember to 
have seen, many years ago, a still handsomer kind, with full 
doable light purple flowers, and the foliage beautifliUy varie- 
gated with white and purple. Seminlouble forms are not 
uncommon among seedling plants, but it is the full double 
ones only that should be grown. They grow about a foot and 
a half high. 

CINERARIA {8enecio,y^^T}i^ cinerarias are a race of show- 
ing greenhouse plants, mostly of herbaceous habit, and growing 
from one to two feet high. They appear to have originated 
from some species of Seneeio, as crtieTUtu, popidifolius, I/Heri- 
tieri, ttunlaginoides, &o. Formerly known as a common-look- 
ing blue or purple star flower, about the size of a common daisy, 
it is rapidly becoming one of the most favourite florists' flowers. 
Its richness is increasing in the new varieties, which form a 
circle, merely by means of the denseness of their petals, and 
there is no end of colours and shades — purples, lilacs, blues, 
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bronzes, and yariegations ; some like shot-silks, others like 
gems, abound now of every size, and all degrees of form. 
Loam, dung and peat-earth in even proportions answer well for 
soil, and a cold frame and glass that will merely keep out the 
frost, is all the accommodation required by way of protection. 
The seed may be sown in spring ; the seedlings pricked out in 
July ; potted o£f for winter quarters by September. This is 
for new yarieties ; but to multiply old ones, the side shoots or 
offsets must be taJcen off when the bloom declines, and potted 
in small-sized pots, or the very small plants may be put five 
or six round the edge of a pot. As these advance, they must 
have more room. The principal management in winter is to 
be sparing of water. If seed is not wanted, the bloom stalks 
ought to be cut down as soon as they begin to decline, for it 
weakens the plants to allow the seeds to ripen, or even swell. 
The closer the petals are at the ends, the better the flower ; 
because as it should be a circle, the more close the ends, the 
more perfect the sort. — See HorticuUuTal Mcbgazine, Part 10. 
CLABEIA. — A genus of showy free-flowering annuals, of 
which two species, G. elegans, and C. pulchella with its white 
variety, are worth a place in the flower borders ; the two forms 
of the latter species, one having white, and the other rose- 
coloured flowers, are preferable ; elegans also has rosy-coloured 
flowers. The Clarkia is a popular annual, though not one that 
everybody admires ; some think it has too much foliage for the 
quantity of flower, and it looks poor from the large space its 
outline occupies, and the narrowness of the petals ; still, as is 
said at starting, it is a popular annual. The plant grows about 
a foot and a half to two feet high, has abundance of flowers, of 
a singular form like a fanciful cross, but the petals are very 
narrow, and it is only the mass of flowers, in a patch of it, that 
makes it tolerable as a border flower. It may be sown with, 
other annuals in April, or in pots in February, to be ready to 
turn out almost in flower ; half-a-dozen plants in a patch are 
enough, so that if there are many more, they had better be 
thinned. They only want the common soil of the garden, 
and are none the worse if it happen to be not very rich, 
for the less luxuriant the foliage grows, the better the plant 
looks. Those sown in pots must be placed in the greenhouse;, 
and thinned so that not more than half-a-dozen should be left 
growing in the pot. In Hay the pots may be turned out and 
plunged in the borders, or the balls of earth may be planted 
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without disturbing anything. The seed is easilj saved if there 
ifi aaj desire to do so. 

ANEMONE (Windflower). — An extensiye genus of hardj 
herbaceous perennials, mosUj haying tuberous roots. The 
florist's anemone, A. conmaria^ is imported in large quantities 
from Holland, grows very dwarf, comprises many varieties of 
colour, in which blue^ red, purple, white, in fact all but yellow, 
may be found in all their shades. The single and semi-double 
ones bloom for months, and some of them at all times of the 
year, though if they die down properly they should have a 
rest. The (so-called) double ones are not so properly ; they have 
large petals forming a disk, and the centre is compcMsed of 
little shapeless florets ; generally the petals are one colour, and 
the florets another. The tubers should be planted three inches 
deep, and six inches apart, in good loam from a rich pasture ; 
and if this be not at hand, let some well decomposed cow-dung 
be mixed with the common earth of the garden. The single 
and semi-double ones seed freely, and may be raised with the 
greatest care frcMn seed. The seed forms a sort of cottony 
head or pod, and if not watched as they approach ripeness, the 
wind blows it away. Bub the seed into a little sand to separate 
the grains from each other ; sow them thinly on a four feet 
wide bed, neatly dug and levelled \ rake in the seed well, that it 
be covered, and nothing more need be done till they are up and 
large enough to handle ; then, wherever they are too thick, raise 
some up with a knife, and manage to leave the bed so that the 
plants are three inches apart all over, and plant those you remove 
the same distance on another piece, or on a continuation of the 
same bed ; they only want weeding and watering till they bloom. 
(See Horticultural Magazine, Part 2d.) There are many other 
very beautiful kinds of Anemone, Of these, the most remark- 
able are the A. japonica, a fine autumnal blooming kind with 
red flowers, growing two feet high; and A. vUtfolia of the 
same size^ also blooming in autumn, with white flowers ; be 
tween these varieties have been raised. Other very distinct 
and handsome spring flowering kinds are A. kortenns and A. 
PnUatUkLy or the pasque flower ; these grow about six inches 
high, and both have purple flowers. Besides these, there are 
some smaller growing kinds, very pretty if grown in large 
patches, or to plant about in shrubberies : these are A. nemo- 
rota^ the wood anemone, with white flowers, of which there is 
also a double flowered variety; A. apennina, blue; and A. 
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ranuneuloideSf yellow. All these are fiee-growing plants^ 
propagated by separating their tubers when in a dormant 
state, and snoceeding in any light loamy soil. The A. ja- 
ponica forms a Tory fine bed in the flower-garden, and is 
propagated by innumerable little buds or bublets^ which are 
produced on all its roots. 

ADIANTUM (Maiden-hair Fern).— A genus of ferns, of 
which some of the kinds should find a place in all gardois ; 
they are yery beautiful, and possess in their £rouds the remark- 
able property of repelling water. One kind — A. CapiUuS" 
venerig^^is indigenous to this kingdom, growing in sheltered 
caves ; and this may be grown under shelter of a frame or in a 
greenhouse under a hand-glass, or in a stoye. (SeeMoor^s Hand- 
hook of British Ferns.) A. cuneatum, formosum, and kispi^ 
dtdum are handsome growing greenhouse species ; most of the 
remainder require a stoye. They require a damp dose atmo- 
sphere, and therefore, if in an exposed situation, should be kept 
under a hand-glass, eyen in a greenhouse, the ordinary climate 
of which is usually by no means damp enough for ferns. They 
may be potted in turfy peat soU, missed with rilyer sand, and 
containing the proportion of one-half of broken lumps of 
charcoal and soft freestone or brick, of the size of nuts and 
walnuts. The pots must be well drained. They are propa- 
.gated by division of the plant, generally with fiioility. 

ADLUMIA. — ^An old-fashioned plant, not often seen. The 
only species grown, A. drrkosay is a climbing annual growing 
two or three feet high, with finely divided leaves, and white 
flowers, not very handsome. It grows in common soil, and is 
increased by its seeds. 

ABKONIA. — There are two species of this genus in cultiva- 
tion, both of which are pretty plants with trailing stems. 
They are not hardy, but succeed if protected in a dry frame in 
winter, and planted out in a dryish situation in summer. A. 
umbeUata has rosy red flowers in heads like those of a verbena 
standing up a few inches from the soil. A, meUifera has the 
flowers orange-coloured. They should be grown in sandy peat 
soil, intermixed with about a third part of decayed v^etable 
soil ; and may be propagated by means of cuttings planted in 
sandy soil during the early part of the summer, or by seeds. 
These plants flower through the summer. 

ACACIA. — A very numerous fitmily, of which the majority 
are greenhouse plants, but some require a stove temperature. 
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A. armata is a very beautifal evergreen shrub, coyered in the 
blooming season with little balls of yellow threads. A . ptUckella 
is another equally handsome, but has branched bunches of 
the little yellow balls of threads. A. oxycedras has sharp spiny 
phyllodia (leaves), and flowers like a bottle brush. Both stove 
and greenhouse species require the same treatment, except as 
to temperature. The soil in which they all thrive best is half 
loam and half turfy peat ; they require plenty of air, and ac- 
cording to their habit must either be supported or not. Out- 
tings of last year's growth will strike very freely ; to prepare 
them, cut the lower end close up to a joint ; cut off any leaf 
or leaves that are on the lower inch of stem which may be 
inserted into the soil, allowing another inch to be above the 
soil ; the cuttings may be placed pretty close together, and a 
glass covered over them. If you have a propagating house, or 
a moderate hot-bed where you can give them a little bottom 
heat, it will hasten their striking, but they will strike in a cold 
frame or in the greenhouse ; they must be shaded with a paper 
from the heat of the sun ; when they have struck root, pot 
them into sixty-sized pots (three inches across the top), with 
good drainage and soil, as already mentioned. As they advance, 
check any shoots that are growing too vigorously, by pinching 
off the tops. When these first pots fill with roots, change to a 
larger size, and continue to change as fast as they fill their 
present ones. Most of them bloom in May and June, and 
nearly all bear yellow heads of thread-like flowers, some round, 
some oblong, succeeded by a pea-shaped pod. — See Horticul- 
tural Magazine^ Part 46. 

ACANTHUS (Beards breech). — A genus of hardy herba- 
ceous plants, somewhat coarse, but of stately appearance ; they 
bloom in July or August, in a tall spike, the blooms being 
white and purplish, and protected by spiny bracts. They grow 
in any kind of soil ; and propagate most readily by division 
of the root. A . spinosissimtis has beautifully divided leaves. 

ADONIS (Pheasant's eye).— One species, A, autumnalis^ 
is an old annual with finely cut leaves almost like southern- 
wood, and a smaU scarlet poppy-like bloom, and is sold at the 
shops under the name of Flos adonis. It may be sowed in 
pots in February, a few in a small three-inch pot> and be kept 
under glass until May, when, if potted in larger pots for bloom- 
ing, or planted out with their ball of earth entire in the com- 
mon borders, they will flower directly, and if sown in patches 
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in the open border or in beds about April, and allowed to 
take its chance^ it will flower the same as any of the so-called 
hardy annuals. It requires no heat nor protection if sown in 
the spring as other annuals are, and therefore is no more 
entitled to be called half hardy than the common nasturtium, 
which is called hardy, but which will no more bear frost than 
a geranium. The fault of the Flos adonis as a garden plant 
is, that the bloom is scanty; and the anemone is worth a hun- 
dred of it, even if there were only one colour ; but the anemone 
having a hundred shades and colours, is f&r before it ; besides 
which, being a perennial, it is not half the trouble. A, vemcUis 
is a pretty yellow-flowered perennial blooming in March. 
There are several other species, but they all grow in common 
soil. 

AGERATUM. — The AgercUum mexicanum, and odoratuniy 
are favourite annuals growing a foot and a half high, and 
bearing blue composite flowers in June, July, and August. 
They only require sowing in the open air where they are to 
bloom, and to be thinned to give them room after they come 
up, for it is not well to remove them. They should be sown 
in April with the rest of the annuals, for, although in mild 
springs the annuals may be sown in March, there is a chance 
of all the tender ones being nipped in the latter end of April 
or the beginning of May by the spring frosts, which are very 
severe, because such a change from the general weather. In 
beds they should not be nearer than six inches apart. 

CAMELLIA. — The CameUiajaponicay or Japan rose, is one 
of the most beautiful of all evergreens, and the most beautiful 
object in the greenhouse or conservatory ; the leaves broad and 
showy, generally close enough to be rich, and of pretty shrubby 
habit; the flowers more uniform and symmetrical than the 
rose ; colours various, white and striped, smooth and fimbri- 
ated, pale and dark rose, pink, crimson, blood colour, and pale 
blush. There are some imported varieties, but they are mostly 
from seed, the catalogues containing some hundreds of names, 
the greater portion by comparison worthless, but of themselves 
very noble and beautiful shrubs. In fact, the worst and most 
common would be esteemed a splendid sort were there no better. 
The Camellias propagate freely by cuttings, but as the single 
flowering kinds grow most freely, they are propagated for 
stocks, and the fine varieties are multiplied by grafting, bud- 
ding, and inarching. Cuttings should be taken of the last 
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jear's wood, about three inches long, cut up to a joint, the 
lower leaves remoyed, and struck in pots with slight bottom heat ; 
these are potted into the smallest sizes (sixties) and kept in a 
frame well secured from frost As the first pots fill with roots, put 
tbem into the next sice (forty-eights) and grow them on till 
muted as stocks. The better sort of plants should be kept 
is verj light pits ; thej are the better for growing without 
artifi<aal heat, but the frost must be carefully excluded. When 
they have done flowering, they should be kept out of the wind 
whUe they make their growth, for a wind checks the young 
growing shoots. They may be grown in the g^reenhouse or in 
pits properly protected, or in a canvass house, which is better 
than either, until ihey have made their growth, when a 
sheltered situation, free alike from sun and ooyering, and with 
plenty of air, will suit them best. At the beginning of Sep- 
tember they must be placed in winter quarters. At all times 
they like plenty of air, and wind will not hurt them except 
while growing, when it is apt to diy up the juices in the young 
leaves, and cause them to curl and become stunted, and so spoil 
all the beauty of the new growth. Grafting, budding, and in- 
ardiing should be done just before the buds start on the sort to 
be multiplied, and just as the stock begins its growth. There are 
many beautiful seedling varieties reared in England, and some 
of these far surpass all the imported varieties. The soil in 
which the Camellia best thrives is two-thirds loam, one-sixth 
turfy peat, and one-sixth decomposed dung; these should lie 
together some time and be well mixed. They are raised from 
seed easily. The seeds may be put in an inch apart all over 
a wide-mouthed pot, and be placed in the greenhouse or pro- 
pagating house, and have only to be kept clean of weeds and 
watered occasionally, until they grow large enough to put out 
in single pots. When they have advanced one season, and the 
first year's wood is ripened, you may hasten the bloom very 
much by inarching the top upon a good strong stock, but this 
is only done with such as indicate a new variety. The others 
may grow until they flower. ( See Horticultural Magazine, Part 
38.) The Camellia reticulata is a showy though a loose red- 
flowered species ; and one small-growing neat-looking species 
with light rose-coloured flowers, is called C. Saaanqua ]!dena. 
EPAGBIS. — This very beautiful family, of which the best 
species or varieties are £. grandifiora, miniata, impressa, 
nivalis, and oampanvlaia, is an important tribe of greenhouse 
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plants, and, under proper treatment, can hardly be excelled. 
Their flowers are tubes, the flrst crimson tipped with white, the 
second yermilion and white, the third pink, and the fourth and 
fifth, white. They are spoiled in many collections by the rage for 
rapid growth, and the consequent unnatural appearance of the 
plants. They may be grown in two-thirds turfy peat, and one- 
third good loam. They must have as much air as can possibly be 
given, and every pains should be taken to prevent their drawing 
up lanky. As, however, the plants are inclined to shoot up- 
wards at great length, it is well to check them before they are 
four inches high ; by taking the ends of the cuttings before 
they have grown far, the laterals will be encouraged, and the 
plants grow bushy, but they must not be grown fast. A pit, 
or even a common garden-frame and light, would be better 
than a greenhouse, if the frost could be kept out ; for the 
nearer the plants are to the glass, the less they will be inclined 
to draw. Wherever one or more of the shoots take a vigorous 
turn, and grow faster than the rest, check the growth by 
pinching out the end, so that lateral branches will still be 
encouraged, in preference to the elongation of the main shoots. 
Slow growth is peculiarly desirable to these plants, for the 
nearer the leaves are to each other, the handsomer the speci- 
men; and rapid growth is always against this, because the 
stalks lengthen too much, and the leaves are farther apart in 
consequence. The flowers of the Epacris always come at the 
base of the leaves, and therefore are closer in proportion as the 
foliage is compact. Cuttings are stuck in sand, on the ordinary 
compost ; the leaves taken off the bottom half-inch that the 
cutting may be the easier thrust into the sand, which should 
be half an inch thick on the compost that the plants grow in, 
80 that the bottom of the cutting may touch the soil, but not 
enter it. A bell-glass over this, and occasional watering 
without disturbing the cuttings, will soon make them root. 
A slight bottom heat will hasten the striking, but it is not 
necessary. When the cuttings have struck, put them into the 
smallest-sized pots, one in each pot ; and having watered them, 
to settle the earth about their roots, let them be placed in the 
greenhouse, or pit, to grow as we have directed. Examine 
daily to see which requires water, and do not give to aU because 
one has become dry : there are some plants take up water 
faster than others, and it will not do to give any too much. 
Seed may be sown in the spring, in the compost the plants 
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grow in, and slightlj ooTered ; let them be nused in the green- 
house near the lights but shaded from the sun. When thej 
are large enough, prick them out three or four in a small pot ; 
and when thej have become crowded, put them one in a pot, 
to be treated as we haTe alreadj directed for cuttings, for thej 
are then about the same as rooted cuttings. 

APHELEXIS. — A genus of most elegant dwarf greenhouse 
shrubs of singular habit; the leayes, which are small and 
somewhat woollj, are close pressed to the stems, which thus 
appear to be coyered with long scales instead of leaves. At 
the ends of all the most vigorous shoots, appear the flowers, 
which are richly coloured, and of the texture known as ** ever- 
lasting." A. kumUisy ietamoides, and a more richlj coloured 
Taiietj, called sometimes purpurea grand\fi.oray are the best 
kinds ; the flowers vary between pink and crimson, deepest on 
the outside. They require the same treatment as the species of 
EUchrtfsum, in which genus they were formerly included. 

APIOBA.-— One of the genera divided from Aloe. The 
species are small, but very interesting succulent plants, and 
take up but little room. They are increased by planting the 
lateral shoots as cuttings, in sandy soil, very moderately sup- 
plied with water until they*have rooted. They should have a 
compost of sandy loam and pounded brick rubbish, the pots 
being drained to one-third of their depth, by broken pot- 
sherds. As they grow, the pots may be changed for larger 
ones ; but being only small-growing plants, they never require 
very large pots ; and it is preferable to raise young ones, 
instead of keeping large masses of the older plants. 

APONOGETON. — A genus of curious and elegant water- 
plants, all perennials; one or two species requiring stove 
temperature, and two others formerly kept in a greenhouse. 
A, distachyoHy with white flowers, however, is found to be 
hardy. They should be potted in peat and loam, and the pots 
sunk a few inches under water in a tank ; or if kept in the 
house, the pots may be set into a tub. They are propagated 
by seeds, which should be sown in the same kind of soil, 
and the pots set just under water; they also increase by 
offsets. 

AQUILEGIA (Columbine). — The common columbine, A, 
vulgaris, is one of the most elegant of perennials, perfectly 
hardy, with a foliage peculiarly handsome, and of a blue-green 
colour. The flowers are borne on el^ant branching stems, 
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and the best and most durable of them are extremely beautiful^ 
reminding one of a woman's drawn-bonnet. The colours dark 
and light blue and striped, dark and light pink and striped, 
and deserve a place in every garden, however limited for room. 
They seed freely, and are easily raised from seed, and the plant 
may remain in the same place two or three years ; but propagate 
easily by parting the roots ; so that when we have raised a 
good variety from seed, the sort can be multiplied. The seed 
may be sown on the common soil of the garden, as thinly as 
it can be spread. We recommend a bed four feet wide, and as 
long as need be for the quantity intended to be grown : this 
width is convenient for weeding by hand. When up, and 
strong enough to remove, let them be planted out, nine inches 
apart every way, in beds four feet wide ; this will take five to 
cross the bed. If they are to bloom on the bed, we would 
have them nine inches apart on the cross row, but eighteen 
inches from row to row. When they bloom, pull out all the 
single and ugly ones and throw away ; the better ones may 
remain to be marked or labelled, and if desirable propagated ; 
they are very well worth the attention of florists in general. 
All the other species of Columbine are handsome plants, and 
some remarkably so. Among the most striking, are — A. 
Skinneri and A, canadensis, whose blossoms are red and 
orange; and A. glandulosa and A, jucunda, the flowers of 
which show a mixture of white and blue. They are all grown 
and propagated in a similar way. 

ARABIS (Wall-cress). — Very dwarf and mostly simple- 
looking plants, producing, however, a profusion of their cru- 
ciferous flowers, the predominating colour among which is 
white. The species are numerous, all hardy ; the majority 
evergreen, and all particularly adapted for rockwork. They 
grow readily in any light common soil, and propagate most 
readily by cuttings. Some of the most interesting species are 
A . aihida, alpina, ludday and proecox, which have white flowers, 
blooming in May and June ; and A. rosea, of which the flowers 
are red. 

ARALIA. — Of this genus, which bears fine compound leaves, 
there are several hardy species, some of which, as A. kispida, 
japonica, and t^inosa, are deciduous shrubs ; and A. Midicatdis, 
macrophylla, and raaemosa, tall-growing, herbaceous perennials. 
The shrubby kinds grow up with erect stems, and the leaves 
are comparatively large, and very compound ; the herbaceous 
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kinds have the same characters, hut are smaller. They all 
grow Terj readily in common soil, and are propagated by 
cattangs of the matured stems, planted in sandy toil under 
hand-glasses. 

ARAUGARIA. — Noble evergreen trees, highly ornamental 
in their aspect. A. imbricate^ the Chili pine, is quite hardy, 
and a valuable addition to ornamental plantations. A more 
beautiful kind, the Norfolk Island pine^ A, exceUa, is tender, 
requiring the protection of a greenhouse. They grow to a 
Luge size eventually. A good loamy soU is proper for them. 
Although they may be propagated by cuttings, yet seedlings 
only make handsome plants. — See HarticuUural Magazine, 
Part 36. 

^SCHYNANTHUS (Mush-wort) ^This is now, by recent 

additions, become one of the most ornamental of the genera 
of dwarf stove shrubby plants. They require a damp hot 
atmosphere, and very light, open, or turfy soil, of a peaty 
nature. If grown in pots, these must be thoroughly drained 
with potsherds ; but they grow exceedingly well, especially all 
the smaller-habited kinds, if planted in rustic baskets made of 
rods an inch or so in diameter, these being filled with turfy 
peat soil, and suspended from the roof of the hothouse. All 
the species are epiphytal in their natural state ; in other words, 
they all grow (m the branches of the trees of tropical forests, 
and not in the ground. The most ornamental kinds are — 
j£, Lobibianus, piUcher, mimaivs, longi^oruB, with rich deep 
scarlet blossoms; and jS. grandijlortu and specumu, with 
the flowers rich orange-coloured. The flowers are produced 
abundantly, and are of a curved tubular form. They all 
propagate readily by cuttings. — See HorUeuUural MagaviTie, 
Part 27. 

^THIONEMA--Pretty little plants, adapted for rock- 
work. They grow in common soil, and propagate freely by 
cuttings or by seed. jE. membranaceum is a pretty perennial 
and h^BOB lilac flowers ; some are annuals ; all are hardy. 

AGAPANTHUS (African lily).— Perhaps few plants are 
more neglected than this very handsome lily ; that is, because 
it happens to be capable of living and flowering with very ill 
usage, it rarely fails to be ill used. It has long flat leaves ; 
throws up a flower-stem two feet high, and bluing a large 
bunch of splendid blue liliaceous flowers, forming a round head 
of bloom, very conspicuous and very elegant. It is^ strictly 
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speaking, a frame plant, though we haye known it to live 
through hard winters without protection. It is grown in pots. 
The root is tuherous, and it is propagated bj separating the 
young suckers, that in time fill the pot and starve the old 
plant; the suckers themselves in time become fit to bloom. 
Hence we see this plant in all places nearly, or quite, pot- 
bound ; in consequence of which, the flowers are smaller and 
not so brilliant. Suppose we begin with a sucker. It should 
be placed in a pot large enough to take all the roots without 
cramping, in a soil composed of loam one-half, peat one-quarter, 
decomposed dung or leaf-mould one<<][uarter, well mixed ; as 
soon as it has filled the pot, change it to a larger, and the 
instant a sucker appears take it off, without allowing it to 
divide the nourishment with the mother plant. Keep it in a 
frame, giving it all the air you can, but no cold winds and 
heavy rains ; genial showers will not injure it. You will 
observe a great disposition to throw up suckers, but let them 
be broken off as soon as they form. Continue changing the 
pots. With this treatment, the flower-stem thrown up will be 
strong, the flowers large ; and the plant thus grown, forms one 
of the most noble objects in the garden, or conservatory, in the 
month of August. A, umbellatus, which has blue flowers, and 
its varieties, alhidus (white), and variegcUus, are well worth 
places in the most choice collections, and the finest conserva- 
tories; for, however common they may be, and however 
neglected they may have been, they are all that can be wished 
of a flowering plant. A. minor and A, prcecox are the only 
other species ; but as they are all from the Cape of Good Hope, 
and merely differ as to the time of flowering, they are just as 
likely to be sold and grown for one another, as not. However, 
they are all worthy of cultivation, and therefore no one can be 
disappointed. We have had them without knowing one from 
the other ; but the most common, and one that is every way 
desirable, though so much neglected, is the one blooming in 
August. They are raised firom seed, by sowing it as soon as it 
ripens, and starting it in a hot-bed, and when well up removing 
it to the warm part of a greenhouse ; then the seedlings, when 
grown enough, may be pricked out into small pots an inch 
apart, and grown till they are large enough to have pots to 
themselves, when they may be treated as young offsets of old 
plants. — See HartiadturcU Magaziney Part 38. 

PETUNIA. — A genus of showy, soft-stemmed, shrubby 
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perennials, closely allied to Nierembergia. One small-growingi 

species^ P, intermedia^ is a beautifiil, bat verj delicate subject 

but except so fJEur as this may render more care necessary, its 

coltore is not different from the others, from which, howeTer, 

this plant is perfectly distinct The garden race of petunias 

ks sprung from P, nyetaginiJUrvLj and P. violacea ; the 

/onner has white, and the latter purple blossoms. P. violaceci, 

in its original form, ib one of the richest of all plants for 

bedding out in the flower-garden, owing to its colour. There 

are, however, few families in which there has been such a 

revolution as the cultiyators have made in this ; from the thin 

flimsy flowers of the old white, and the conspicuously-pointed 

and divided blossoms of the old form, we have produced some 

Terj round flowers, with very thick corollas, and given a great 

zest to the cultivation of the flower by means of the beautiful 

colours that have been raised. The names of florists' flowers 

are arbitrary ; there are hundreds that differ only in colour 

and form, and yet many differ infinitely more than some of 

the so-called species. They strike freely from cuttings, with 

bottom heat under a bell-glass ; they seed freely in the open 

air; and being tender, the cuttings should be planted out after 

they are well rooted ; and if they are any object, potted up 

again at the end of the summer ; but as they are always better 

from cuttings, plants should be struck at the end of the 

summer to keep over for planting out in spring. 

PLUMBAGO (Lead-wort). — A pretty family, with flowers 
somewhat the form of those of the Phlox. The majority are 
shrubs ; some few, however, are sub-shrubby, among which is P, 
Larpejitce, which is nearly or quite hardy, of dwarf and compact 
habit, and has flowers of the richest blue, defective, however, in 
being of flimsy texture incapable of bearing either wind or sun. 
P. capensis is a very desirable greenhouse shrub, with flowers 
of a greyish blue. It has been for the most part grown too 
&st, and is therefore, generally speaking, a rambling plant. 
Two-thirds loam, and one -third peat, is a soil that will suit 
them better than a richer : for the object should be to keep the 
plant dwarf and bushy ; it is sure to grow long enough after all 
the pains that can be taken is bestowed on it. The cuttings 
may be struck in ordinary soil with or without bottom heat, by 
simply being cut up to a joint, and the lower leaves being 
taken off an inch up ; and after inserting them and watering 
them in, covering them with a bell-glass. When the cuttings 
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are struck, pot them singly in the small three-inch pots with the 
compost we have mentioned, and as soon as they £siirly start 
into growth, take off the tops to encourage the lateral shoots ; 
and as they fill their small pots with the roots, remove them 
to larger ones : they will grow well in a stove, but they grow 
too fast. By continual checks where any of the branches want 
to ramble out of form, the plant can be grown and shown a 
very pretty object. Two of the stove species, P. rosea, with 
rosy-pink blossoms, and P. zeylanica in which the flowers are 
white, are desirable stove shrubs ; they require the same kind 
of treatment as P. capensis, except as to temperature. 

GENTIANA (Gentian). — Hardy herbaceous plants, of 
which the species are handsome. G. acaulis, sometimes called 
Gentianella, has been chosen on many occasions for the edgee 
of flower-beds and borders. A dry, light, but not a poor soil 
is required, and when once planted, it does not like to be dis- 
turbed ; consequently, edgings are allowed to grow pretty wide, 
and it is then that it begins to bloom profusely. Many com- 
plain that the plant will not flower with them, nor will it with 
anybody till it has fairly settled down into its place and begun 
to grow well. The border should be, prepared for the plants 
by forking in some peat along all the length of the edging; or 
if to be grown in patches, merely mixed with the earth where 
they are to be planted ; they may then be planted, and watered 
in to settle the earth about their roots. The brilliant blue of 
their bell-like flowers, which, however, are turned up instead 
of hanging down as most bell flowers do, is so intense, that 
they form a most striking object anywhere ; but as an edging*, 
they present while in bloom a most conspicuous line of blue ; 
the whole plant when in flower is not four inches high, yet the 
blossom is almost as long as that of a Canterbury bell, and only 
something smaller in the throat. It is an evergreen, and when 
not in flower, is by no means a bad edging. A somewhat 
smaller but equally brilliant species is the G. vema, of which 
there is a white variety. Several of the other species are most 
beautiful border flowers, growing from one to two feet high. 
Among these, G, (udepiadeay Catesbceay crudata, glacialis^ 
pneumonanthe, mpanariat aeptemfda, have blue flowers; O. 
algida, frigidOf and a variety of cutdepuzdea, and of sapanaria, 
have the flowers white. These all grow in good rich soil, and 
most of them prefer a considerable proportion of peat earth ; 
they propagate readily by division of the plant. 
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AMYGDALUS (Almond). — The common Almond, Amyg^ 
dolus communu^ and its Tarieties, are sfaowj small flowering 
trees, bearing pink blossoms about March ; Amygdalut nana^ 
the dwarf almond, ib a yery pretty flowering shrub, with simi* 
lar blossoms. The double-flowered Tarieties are particularly 
beautiful, the colour of their blooms being a richer and deeper 
pink. They all grow freely enough in good loamy, well- 
drained garden soil. Increase is effected by budding, or by 
transplanting the suckers. 

ANAGALLIS (Pimpernel). — A pretty family of greenhouse 
and hardy plants, annuals, perennials, and biennials. A» ar» 
vennsy cameOy and indicay are hardy annuals which may be 
sown in the open ground. A. Manelli and Pkilipti are green- 
bouse perennials, of which the varieties are numerous ; these are 
as often raised from seed, as from cuttings. A.MarrycUtof, Web' 
hiana, and WeUdanOy are frame perennials of trailing habit 
The annuals are flesh eolour, red, and blue ; these should be 
sown where they are to flower, or in pots to plant out, and bloom 
in July and August ; if sown earlier, in heat, they will flower in 
May and June. The perennials may be raised from cuttings, 
under a common hand-glass, and when potted ofl^, should be 
grown in three parts loam and one part peat, and they may be 
changed from small pots to larger as they fill up. A. laiifolia 
and linifolia are tender biennials, one purple, the other blue, 
but the seedling Tarieties are becoming Tery numerous, com- 
prising many different shades of colour ; they turn out well 
for beds and borders. 

ANASTATICA. — One species, the A.hieroehuntina, is called 
the Kose of Jericho. It possesses no beauty, the flowers being 
small, white, of the cruciferous form ; but it has the singular 
property of curling up into a ball in the dry season, becoming 
detached, and drifting over the sandy plains, unfolding again 
(not, howeyer, in a living state, for the plant is an annual,) 
when moistened by rain. It has hence been called the Ever- 
lasting Rose. It grows freely from seeds in any soil, but should 
have a little shelter. 

CYCLAMEN (Sowbread). — This is a beautiful genus, scarcely 
second to anything as respects the qualities of a flower. The 
Cyclamen persicum has a beautiftil fragrance, and from seed there 
have been raised some very pretty varieties of that species, It 
has a tuberous root, from which proceeds a bushy plant, composed 
of the handsome leaves on their single stalks, and the flowers 
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rise up in the same manner ; the foliage forms a handsome 
bushy plant, not three inches £rom the pot ; the flowers all rise 
completely above the leaves, and are almost of the form of a 
shuttlecock, the wings reflexing completely, and pointing up- 
wards, while the flowers point to the earth. The bloom is 
profuse j the colour is white, with a violet shade, in the origi- 
nal, but in some of the varieties the whole is a beautiful rosy 
pink or crimson, but all highly scented. The greenhouse, near 
the light, is their proper habitation. The tubers may be 
potted in light soil, in the autumn, and they flower very early 
in the spring. Cyclamen repandum, Coum, and europceurriy 
are all great favourites ; but, to our mind, not equal to C7. per- 
dcum and its varieties. The plant seeds freely ; and to raise 
any quantity, they should be had from seed, because they do not 
give oflsets very freely. Sow the seed in the autumn, in pans, 
in soil composed of loam, dung, and peat, equal'quantities. Sow 
them thinly, so that they may not come up too close to each 
other. Let the pan stand in the greenhouse, near the glass. 
Water occasionally, and when they come up, keep them clear 
of weeds. They must be kept growing, and have water now 
and then, to prevent their flagging. In the spring they will 
be forward } and when they have made their full growth, they 
will have formed little tubers, which at the decay of the leaf 
should be taken up and put into forty-eight-sized pots, four or 
six in a pot. Here they must be placed near the glass again, 
and have one more season's growth, carefully watered. When 
the leaf decays again, they may be taken up, and planted one 
only in a pot ; size sixty will do for them. The tuber must 
not be placed under the surface ; the upper part of it must be 
exposed. They will flower this third season, and from that 
time they need not be removed from their pots, except into 
larger ones, and then the balls must be kept whole, that they 
may be as little disturbed as possible. As the pots fill with 
their roots, put them into larger ones ; they will flower more 
abundantly every year. 

STRING A (Lilac). — This family comprises the lilac and its 
varieties. The well-known shrub, the foliage of which smells 
80 strongly like cucumbers, with flowers like orange flowers, 
popularly known as Syringa, is botanically called PAt/a- 
delphus. Of the lilac there are several very distinct kinds. 
The common lilac, S. vulgaris, gives some varieties, as the 
white, the red, the purple. Of the Persian lilac, S.persica, 
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there is also a white, as well as a cut-leaved rarietj. There are 
some others, as S, Josikcec^ and the Chinese S. rothomagensiM, 
¥r1iich is perhaps the best of all. Thej chiefly differ in the 
size of the foliage and flower ; all are hardj, and well deserving 
a place in all shrubberies. They are propagated by layers and 
suckers, the latter of which abound so much as to become 
troublesome unless regularly removed, with the bit of root to 
which they are attached. All these species grow as a bush, 
but they are in every respect more desirable as standards. To 
make them grow as standards, the buds of the suckers when 
planted out, with only single stems to grow, are all rubbed off 
but two or three placed at and near the top ; and as the top 
advances in height, the under branches are cut clean away, so 
that at no one time shall there be more than the few top 
branches. When the single stem with its top three pair of 
branches has reached the height you wish it, say six feet or 
less, let the branches remain on and grow ; but when the leaves 
are all off, nip out the top, to prevent the tree growing higher, 
and pinch out the ends of the branches, to encourage lateral 
shoots, which will soon form i^ very handsome head, when 
these have come to something like what is required. Destroy 
suckers the instant they appear, as the stem ought to be clean 
to the bottom ; rub off all buds that push out anjrwhere about 
the stem, and the lilac tree may then be planted among ever- 
green shrubs, to completely hide the stem, which will take up 
scarcely any room. There is no art in growing the bushes, 
for the suckers have only to be cut doym to the lower four or 
six eyes, and there will be a bush the first season. 

ERITHRONIUM (Dog's-tooth violet).— A genus of pretty, 
hardy, dwarf, spring-flowering, herbaceous perennials, with 
tuberous roots. The common sort, JS, Dens-canis, has the 
leaves, which are of a blue-green, conspicuously spotted with 
brown ; the flowers are of a reddish lilac, the segments reflexed 
a good deal, as in the Cyclamen. B. alhidum has white, and 
E, grandiflorum yellow blossoms. These all grow in any good 
garden soil. E, americanum, a handsome kind, which bears 
yellow flowers, will not thrive unless planted in a bed where 
there is a good proportion of peat earth. They all increase 
readily by means of offsets. 

DODECATHEON (American cowslip).— Very pretty, early- 
flowering, dwarf perennial herbaceous plants, quite hardy, but 
preferring to be planted in a soil where there is a good propor- 
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tion of loam and peat earth, and requiring a cool situation. The 
flowers are in shape like a half-opened parasol. The commoQ 
kind, Z>. MeadiOy of which some yarieties are grown, has light 
purple flowers, as has also another allied species, called D. 
inJUgrifolium, They are increased without difficulty, hy divid- 
ing the roots ; seeds are also produced, from which young 
plants may be raised by the same process as in raising seed- 
lings of auricula ; except that, when large enough, these maj 
be planted out in the open ground. 

NARCISSUS. — This very familiar tribe of bulbous-rooted 
plants is very extended, comprising, perhaps, a hundred and 
fifty species or varieties ; but the principal good ones are im- 
ported annually in great numbers, like the hyacinth and earlj 
tulips. These bulbs are forced in pots, bloomed in water, and 
planted in borders. The most handsome are the varieties of 
N, Tazetta, and one or two other kinds, known as polyanthus 
narcissus, a class so named in common because they throw up 
their flowers in large trusses, while many only have one bloom 
to a stem. They require, in every respect, the same treatment 
as the hyacinth. They may be grown in any rich, light soil ; 
if bloomed in glasses they want a change of water once a- week, 
and when put out in the borders, they should be in patches of 
three, put in pretty close to each other, forming a triangle^ 
with one in front and two behind. They require no protection 
except in very severe weather ; they will bear a good deal of 
frost without injury. The plant comes with grassy or le^k-like 
leaves ; the flower stem comes up in the centre, yrith a sheath 
at the top, and from this, which bursts on one side, the bunch 
of flowers, yellow, orange colour, white, or mixed white and 
yellow, protrudes, and forms a pretty bunch of showy bloom. 
The Jonquil is a species of narcissus, iV. JonquiUa ; they are 
smaller, and some of them sweet scented. (See Horticultural 
Magazine, Part 29.) These, as well as the narcissus, comprise 
double as well as single flowers. There is considerable variety 
among the other species of narcissus ; and a selection from 
the many known kinds forms a very interesting series of 
plants. 

VIBURNUM, — This is a genus of hardy plants, including, 
of popular plants, the laurustinus and the Gueldres rose. For 
the former, see the head Laurustinus. The Gueldres rose, 
F. Opulu^ is very familiar in most parts of England : the bloom 
is white, in bunches that form complete balls, and, from their 
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abundance, are very effective. The propagation is generally 
fipom suckers, which come up, like those of the lilac, very freely. 
These should he taken up at the fidl of the leaf, or hetween 
that and the time the buds b^n to swell, and be planted out 
in nursery beds. As they are generally grown into bushes, 
the suckers should be cut down to three or four inches high, 
snd be placed in rows, about eighteen inches firom plant to 
plant, and two feet between the rows. As they make their first 
growth, care should be taken that they do not grow out of form. 
If anj shoots are too yigorous, or are growing awkwardly, take 
off the ends, to keep them within bounds and make it better 
for the rest of the shrub. If you design to make any of them 
into standards, pick out from the suckers the most straight, tall, 
and handsome, and plant them by themselves ; when these begin 
to start, rnb off the buds all over the stem, except the three or 
four nearest the top. The leader will shoot up a good deal 
faster for preventing the side shoots from robbing it of nourish- 
ment. As the leader pushes up, more side branches will come, 
and the bottom branches may be cut off close, so long as three 
or four shoots can be left. When it is tall enough, the top 
may be pinched out, to encourage side growth, but not down 
the stem, where the buds must always be rubbed off as soon as 
they come. There is a great variety of species, but none are 
80 handsome as the Gueldres rose, except its evergreen congener, 
the laurustinus. 

LAURUSTINdS {Viburnum Tinus).— One of the best of 
cultivated garden shrubs, being evergreen, free-growing, free- 
blooming, of handsome appearance at all times, and flowering 
in winter. It is open to but one objection, and that is, that 
it is sometimes injured by severe frosts. * The laurustinus is 
generally seen as a dwarf, bushy, evergreen shrub. They are 
mostly raised £rom cuttings, though sometimes from layers. 
The cuttings are taken in autumn, and planted in sandy 
soil, in a north border, or what is safer, they are planted in 
deep seed-pans, which are plunged where they can be readily 
sheltered in case of very severe weather. They become well 
rooted during the next summer, and by the following spring 
may be planted out, in rows eighteen inches apart, by six or 
eight inches in the row. From this position they may be 
removed, after twelve months* growth, to where they are to 
remain. They require no particular soil. 

FRITILLARIA (Fritillary).— This is a genus of hardy 
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bulbous plants, mostly flowering during the latter part of the 
spring. The bulbs should be planted in sandy, loamy soil, and 
when taken up for transplanting, it should be about August. 
Like the bulbs of lilies, the roots of these plants do not bear 
exposure for any considerable time; they are, in fact, best 
replanted immediately on taking them up. AH the species 
propagate by offsets, and grow freely in the open ground^ 
without protection. The most stately species is the Crown- 
imperial, F, imperialism which grows two feet and a half high, 
and bears a whorl of drooping flowers, surmounted by a tuft or 
crown of leaves ; the flowers are either yellow or red. F. alba 
and prascox have white flowers ; F* meleagris and rtUhenica^ 
purple ; but these mostly have one drooping, cup-shaped 
flower, from the top of each stem, and are much smaller and 
dwarfer plants than the Crown-imperial. 

VINCA (Periwinkle). — Pretty, small, hardy, shrubby 
plants, nearly woody in texture, and always dwarf and ever* 
green. There are three kinds ; the largest, V. majors grows a 
foot and a half high, and has large purple flowers ; V, minor 
is a much smaller plant, and of this there are varieties, both 
with white and blue flowers ; V. herhacea is a still dwarfer, 
extensively trailing plant, with purple flowers. They are all of 
trailing habit, and are well adapted for covering the surface of 
the ground in shady situations where little else will live. 
They are increased at pleasure, by separating the rooted 
trailing shoots. 

BELLIS (Daisy). — The manner in which some of this family 
grow wild, in pastures, by the roadside, on banks, and in 
almost every piece of waste land, impresses one with an idea 
that it needs little culture. Of the garden varieties there may 
be a dozen ; but the most striking are the double white, double 
crimson, double striped, and a curious sort vulgarly called the 
Hen and Chicken daisy, from the fact of small flower heads 
coming all round the large ones. The culture is simple enough : 
they are multiplied by parting the roots into as many pieces 
as have hearts of plants to them, and these single hearts will, 
in a season or two, multiply themselves again by spreading 
ofl^ets all around them, and becoming, if neglected, a large 
patch of plants, capable of separation. They are often used as 
edgings to beds ; and, next to box, perhaps they form the best, 
because they can be kept to a moderate width by merely 
cutting, as the edging of turf might be cut. They are showj 
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in the borders, blooming in May and June ; and from the 
number of flowers thej bear, and the regularity of their suc- 
cession, they are as long in perfection as most flowers, and quite 
worthy of a place in the best flower borders. 

BELLIUM. — A genus of pretty, but minute, herbaceous 
perennials, suitable for pot culture, or for growing on rock- 
work. The flowers are white, resembling the daisy. B. minu-' 
turn and hellidioides are quite hardy ; £. crassifolium requires 
shelter. They do best in sandy peat ; and are increased by 
the process of division. 

BENTHAMIA, — B.fragifera is a hardy evergreen shrub, in 
the warmer parts of England, and, under these circumstances, 
is a very desirable plant. In the climate of London it can 
only be grown successfully against a wall, for which, however, 
its yellowish flowers, and reddish, strawberry-like fruit, renders 
it suitable. It grows in any good loamy soil, and is propa-r 
gated either by layers or from the seeds. 

BERBERIS (Berberry).— This is a very pretty tribe of 
flowering shrubs. The common berberry, B, vulgaris, bears its 
yellow blooms in racemes, followed by the brilliant scarlet or 
coral fruit so esteemed in preserves and tarts. The shrub is 
deciduous, grows well in almost any soil, and besides being 
bushy in itself throws up suckers from its roots, like a thicket. 
If the beauty of the shrub is to be preserved, these suckers 
should be removed as fast as they come up ; and if taken off 
properly, with a portion of root to them, they form young 
plants. It strikes readily from cuttings ; and although there 
is not a shrub more decidedly shrubby, it can be formed into 
a pretty standard. Young suckers may be supported with 
stakes until they run up to the height required, all their side 
shoots being removed before they advance much in growth ; 
the top may then be taken ofl*, and a few of the lateral branches 
encouraged close to the top. These shortened before they grow 
much, cause other laterals to grow, and a good head may be 
formed in a short time. Although this berberry blooms and 
bears small, it will grow to ten or flfteen feet in height. 
There are many other hardy species of Berberis, from which 
may be selected, as possessing the greatest beauty or interest, 
the following : — B, dulcis, and empetrifolia, small deciduous 
shrubs ; B. dealhata and ^ri/bZict^a, evergreen shrubs. One section 
of berberries have been, by some, called Makonias, though tl^e 
separation is not generally admitted. 
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MAHONIA. — These are beautiful dwarf evergreen shrubs, 
with bright, holly- like, shiny foliage, growing thick and rich, 
and bearing beautiful close bunches of bright yellow flowers 
in the spring, succeeded by rich purple fruit. There is hardly 
a prettier set of evergreens in cultivation ; they afford a very 
striking variety in the foliage of a mixed clump ; but as the 
plants feather down to the ground, there should be nothing to 
hide them ; on this account they make an excellent lawn plant, 
to stand alone. They bear round, bright, purple fruit, which 
looks as pretty as the flowers ; and the plants, which do not 
grow higher than three or four feet in general, and are a good 
while reaching that height, are handsome without either flowers 
or fruit. They are multiplied by suckers, which may be taken 
off in the autumn ; they also strike freely, and may therefore be 
raised from cuttings, but of late they have been chiefly raised 
from seeds, which yield a much greater variety of foliage than 
the several enumerated sorts exhibit. The seed should be 
washed out of the soft berries and dried ; then a bed, with a 
portion of turfy peat dug among the ordinary soil, should be 
prepared, and the seed sown very thinly indeed upon it, and 
raked in. When it comes up, let it be cleared of weeds, and, 
in very dry weather, occasionally watered. They may remain 
until latge enough to plant out a foot apart ; for if they have 
not room, they soon draw up ugly. Hero they have only to be 
kept clean till they are large enough to plant where they are 
to stand. The most common of these holly-like sorts is the 
B, Aquifoliumy but B. glumacea, and repens, are not rare : they 
are all equally handsome. B.fascicularis, and some others, are 
less hardy. A new species, with very long, narrow leaflets, 
B. Fortuni, promises to be hardy ; its foliage is distinct. 

CERASUS. — Besides the interest which attaches to this 
genus, as that to which the cherry-tree belongs, it claims notice 
as comprising early-flowering trees and favourite evergreen 
shrubs. The Bird-cherry, G, padus, is a free growing, deci- 
duous, small tree, which, in the spring season, is generally 
covered with long drooping racemes of white blossoms ; in this 
quality of early flowering, the bird-cherry is a near associate 
with the almond. Here rank both the common and the Por- 
tuguese laurels, so called : the former, C. laurocerams, the latter, 
C» limtanicus ; both favourite evergreen shrubs. The common 
laurel is well known as one of the best of all evergreens ; and 
in early spring this too, when it attains size and age, is fur- 
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nished with long spikes of while blossoms, of which bees are 
fond. The Portuguese laurel, besides its ordinary use in 
shrubberies, is sometimes trained up formally, with a straight 
bare stem, and a thick round head of branches like the orange- 
tree, which it pretty well resembles ; in this state it may be 
made to impart to small formal garden plots that exotic effect 
which in princely gardens is obtained by the use of orange- 
trees, and it becomes a substitute for these in winter. AH 
these are free-growing plants in good garden soil ; and are all 
propagated by layers and by seeds. To obtain the formal, tree- 
like Portuguese laurel, a young plant, with a straight leading 
stem, must be taken ; the side branches should be taken off, a 
few each year, and the leading stem encouraged by every means, 
till sufficient height be attained, when its top should be 
removed, to cause side branches to push out ; these side branches 
should be continually topped, while the growth is as constantly 
excited, until the size and form of head are perfect, when the 
plant will stand for years, with little care besides watering. 

ADENANDRA. — Greenhouse shrubs, requiring to be grown 
in peat soil. A . speciosa is a very handsome evergreen shrub, 
the flowers of which are large, white, with a red stripe on each 
of the five petals. Increased by seeds, or cuttings. 

ADENOCARPUS. — A free-growing genus, of yellow but- 
terfly-flowered shrubs, nearly allied to Ciftisus. There are 
both hardy and greenhouse species, all of which are very 
handsome, and bloom about June. They may all be grown 
in turfy loam, lightened by the addition of a third part rotted 
leaves, and some sand, if the loam is not of open texture. 
They may be increased by cuttings planted in sandy soil, 
under hand-glasses, or by layers, or by seeds. 

GALAMPELIS. — C. scabra, formerly called Eccremocarpus 
9caher, is a handsome free-growing climber, rather rambly in 
habit, but well adapted to cover a considerable space out of 
doors in sunmi€ur, or to intermix with other more close-grow- 
ing species on a trellis. Its blossoms are tubular, orange- 
coloured, in loose panicles, and are very showy. It requires 
greenhouse protection in winter. A light loamy soil suits it ; 
and it propagates freely by its seeds. 

OALANDRINIA. — A genus of very pretty herbaceous 
plants. C7. discolor, and C grandiftora, both with rose or 
purple-rose coloured blossoms, and growing a couple of feet 
high, are best grown as biennials. (7. speciosa is very pretty 
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treated as an annual, and flowers best in a dry hot sitnation, 
with its branches trailing oyer stones ; this has rose-coloured 
powers, and needs only to be sown either in pots, to be planted 
out in May, or in the open border some time in April. The 
others, if sown about August, and kept oTer winter in the 
greenhouse, flower vigorously in the following summer. They 
all like a light rich soil of loam, peat, and leaf-mould. Seeds 
are the best means of propagation. C umbellata is a neat« 
growing and showy dwarf perennial kind, requiring the pro- 
tection of a frame ; it grows best in a sandy soil. They all 
flower best in hot, dry, sunny situations ; in fact, their blooms 
only expand to the sun, when their rich purple colour is very 
attractive. 

BILLBERGIA. — The growth of this tribe of stove plants 
is something like the pine-apple, but the flowers are in spikes 
that come up from the heart of the plant, a little after the 
fashion of the small aloes. They propagate themselves by 
suckers, which will flU a pot, if left to themselves ; but when 
a pot full is turned out, and the mould shaken out, the plants 
separate of themselves. They are also raised from seeds, 
which may be sown in a wide-mouthed pot or pan, and placed 
in the hothouse, or propagating house. When they are large 
enough, they may be pricked out half-a-dozen in a pot of five 
inches diameter, and continued in the same house ; when they 
pretty well fill these, they may be potted singly in the same 
sized pots, and kept in the stove, shifted from one pot to 
another as fast as they fill with roots, until they are large 
enough to occupy a pot nine or ten inches in diameter. They 
may then be treated in all respects the same as pines until 
they bloom, when they may be removed to where they are to 
be seen, the conservatory, drawing-room, or hall of the man- 
sion. They continue in flower a long time, and they will 
always flower the better if the offsets are taken away from the 
old plant as soon as they appear. The oflsets are to be treated 
the same as seedlings, in every respect. They may be removed 
to the stove when the bloom declines, and they will most likely 
ripen some of their seeds. They will not all flower at one 
time j and, in a number of them, there will be nearly always 
some with flowers. The colours are various, most of the sorts 
having also two colours to the bloom ; some are blue and red, 
others red and yellow. H. amcenoy yellow, B, fascicUa, blue 
and red, B. iridifolia^ scarlet and yellow, and B, pyramidalis, 
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crimson, are among the most desirable ; and they are none of 
th^n large-growing plants. 

BLANDFORDIA. — ^Beautiful perennial herbs, requiring 
the shelter of a greenhouse. B. nobilU has orangen^oloured 
tuhal&r flowers, and narrow grassy foliage ; in B. grandijlora 
the blossoms are crimson ; they bloom in July, throwing up erect 
^oirer-spikes. These plants should have a compost of a yery free 
open nature, consisting of sandy loam and peat earth ; and they 
require large-sized pots to grow them to perfection. Increase 
is effected by dividing the suckers, as well as by seeds. 

BLECHNUM.-- Ferns; the hothouse and greenhouse kinds 
of pretty habit, and growing well in any turfy soiL The 
hardy species, B. spicantf bears barren and fertile fronds, and 
is a very elegant plant for out-door rock work, preferring to 
grow wbere there is some degree of moisture and shade ; it 
also prefers a peaty soil. — See Moore's Handbook of British 
Ferns. 

BLETIA. — A genus of tuberous-rooted orchidaceous plants, 
whose stems die down after flowering. B. verecunda^ which 
has purple flowers, and B. hyacintkina, whose flowers are of a 
rosy pink, though reckoned as stove plants, may be grown as 
frame plants ; they both bloom in the early spring months, 
and require to be kept dormant and nearly dry through the 
winter ; they are then benefited by removal to a somewhat 
warmer place in February, when they will be commencing to 
grow. They should have a mixture of turfy peat and light 
loam. Propagated by division. 

BARTONIA. — A genus of plants not very extensive, but 
very pretty. B. aurea, which is the principal sort cultivated, 
is a hardy annual, growing two feet high, and flowering from 
July to September, with fine golden-yellow blooms. The 
other sorts are white, one of them an annual, the others bien- 
nials ; the annuals have to be sown in a hot-bed, cooled down 
as soon as they are up, and planted out in the borders like 
China asters, or French marygolds, or bloomed singly in pots. 
B, aurea is rather a favourite annual, but too tall for the 
choice beds in geometrical gardens. 

BATSCHIA. — A genus of hardy herbaceous perennials, 
dwar^ but of upright habit, and producing yellow blossoms. 
B. canescens is a very pretty subject, flowering in July, and 
growing a foot or more in height. They grow in good loamy gar- 
den soil^ and may be increased either by seeds or by division. 
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BAUHINIA. — A family, consisting chiefly of stove ever- 
green climbers, and shrubs, blooming with white flowers, after 
Midsummer. B. purpureOy with a purple flower, B. rttfescens, 
pale red, B. rcLcemosa, pale pink, B, inermis, yellow and red, and 
B. ckinensis, red, are the exceptions ; the rest, to the number 
of more than fifty, are white. There are very few in general 
cultivation. There is some difficulty in procuring the seeds, 
but the plants soon get strong under good culture. They are 
not worth the trouble of raising. 

BE AUFORTIA. — A genus of greenhouse evergreen shrubs, 
of the myrtaceous order, very splendid when in bloom. All 
the species have red or scarlet flowers. They require to be 
potted in a compost of peat soil and loam, lightened, if neces- 
sary, by the addition of sand. Cuttings may be planted in 
sand, and covered by a bell-glass ; they root best in slight 
heat. B, decassata and splendens are very desirable plants^ 
with scarlet blossoms produced about May. 

BEAUMONTIA. — Noble flowering stove shrubs, especially 
B. grandijlora ; the blossoms are white, like a long narrow 
funnel. They are stove-climbers, growing in a mixture of 
peat and loam, and increased by cuttings or seeds, which 
should be placed in a hot-bed. 

GAILLARDIA. — A genus of hardy perennial herbs. G, 
aristata, with yellow flowers, is a showy plant, growing two 
feet high ; G. picta is a soft shrubby-stemmed plant, free- 
growiug, about a foot and a half high, and used for flower- 
garden decoration ; its blossoms are yellow with a red centre* 
The latter requires the protection of a frame, and plants are 
raised from seeds or cuttings in autumn, to plant out the fol- 
lowiog May. The large species are of very easy culture in any 
common garden soil, increasing by division. 

GALANTHUS (Soowdrop). — Well-known hardy bulbs, 
dwarf and very pretty, and general favourites, partly perhaps 
from the season at which they appear, as the heralds of spring. 
The common Snowdrop is G. nivalis ; a large and handsome 
kind, also with white flowers, and in general features veiy 
similar, is called G. plicata. The bulbs only require planting 
in October, in the common soil, and should be left undisturbed 
for several years, as they then form thick patches, and are 
more showy when in flower. They ought to be planted in 
patches, instead of single rows along the edging of borders. 

UARDENIA.— This is a most desirable family of ever- 
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green store shrubs. One species, G* radieans^ called bj some 
Cape Jasmine, is abundantly grown in the nurseries round 
London, and produced in all the markets. It is a lovely 
eYergreen shrub, from three inches to eighteen inches high, 
but it may be produced with bloom on it in the smallest sized 
fots, and in every stage of its growth it is a most pleasing 
object. It can be grown to perfection in a common hot-bed : 
take off cuttings that haye no indication of bloom, at any part 
of the year, but when the plants are showing bloom, is the best 
time, simply because it is easy to find the shoots that have 
none, and these are the shoots to strike. Fill a pot with half 
loam, a fourth mould from rotted dung, and a fourth sandy 
peat, to within an inch of the top, which complete with sand ; 
prepare the cuttings, about two inches long, taking the leares 
off the lower part ; stick these into the sand, which must be first 
saturated with water ; sprinkle them a little afterwards over 
their foliage, and to settle the sand close to their stems ; cover 
with a hand-glass, and give slight bottom heat. Wipe the 
glass dry every morning, and keep the sand moist. When 
they are rooted, prepare sixty-sized pots with the same kind 
of compost, put one-third of the height crocks, and the soil 
on the top ; in these pots put the struck cuttings, water them, 
and place them in a common dung-bed, and near the glass ; 
here continue to grow them till they fill the pot with roots, 
when they must be changed to forty-eight-sized pots, and 
returned to the bed, which will decline in heat below as the 
summer advances, but still preserve a moist heat, which is very 
congenial to the habits and requirements of this tribe. They 
must be covered from the violent heat of the sun. If there 
should be any sudden diminution of heat and unhealthy change 
in the bed, they are very likely to be attacked with the red 
spider, or some other pest ; but if the heat be kept regular 
and moist, and the plants be not neglected, there will be 
healthy growth and pretty rapid progress. As the summer 
advances, they may have a good deal more air, particularly all 
the while the sun is out, but great attention must be paid to 
watering, a little neglect of which would be mischievous. As 
they advance, the pots must be continually changed ; but as 
the winter approaches, other beds must be made, for the first 
will have declined ; and here they must be removed in Sep- 
tember. The plants will show their beautiful white double 
Uooms in the spring ; and as they begin to open, the plants 
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should be remoyed to the conservatory, greenhouse, or dwelling 
house, that their fragrance may be enjoyed. After the bloom 
is over, the plants may be put in the greenhouse for a rest, or, 
if the summer be advanced, in the open air ; but as soon as 
they begin to grow, place them in the hot-bed again, for that 
is the best climate, and next to this the moist atmosphere 
of an orchideous house. All the varieties are pretty, but 
G. radicans and 6r. florida are the favourites. 

GARDOQUIA. — A small family, comprising stove and 
greenhouse plants. G, betonicoides is a greenhouse herbaceous 
perennial, blooming in October ; G, discolor is a stove ever- 
green shrub, flowering in June ; both of them are purple. 
G. GUliesii is a lilac, and G, Hooherii a scarlet-flowering ever- 
green greenhouse shrub. They are showy plants, of shrubby 
habit, remarkable for the abundance of their flowers, which 
are somewhat tubular, and open all along the branches. Thej 
thrive well in a mixture of loam, peat, and sand, and cuttings 
strike freely in sand, under a bell-glass. G, ffookej'ii is by 
far the handsomest plant of the genus, and the only one that 
choice cultivators care to grow. The struck cuttings must be 
potted off in small pots not more than three inches in diameter, 
and be grown near the glass in the greenhouse, with a liberal 
supply of water ; but the draining must be perfect, for stag- 
nant moisture would soon destroy them. As they advance 
and flu their pots, they must be changed to those of a size 
larger; and if the plants are inclined to ramble or run up high, 
the truant shoots must be checked by pinching the heart out^ 
or by shortening altogether ; this will make them come bushy, 
even if they were not inclined that way. When they have 
grown so as to fill a thirty-two sized pot, they will flower 
abundantly, and may be taken to the dwelling-house, or con- 
servatory, or whatever other place they are to grace with their 
bloom. 

GARRYA elliptica is one of the most graceful of eveigreen 
shrubs ; its chief beauty, however, is in its long catkins, 
which in • the winter hang straight down in elegant tassels 
from the ends of all the shoots. The leaves are a dull green, 
and the catkins, which are, in fact, the bloom, are of a 
greenish yellow colour, and form the prettiest object imagin- 
able. It is esteemed a hardy plant, grows shrubby, and is 
tolerably manageable under the knife, capable of being kept 
down bushy and short, or grown more pyramidal and el^ant 
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It delights in a loamj soil, not too adherire. It is propa- 
gated best hy layers ; a slight indentation on the upper side 
dose to a joint (at whidi place it should be pegged two inches 
imderground) one autumn, will secure plants bj the next, 
and one of its great claims to our attention is, that it blooms 
wiiile yery small, and looks a yery showy plant in a pot. 
The layers should be cut off in the autumn and potted, placed 
in a cold frame to establish themselves, and should then be 
planted out where they may be seen to advantage, for they 
vonld be lost in a crowd of brighter shrubs. Its blooms, or 
rather catkins^ are handsome for months, and are in perfection 
in October. 

OASTERI A.— One of the sections of Aloe. They haye, for 
the most part, red flowers, and are yery pretty succulents^ 
requiring a greenhouse. Sandy loam. Suckers. 

ASTELMA. — Greenhouse shrubs, with ''everlasting** flowers. 
A. eximium is especially beautiful ; its leaves are white with 
thick woolly pubescence, and its blossoms are crimson in 
heads crowning the branches ; the plant grows from two to 
three feet high. They require sandy peat soil, smallish pots, a 
dryish atmosphere, and very careful watering. 

ASTEROCEPHALUS.— Hardy annuals and perennials. 
Here is included the well-known Sweet Scabious, or Blacka- 
moor's beauty. It is a yery sweet-smelling flower, composed 
of petals forming a disk, and florets filling up the centre almost 
in the form of a cone. The smell is sweet to faintness, a good deal 
like honey ; the colour of the flower is dark brownish purple, 
lighter purple, lilac, and white. The seeds are sown in any 
open space, thinned out when the plants come up, and then 
allowed to grow until large enough to plant out in beds or 
borders where they are to bloom. The plant does not grow 
high, but the flower stems rise eighteen inches or two feet, 
^th a single flower at the end of these stem-like branches. 
They make a diversity on the flower borders, and are excellent 
nosegay flowers, because the length of the stem and the lasting 
nature of the blooms are highly fayourable for display. They 
flower in July. Seed is saved by gathering the flowers after 
they have faded, and drying them in the shade. They seed 
very freely, and there is no danger of getting poor seed even 
from the shops, for the wild flowers are nearly as good as the 
garden varieties. The perennial species are of easy culture in 
common garden soil, and are increased by division. 
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CALYSTEGIA. — Of this genus of convolvulus-like plants, 
some of which are troublesome weeds, there is one with 
double pink blossoms, verj desirable in a flower garden. It 
is the 0. pvheacens. The culture of such a plant is extremelj 
simple. A fragment of its perennial roots merely requires to 
be placed in the ground, and it will soon become established, 
and if not checked become a spreading and troublesome weed. 
The plant is a strong growing climber, flowering in summer. 

CAMASSIA. — G. escvlenta, called also the ScUla esctdenta, 
is a strikingly handsome hardy bulbous plant, with large blue 
flowers in June or July. It grows best in a cool shady peat 
border ; and, like other bulbs, is increased by oflsets. Seeds 
are also sometimes produced. 

CAMPANULA (Bellflower). — A most extensive genus of 
very handsome herbaceous plants, mostly perennial. The 
species vary very evidently in form and habit, but they are 
nearly every one hardy, and require the treatment of other 
hardy annuals and perennials. The Campanula pyramiddlis, 
or Chimney Campanula, is worth paying some little attention 
to, because it is a trainable plant. The compost in which it 
should be grown is, loam from rotted turves one-half, dung 
from a decayed melon or cucumber bed one-fourth, and 
turfy peat one-fourth, well mixed together. Let a small 
healthy plant be placed in a four-inch pot and grown in a 
frame, for the purpose of being able to keep ofi* heavy falls of 
rain and cutting winds. If it should throw up a stem for 
bloom, take off the top at once, for it is better that the plant 
should grow than bloom. When the pot is full of root, change 
it for a six-inch pot with the same compost to flU up, con- 
tinue to grow it, and as fast as the roots All up the one it is 
in, change it for a larger. The second season it may bloom ; 
but continue the growing and changing to larger pots, and 
in three years you will have many spikes of bloom, which 
should be spread fan -like on a trellis, and in this state it 
completely covers a flre-place with its numerous beautiful 
blue flowers. (See Horticultural Magazine, Part 9.) Among 
the dwarf kinds, (7. pumila and ptUla (the former with 
varieties having white and blue flowers) are very pretty, and 
but a few inches high ; 0, carpatica, growing a foot and a 
half high, is a flne showy blue species for flower beds; (7. 
medium is the well-known Canterbury bell, a biennial with 
purple or white flowers, growing in good loamy soil ; C. Lorei 
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is a showj hardj annual a foot high, with flowers of rarious 
shades of purple. 

ASP£BnLA. — ^Hardj herbaceous perennials of small size, 
and rery pretty for rough shadj shrubbery borders. A. odor€Ua 
has white flowers, with the fragrance of newly-mown grass. 
A. taurina also has whitish flowers, and is very pretty. They 
prefer cool moist soil, but in other respects are not particular ; 
increased readily by division. They flower in June. 

ASPHODELUS (Asphodel). — Ornamental perennials when 
in bloom ; they are hardy, and grow in common soil, increasing 
readily by diyision. A . ItUetu has yellow blossoms in June, and 
grows about a foot and a half high. 

ASPLDIUM. — ^An elegant genus of ferns, of which the 
species indigenous to this country are now generally referred 
to other genera, as Lcutrea^ Cystopteris, and Polyitichum. The 
hardy kinds grow on rockwork, or planted out in a shady 
peat border in a cool situation ; or they may be grown in pots 
of turfy peat and loam, and kept in a cold frame. The tender 
exotic kinds mostly require a stoTe temperature, and a very 
damp close atmosphere. The hardy species are mostly 
deciduous. 

ASPLENIUM (Spleenwort). — ^A genus of ferns of which 
the species are mostly evergreen, and very elegant They 
require similar treatment to the Aipidiums. The Lady Fern, 
formerly Asplenium FUix-foemina, is now called Athyrium, 

ATH YBIUM. — This genus of ferns contains the Lady Fern, 
AihyriuTn Filix-foeminay one of the most beautiful of the 
larger growing of our indigenous species. It is an admirable 
kind for planting on shady rockwork, or on the shady margin 
of shrubberies, growing most vigorously where the situation is 
damp as well as shady. The fronds are annual, that is, they 
grow up in spring and perish in the autumn, new ones being 
produced from the root in the succeeding spring. It grows 
in any light common soil. Growp under shelter in a pot, and 
also if placed in heat, it is reiuarkably el^ant.^ — 3eo Mooris 
Hand-hooh (rf BritUh Ferns* 

AKTEMIBIA. — Hardy and greenhouse herbs and shrubs, 
with a few annuals, remarkable in many oases for a strong 
heavy odour. A* Ahrotanvmy the Southernwood of cottage 
gardens, is one of the most desirable ; it is a dwarf shrub, 
growing j&eely in apy common spil, and propagated readily by 
cuttings. 

B 
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ARUM. — Some of the species oi Arum are pretty plants: 
all are curious; the majority hardy perennials, but some 
requiring a greenhouse, others a stove. It is the floral sheath 
or spathe of these plants that forms the conspicuous part of the 
inflorescence. A, Dracunculus and A. triphyllum, are some- 
times met with in gardens ; their flowers are brown or purplish, 
and they grow about two feet high. Common soil suits them, 
and they increase with facility by offsets. 

ASCLEPIAS (Swallow-wort). — An extensive tribe of her- 
baceous perennials, stove, greenhouse, and hardy, comprising 
many colours and habits. For the most part, they are hardy, 
from North America. There are not many varieties in esti- 
mation, although there are a great many species in the genus. 
A. curassavka, sl stove plant with scarlet flowers, grows about 
three feet high, and is propagated from cuttings in the spring, 
struck in gentle heat under a bell glass, and as soon as they 
are well rooted potted into the size sixty pots with half loam 
and half peat ; and these pots are to be changed as they All 
with roots, until the plant flowers, which is in July, August, 
and September. After they have done blooming they may rest 
through the greater part of the winter ; then turn them out of 
their pots, trim them and their roots, and pot them in fresh 
soil ; they will grow larger and spread wider, and must still 
be changed to larger pots as they fill the old ones. A variety 
of this has a white bloom, and the two should be grown in a 
collection. They are easily raised from seed, which must 
be sown in pots in the spring and be pricked out several in a 
pot as soon as they are large enough, and from these pots 
go through their various changes from small ones to larger 
ones, like struck cuttings. A, tuberosa, an orange-coloured 
species growing about two feet high, is a very showy hardy 
herbaceous plant, growing best in a mixture of peat and loam, 
and increased by division. A. syriaca is a much larger hardy 
herbaceous species with purple flowers; this grows four feet 
high, and is a pretty plant for wide miscellaneous borders. 
The flowers of the whole fstmily are of a highly curious 
structure. 

BUGINVILL^A. — The species B, spectahilis is a very fine 
stove climbing evergreen shrub, much of the beauty of which 
however is dependents on the large purple bracts, three of which 
axe set around the three tubular flowers. . It is a free growing 
plant, growing in loamy soil, but seldom flowering until it haa 
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attained some age and size. Cuttings strike root freely in the 
ordinary way. 

BURTONIA. — Handsome small evergreen shrubs, requiring 
the treatment of Ghorozemas. B, conferta, piUchella, and villosa, 
are handsome purple-flowered species, useful in collections of 
these plants with butterfly-shaped blossoms, the preponderating 
colour among which is yellow; they bloom in the spring 
months. — See Horticultural Magazine, Part 49. 

BRUNSVIGIA. — Showy bulbous plants, requiring a green- 
house temperature. The flowers are mostly of some shade of 
red. They are flne looking plants, but require a large propor- 
tion of pot room, and a very rich loamy soil. The culture of 
these, and other bulbs, should be seasonal ; that is, the foliage 
should be grown as perfect as possible and well ripened ; the 
bulbs should then be dried and rested for some weeks ; and 
then subsequently the plants should be again watered, and 
excited into growth, when the bloom appears. They increase 
by means of the offsets from the bulbs. B, JosepMnce is a very 
fine species, with scarlet flowers, but not often seen in bloom. 

ARISTOLOCHIA (Birthwort).— A singular race of plants, 
with flowers of extraordinary form, called by some the German- 
pipe flower ; for they are as much the shape of some of the pipes 
as anything we have seen. There are several species, and all 
differ in the form of the flowers. They are for the most part 
climbers; some evergreen^ some deciduous, some stove, others 
greenhouse, and a few quite hatdy. The blooms are for the 
most part purple, whatever their form, and however different 
in size. Loam one-half, dung one-sixth, sandy peat one-sixth, 
make a good compost for the whole of them. They strike 
freely from cuttings in sand, under bell-glasses, and with 
bottom heat They require trellises or supports of some kind. 
They are better planted out in a conservatory, than under any 
other mode of growth ; for as they grow a great height before 
they flower, they require very long trellises in pots, and have 
to be twined up and down, or, which is the best way, round 
and round a pillar the same size all the way up. Of all the 
forms for supporting climbing plants, the pyramid is the worst ; 
for as the branches increase in number as the specimen ad- 
vances, and in no possible case are lessened, there is the more 
surface required the higher it goes ; so that lessening it is a 
positive evil, and leads to the ends of the shoots all coming 
together in confusion. To keep the pillar the same size is the 
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least that we can properly do. The proper way is to train it 
round, close down to the pot, and keep on about two inches 
from one turn to the next Some of the larger-leayed sorts 
may require a little more room, but they will all grow in that 
room, and the pillar must be high in proportion to the room 
they want. 

AE.MEB.IA (Thrift). — A very interesting group of dwarf 
herbaceous plants, nearly all of which are hardy. One of 
these is the well-known pink-flowered thrift. A, vulgaris, used 
as an edging for flower-borders. A white yariety of A. 
maritima is very desirable for a similar purpose. Some of 
the best hardy sorts are A, pseudo'Armeria, cephalotes, plan- 
tagineOj latifolia, and diantkoides, all of which have red or 
pink blossoms ; they vary in height from six to eighteen inches. 
They prefer sandy loam to grow in, and are increased by 
dividing the crown, and planting the separate pieces as cuttings 
under hand-glasses. They are fine rock-plants, and abo do 
well in pots. 

BIGNONIA (Trumpet-flower).— This is a family chiefly of 
stove-climbers, very well worth attention; and there are two or 
three that may be grown in the open air, on a south wall. The 
only hardy sort is B. capreolataf which has scarlet flowers. 
£. jasminoides is a greenhouse variety. The flowers come in 
bunches in June ; are all tubular. They are best grown in loam 
and peat, and require a very large pot before they come into 
flower, unless it be an unhealthy bloom from a half-starved 
plant. They may be layered, and will strike at every joint, 
or cuttings will root with bottom heat and a bell-glass. The 
best situation for them is a stove-conservatory, where they 
have plenty of room, and can be planted out ; because when 
once matured they bloom very freely, and are very showy. 
The different varieties afford us white, yellow, red, orange, 
scarlet, white and yellow, red and yellow; and where some 
pains are taken in selecting and growing them in plenty of 
room, the genus is worth the trouble. £. picta, LindUyij 
Chamherlayniiy and venustay the two latter with orange, and 
the two former with variegated white and purple flowers, 
are very showy stove plants. The hardy kind, formerly called 
B. radicans, is a species of Tecoma. 

ARGEMONE (Prickly Poppy).— A family of veiy second- 
)*ate annuals and herbaceous perennials from Mexico. The 
annuals are sown where they are to bloom ; the perennials are 
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increased from snckeiB, which are abnndant when the plants 
are in health. A, Barclaiana^ or intemudiOy as it is sometimes 
called, has a cream-coloured flower ; grandifiora a white ; both 
of these are perennials* The annuals are white, yellow, 
and solphor, and the whole rank with Tery common border 
flowers. 

ARDISIA. — Stove plants grown chieflj for the appearance 
of their fruit, the berries looking always bright and coral4ike, 
and hang round the stems so as to set the plant off to great 
advantage ; they bloom and bear fruit very snudl, and there- 
fore are seen in all stoves. There are sevend species, but their 
treatment should be all similar; even the greenhouse varie- 
ties will succeed in the stove. There are many of the sorts 
not much esteemed. They all grow well in loam dung and 
torfy peat in equal quantities. Cuttings will root well with 
bottom-heat in sand, the bottom of the wood, however, touch- 
ing the mould. The pot should be filled within an inch of 
the top, and the rest should be silver sand. The cuttings 
should be separated just under one joint, and there should be 
one joint only above. Well water them in, and plunge the 
pot in the tan, covering the cuttings with a bell-glass. Wipe 
the glass every morning until the cuttings have begun to 
grow, when the chances will be in favour of all having rooted. 
Pot them now separately in three-inch pots, and let them be 
near the light; occasionally refresh them with water. If any 
bloom comes on while they are young, nip it all off. The only 
thing required beyond this is to shift from smaller to larger 
pots, water, and keep them near the glass to prevent their 
being drawn. They may bloom and bear their berries the second 
season, and they will soon show red berries, which seem hardly 
ever to fall off till the new ones are ready. They may be 
grown to almost any size, by shifting from one pot to another, 
and no plants are so gaudy and rich as they are when in 
perfection. They grow best in two parts loam from a pasture, 
one part dung from a melon-bed rotted to mould, and one 
part peat. 

ARBUTUS (Strawberry tree). — A very interesting tribe of 
shrubs and trees, for the most part hardy ; and those which, if 
let alone, would be shrubs, may be with the greatest facility 
grown into handsome standard trees. A . Andra4ik7ie flowers 
in April, with white bell-shaped blossoms, almost like bunches 
of white currants. A. Unedo and its varieties are covered 
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with flowers in Octob^; both bear somewhat sparingly round 
strawberrj-like fruity only much smaller. Many species and 
Tarieties are caltiyated, but there is less difference in them 
than there is in many other tribes of erergreens. They are 
increased by layering, and may be raised from seeds; and the 
latter is mostly resorted to as the easiest and best. Nor do 
the seedlings exhibit much yariety ; thousands may be raised 
without e^iibiting much difference in the foliage. They 
thriye best in the soil prepared for azaleas and other AmericaD 
plants, growing freely in many natural bog soils; but they 
will succeed in shrubberies in general, where the loam is at ail 
light and sandy. The yarious sorts may be budded, grafted, 
or inarched on^i. Unedo. A. Andrackne, which is deseryedlj 
a fftyourite, and A. procera, which is the best of the family, 
are grafted on A. Unedo to a considerable extent. 

APIOS. — A, tvherosa is a tuberous-rooted climbing plant, 
growing six or eight feet high, rather pretty, the blossoms 
being purple and butterfly-shaped. The tubers haye been 
recommended as a substitute for potatoes, but are not likely to 
supplant them. The tubers should be planted out in a rich 
loamy soil, and if for flowering, the plants may stand undis* 
turbed for years. They are propagated by division of the 
tubers. The plants bloom in July or August. 

APOCYNUM (DogVbane). — Acrid, hardy herbaceous pe- 
rennials, of tall, rambling growth, but with small white or 
pink cup-shaped flowers, not yery showy. They grow yery 
freely in common soil, and are increased by division. 

ARETIA. — Pretty little plants of the primulaceous order; 
hardy, and of perennial duration. They are well adapted for 
rock work, or for pot culture, in a compost of sandy loam and 
peat ; they are propagated by division. A, alpina has pink 
flowers ; A, helvetica, and puhescens, white ; and A. VUaliana, 
yellow ; all blooming in June. 

ANTHYLLIS. — ^Beautiful and free-flowering subjects ; the 
hardy species adapted for rock work ; their flowers are 
butterfly-shaped. Some are herbaceous perennials, and these 
increase freely by seed or division, and grow readily in ^ight 
sandy soil ; others are annual, and these propagate by s^. 
The shrubby species mostly require greenhouse protection ; 
they should be potted in a mixture of equal parts loam and 
peat, and are increased by cuttings planted in sandy soil and 
set into a hot*bed, and yery frequently by seed. 
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ANTIRRHINUM (Snapdragon). —ii. majus is a very 
pretty perennial, growing two feet high, yielding spikes of 
flowers variously coloured ; some crimson and white, some 
purple and white, some scarlet and yellow, and many other 
shades ; it grows well in a common border, and blooms in 
July and August, and even before and after. It seeds freely, 
and these may be sown in a pan or wide-mouthed pot, to be 
planted out, when large enough, in a bed four feet wide, the 
plants six inches apart. In the autumn, when they have 
grown into pretty good strength, they may be removed where 
they are to bloom; and any varieties that exhibit novelty 
may be marked to save and propagate. When you have a 
good variety, you may propagate it by cuttings ; small un- 
blooming shoots are the best for this ; they may be taken off, 
a few of the lower leaves removed, and the cuttings inserted in 
pots with glasses over them\. They are not long striking, and 
then the young ones may be potted off singly, into the pots 
called sixties. These may be changed for forty'-eights, as soon 
as they are full of roots, and from that to thirty-twos, in which 
they will bloom well ; and there are few more showy flowers 
for either pots or borders. Of course they may be planted in 
beds or borders, instead of pots. 

APHELANDRA. — ^Noble looking stove-plants, requiring 
to be treated liberally. Young plants should be raised from 
cuttings in the latter end of the summer, and kept during 
winter in sixty-sized pots. Early in spring these should be 
shifted, and kept in a moist hot atmosphere, well exposed to 
the light, and where they may be freely aerated. The pots must 
from time to time be exchanged for larger ones, and the young 
shoots must be stopped to induce a bushy growth. A rich 
soil of turfy loam and peat, well drained, is proper for them. 
The blossoms appear at the end of the shoots, about August. 
The two species are A, cristata, and A . auraintiaca ; the former 
with scarlet flowers, the latter orange. 

BRACHYSEMA. — A genus of evergreen climbing shrubs, 
requiring a greenhouse. B, latifolium is handsome ; the butter^ 
fly-shaped scarlet flowers are borne during summer. It requires 
a well-drained soil of peat and loam in equal proportions, 
made porous, if necessary, by the addition of sand. Seeds or 
cuttings are both available for propagation. It is a beautiful 
plant for the pillars of a greenhouse, near the front, where 
they are well exposed to light 
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BRACHYCOME (Swan Daisy).— A half-hardy annual, 
which grows ahout a foot high, and bears a blue composite 
flower in July, August, and September ; it may be sown in heat 
early in the spring, and when large enough planted out in the 
borders or beds, six inches apart ; or it may be sown thinly 
out of doors in April, and be thinned out, but it is a month 
later in general than it is when sown in heat and planted 
out in May ; any good garden soil will do for it. The species 
is called B, iheridifolia; the colour of the flowers yaries from 
blue to white, through various intermediate shades of blue and 
gray, and some are pinkish, and others striated. 

BRIZA (Quaking Grass). — One of the few genera of grasses 
which are admissible to the flower-garden. B. maxima, the 
greater, and B, virens, a small kind, are very elegant. They 
bear roundish, drooping, dangling, chafly-like clusters of 
flowers. The seeds may be sown in the common soil, at the 
same time with other hardy annuals. 

BORAGO (Borage). — This gay annual is one of the best 
flowers to sow in the neighbourhood of bees, for it is said they 
derive more nourishment from the bloom, than from any 
other flower that blows. The soil is of no consequence, one 
seems as good as another ; the border or bed may be raked to 
stir the surface, the seeds thrown carelessly over the space, and 
raked in ; and all that will be required afterwards will be to 
keep it clear of weeds, and see that the plants are not too 
thick. There are several species or varieties : B, orientalis is an 
herbaceous perennial ; B. laxiflora, a trailing perennial ; and 
B, officinalis, and aJhiflora, are annuals ; the last two are the 
most common and most useful ; the whole of them are perfectly 
hardy. The perennials may be multiplied by parting the roots 
after they have done flowering. The prevailing colour of the 
flowers is blue. 

ANCHUSA. — The species are fine herbaceous plants,.mostly 
perennial, but includiug some biennials and annuals. The 
flowers are mostly blue or purple. A, panictUata is a fine 
blue-flowered tall-growing perennial, very showy, and common 
in gardens. The perennial kinds grow freely in common 
garden soil, and are increased by division. The annual and 
biennial kinds are best sown where they are to bloom in the 
open border, as they do not transplant well. One species, 
A. capensU, requires to be sown in pots, and kept in the 
greenhouse. 
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CRAT.^;OUS (Hawthorn).— The most ornamental of the 
smalier trees. It is rather an extensive family, but the varie- 
ties have a considerable general resemblance to each other. 
The nugoritj of them grow into trees of from twelve to twenty 
feet liighy with considerable diversity of habit. The flowers 
are for the most part white, in hnnches, so familiar in the 
common ** May/ or hawthorn ; but there are some with 
pink blossoms. The trees are, however, no less valuable on 
account of their flowers than their fruit, which is very orna- 
mental in the autumn ; the flowers being developed in the 
spring, or between April and Ju*' e. We shall name a selection 
of the kinds, in regard to their aifierent qualities and proper- 
ties, thus :— For flowers — G. Oxyacantha prcecoXy the Glaston- 
bury thorn, white, the earliest of all, blooming in April ; C. 0. 
jhre^lenOf with double white flowers ; C. 0. punicea^ with 
crimson flowers ; (7. 0. raea jlore-pUno^ with double crimson 
flowers. For fruit — C. coccinea, fruit scarlet ; 0, mexicana, 
fruit pale yellowish-green ; (7. arienUUis, fruit coral-coloured ; 
C. AroniOf with yellow fruit For habit of growth — (7. CVim- 
gaUi, spreading; C glandtUoM, compact; C, OxyacarUha 
pendida, drooping ; C. 0, Urictci, fastigiate. C. Pyracantha 
is an evei^green trailing species, with bunches of fiery berries 
in winter ; it is one of the best of plants for training against 
a wall or building. The thorns all grow freely in good garden 
soil, preferring that of a loamy texture. They are, in ordinary 
cases, better grown as small standards or trees, than as bushes. 
It is usual to graft all the kinds upon stocks of the common 
hawthorn ; an upright leading shoot is then trained up to a 
sufficient height for the stem, which may be four or six feet 
high, when they are pruned to form the head. The common 
kind ioT stocks, or for the purpose of forming hedges — for 
which it is one of the best of deciduous subjects— is raised from 
the seeds or haws, sown broadcast in beds, and transplanted 
when a year old into nursery beds. Fences are best planted 
with two-year old plants. The stocks for grafting should be 
four years old, and if they are not placed where the trees 
are to remain, they should have been transplanted annually 
previously to grafting them. — See Horticultural Magazine, 
Part 12. 

CONVALLARIA (Lily of the Valley).— This genus now 
includes but one species, the universally admired lily of the 
valley : a dwarf herbaceous perennial, bearing in May little 
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Spikes of drooping, white, bell-shaped flowers of delicious fra- 
grance; these flowers are attached to slender stems, which 
average six inches in height, and just issue each from between 
a pair of broad clear green leaves, forming one of the loveliest 
of nature's contrasts in colouring — rich green and pure white. 
The name of the plant is Q, majalia ; there are varieties^ in 
one of which the flowers are pinkish, and in the other double 
white, but the simple form is the most attractive. The lily of 
the valley will grow in any common garden soil, and flourishes 
in shady places. The plants are increased by dividing the 
roots. Planted in pots, they are beautiful subjects for forcing 
into early bloom. — See HorticuUural Magazine^ Part 16. 

PAP AVER (Poppy). — Many of the species of this plant are 
weeds unworthy of a place in any garden, although some are 
kept on the lists of garden seeds. The flunily is hardy 
throughout, and comprises herbaceous perennials, biennials, 
and annuals ; the latter have increased in number very much, 
if we allow that colours make a difierenoe. The carnation 
poppy is the only sort worth cultivating, and there are many 
who think the best of the race not worth the most obscure 
comer in a garden. It is however certain, that if colours have 
any charm in a garden, the sort known as the carnation poppy 
has a claim, for it is beyond the power of enumeration to 
describe, or even mention, the hundreds of difierent tin^ and 
mixtures that a pinch of good seed will produce. The peren- 
nials want no culture, but to be planted and left to themselves. 
The annuals will overrun a garden, if we are not careful to 
remove the pods of seed before ripening. They should be 
sown thinly in any comer or place out of the Way, and when 
large enough, placed in all the borders and beds where they 
are wanted. If any one should show a flower at all secondary 
in quality, pull up the plant immediately ; allow none but 
very double and very pretty ones to be left in the ground ; 
the seed from these, or from the most beautiful of them, will 
give good varieties another year ; but even this ought not to 
be allowed to shed about the ground, or you will have poppies 
all over the place, and however good they may prove, they 
will constantly be in the way. The sowing them in one place 
and planting them out in another, gives them a very good 
check, which prevents them running up too high. 

JASMINUM ^Jasmine). — ^A genus of favourite shrubby 
plants with trailing steins, adapted for training on walls. 
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freUiBeSy &o. Some of tiie species require store heat, othen 
the temperatare of a greenhoose, while some few are hardy. 
Of the latter the &Toiirite kinds are the common Jasmine 
(/. o-ficinale)y with bunches of white flowers, which are highl j 
fragnnt, and are produced in Julj ; J. nudyhrum, which 
betfs yellow flowers on its yet leafless shoots, in March ; and 
J, WaUichianumy a snb-eyergreen kind, also producing yellow 
flowers, which appear in June. Their culture is simple. 
They are propagated by cuttings, planted in sandy soil under 
hand-glasses; and when established, grow freely in common 
garden soil. The greenhouse and store kinds grow in a mix- 
tore of equal parts loam and peat, with some sand added. 
/. odoratisntnuMf with yellow flowers, in June, and J. azorir 
cum, with white flowers, in July, both CTei^green, are among 
the best greenhouse species. J. Sambae and its double-flowered 
variety, are the best of the stoye kinds ; they haye white 
flowers, highly fragrant, and are almost constantly in bloom. 

LATHTRUS. — ^This genus, comprising numerous annual 
and perennial species, contains the sweet-pea (Z. odorattu). 
There is not among the annuals a better nosegay flower than 
the sweet-pea, and there are now many seedling Tarieties, 
which render it more liyely as a garden ornament than the 
old sombre colours would be alone. There has been an 
attempt to class their colours and keep them separate, and a 
majority will sometimes proye like the parent ; but they do not 
look so well any way as mixed, and therefore we consider they 
all should be sown together. They may be sown in pots to 
push forward for early bloom ; and two months afterwards 
they may be sown in the borders of the open ground ; the 
first sowing in pots being made in February, and the sowing 
in the borders in April ; but others may be sown in May and 
June if a succession is desired. They grow in any soil, and 
all the trouble they want is to be supported by a few dead 
branches stuck in the ground for them to cling to. If they 
are not allowed to seed, and the decayed blooms are removed 
as fast as they decline, the bloom will continue some time ; but 
if they are allowed to swell their pods, the bloom goes off 
pretty quickly. The perennial or everlasting pea (L, latifO" 
lius) requires only to be sown once, and the root not only lasts 
many years, but spreads wider and wider every year, unless 
curtailed by violence. 

TULIPA (Tulip).— The variegated tulips of the gardens are 
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the progeny of Tulipa Gesneriana, a hardy bulbous-rooted 
perennial. These flowers are grown in collections, and haye 
a noble effect in a long bed. The bulbs are planted in Octo- 
ber or November, shoot above ground in February, and bloom 
in May. They grow in nothing so well as in plain good sandy 
loam taken from a pasture with the turf rotted in it ; and it is 
the custom to dig out the bed from two to three feet deep, 
that this soil may be placed therein. They are planted six 
inches apart, the bed being four feet wide, and containing 
seven flowers across. The tallest flowers, which are known 
well to the fanciers, are planted in the centre row ; those a 
little shorter in the rows next to the middle ; and the shortest 
outside, so that the tulip bed when in flower looks like a bank 
of bloom. The small offsets are planted in separate beds, until 
they grow large enough to plant in the principal beds. They 
are raised from seed to produce new varieties, and they mul* 
tiply by offsets which come of themselves. The seeds may be 
sown in pans or wide-mouthed pots in the early spring or the 
autumn, and placed in a garden-frame ; they will come up, 
and about June turn yellow and die down, but little bidbs 
will have formed ; some take them up and replant them, but if 
they are not too thick they may be left until the next year. 
They will be five or six years before they bloom, and then 
perhaps only show one colour, instead of being striped ; they 
are then called breeders, and may bloom of self colours some 
years before they break into stripes. They are an imposing 
flower, and when very good will bear a high price, until the 
sort is widely propagated. (See ffortictdtural Magadne^ Part 
29.) The Van Thol tulip, a pretty early sort^ with the flowers 
scarlet and gold-colour, is the T. suaveolem. This blooms 
naturally in April, and is very well adapted for forcing even 
much earlier than this. 

EALMIA. — The kalmias are evergreen shrubs, belonging 
to that set, including the rhododendron and azalea^ which are 
called '' American plants"-^ so named from the majority of 
them having been originally obtained from America. The 
handsomest of the kalmias is K. lati/olia, a broad glossy- 
leaved dwarf evergreen, bearing a profusion of very pdie 
pinkish blossoms in bunches at the ends of its branches, about 
the middle of May ; these blossoms are curiously shaped, 
looking somewhat like inverted squat-shaped umbrellas with- 
out the handle : however they are very handsome. The other 
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kinds, K* angusUfolia and JT. glaucOj are smaller in all fcheir . 
parts, but the flowers are deep red. They all force into early 
flower readily. The proper soil for them is good peat earth ; 
it ifl, in &ct, the usual and the best practice to plant these 
kalmias^ together with rhododendrons, azaleas, kc, in separate 
beds or patches prepared with peat soil They are usually 
iDcreased by layers, but may also be raised firom seeds. 

RHODODENDRON (Boee-bay).— Although there are some 
reiy distinct characters in this handsome family of plants, 
there is little difference in their form and habit. Some from 
the East haye superb flowers, and the English hybrids, as they 
are called, meaning howeyer English seedlings, extend the 
splendour of this &mily greatly beyond that of any of the origi- 
nal species. R, catawiienM^ haying the handsomest habit of all 
the American species, has been so improyed from seed, that 
varieties may now be had of almost every colour. The Indian 
and hardy species too, haye been so crossed, that the most 
superb varieties have been produced with the best qualities of 
several species combined. For new varieties raise seedlings ; 
to propagate approved sorts, layering and grafting may both be 
successfully applied. In this as well as some other tribes of 
plants in which seedling varieties have been botanically named, 
there is the greatest confusion ; they must be seen in flower to 
be purchased with advantage, for the name stands literally for 
nothing. These plants are so improved now, that if a person 
had to plant a shrubbery, it would be madness to buy the 
original R, ponticum, or any other that was not of flrst-rate 
habit and character : indeed the time has gone by for pur- 
chasing even eyeigreen shrubs at random, as our forefathers 
were wont to do. All that bear flowers should bear the best 
flowers, and the ill. p&rUicum would cut a sorry figure, with 
its mean, narrow points, stricken foliage, and still poorer 
flowers, among the splendid varieties that have been raised. 
Sow seeds in pots of two-thirds peat and one-third loam, and 
place them in a cold pit ; keep the soil moist, for it must not 
once dry after the seeds are in. When they are large enough, 
prick them out an inch apart in other pots or pans, and as 
they advance large enough, pot them singly or plant them in 
peat beds, giving them room from year to year by taking 
away alternate plants and putting them elsewhere. They 
may continue in the beds till they flower. If there be any 
doubt of their hardiness, put hoops and mats over them, but 
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it is useless to raise tender ones, while there are so many fine 
hardy yarieties. — See Horticultural Magazine, Part 41. 

SILENE (Catchfly). — A genus of annual and perennial 
plants, bearing trusses of pink, red, pale rose, and lilac blos- 
soms, pretty enough as border flowers, but put greatly in the 
background by more showy and popular subjects. They 
bloom from May to July, and all last some weeks in bloon. 
The annuals may be sown in the open border where they are 
to remain : if they are sown too thickly they will draw up, 
therefore they should be thinned. The perennial sorts grow 
in common soil, and are propagated by division. 

DIGITALIS (Foxglove).— The ordinary Foxglove {D. pur- 
purea) can hardly be esteemed as a garden flower, common as 
it is in a thousand places; but there are varieties that may be 
worth notice in the estimation of many people. One variety 
is spotted, for instance, and the shops profess to sell the seeds 
of it ; and there are others said to have longer flowers, and 
hybrids of various colours. The culture, however, of all is 
alike, and very simple. It is sown one season and blooms 
the next. It requires no preparation of the soil, the ordinary 
border is sufficient. The seeds may be sown in May or April, 
as thin as may be, upon a piece of ground that it may stay on 
for a time : when it comes up the plants must be thinned to 
six inches apart ; those taken up to thin them must be planted 
out somewhere else six inches apart, but those not removed 
will be the strongest. Keep all very clear of weeds, and in 
the spring stir the earth between the plants, — ^it will be of 
great service to them. When they bloom you may pull up 
all the common ones ; destroy everything common-place, and 
mark the good ones for seed. The foxglove in the garden 
grows up to three or four feet, has a long spike of narrow 
tubular or bell-like flowers, varying in colour, some purple^ 
some white. 

CEROIS (Judas-tree). — There are two species of this genus 
cultivated, both deciduous small trees, flowering in May and 
June, and bearing pink blossoms. The common sort, which 
is rather the largest growing of the two, is called G. JSUiquat- 
trum. The trees are beautiful objects when in flower, the 
blossoms being produced before the leaves, and appearing 
about the same time as those of the laburnum, the guelder* 
rose, and the hawthorn, with which they contrast admirably. 
It prefers a rather rich soil of a loamy nature, and requires a 
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sheltered situation. In nuuiy places it is planted against 
wails, which situation it well deserves. The seeds are sown 
in the spring, and produce plants which come to bloom in 
three or four years. The young plants require protection. 

PiBONIA (Psdony). — The majority of these plants are 
hardy perennials of the larger sort, growing from two to 
three feet high, and bearing large globular blossoms, of various 
colours. One sort is somewhat shrubby, and is called the 
Tree Pseony (P. MafUan)^ and of this there are many varie- 
ties ; they b^ large showy flowers, but more loose and ex- 
panded, and less globular, than the double^flowered varieties 
of the herbaceous kinds. They are all very beautifuL The 
varieties of the perennial herbaceous kinds have mostly sprung 
from P. €dfUi8 and P. qficmalis, and comprise white, blush, 
pink, scarlet, rose, crimson, and in some cases white delicately 
tinted with rose. There are also numerous colours among the 
varieties of the tree pseony. The single-flowered pseonies are 
like large-flowered poppies. They grow in rich loamy soil ; 
the shrubby kinds in loam and peat. The latter are propa- 
gated by various means, as by division, by grafting on the 
herbaceous kinds, and by layers; the others are increased 
readily by division. May is the general blooming season, but 
the tree pesonies come into bloom in April, when sheltered. 

DAPHNE. — A rery interesting family of hardy and green- 
house shrubs, comprising some of the prettiest and most fra^ 
grant ornaments of the dressed ground and shrubbery. 
Daphne Cnearum is a little dwarf spreading plant, producing 
in July bright pink flowers in great abundance at the ends of 
all the shoots. Daphne pontica is a taller, but bushy plant, with 
inconspicuous flowers of a greenish yellow cast, but highly 
odorous in the evening ; they appear in April and May. The 
Daphne pontica is the stock upon which other daplmes are 
often grafted ; another is the D, laureola, also called spurge- 
laureL The plants commonly called red and white mezereum 
are the 2>. Mezereum; they bloom in March ; D, eoUina has a 
pretty purple flower in March. These are all showy in borders ; 
D, odara is a greenhouse plant, or at least a frame plant, and has 
pinkish flowers in March and April, as fragrant as any flower 
in the garden. All these plants grow well in pots, and thrive 
most in peat and loam, and all but the greenhouse kinds will 
do well in the shrubberies. They propagate easily by layers, 
and also by grafting upon the sorts used as stocks. Daphne 
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Dauphinii, also called D. hybrida, is a seedling varietj wbich 
is perpetually in flower when kept in a greenhouse. The com- 
mon whip-grafling does as well as any for these plants^ but 
B. odora is more frequently done by inarching; they must 
hare pot room, and the B, odora soon gets shabby if it be at 
all starved ; they grow in a compost of equal parts, good light 
loam and peat. 

SAXIFRAGA (Saxifrage). — A genus of hardy perennials, 
of close tufted growth, and mostly of small stature. All the 
species are admirably suited for rock-work, thriving when 
planted on raised banks among rough stones, which they soon 
cover with their matted branches. One species, S» urnhrosa, 
familiarly called London-pride, is one of the most valuable of 
plants for town gardens ; in fact, it thrives anywhere, as well 
in the midst of smoke and shade as in the pure air ; this grows 
a foot or more high, and has pink flowers prettily spotted, 
which are produced about May. They flourish in any kind of 
light soil, and increase to any extent by division. The London- 
pride is sometimes planted as an edging to flower borders, and 
looks very pretty, but requires to be frequently replanted. 

CYTISUS. — ^Elegant, and for the most part showy shrubs, 
and small trees. Cytistu laburnum (Laburnum), and O. 
alpinua (Scotch laburnum), are well-known free-flowering 
trees ; and though the most familiar and common, are the most 
beautiful of the whole family. They may be raised from 
seeds, which need only be sown on the common open ground 
and raked in, where they may be thinned to proper distances 
two or three inches apart, and remain the first season ; the 
next, they may be planted out in rows, a foot from plant to 
plant, and two feet from row to row. As all these trees are 
wanted as standards, whether for their own sake or for stocks 
on which to graft or bud other varieties, therefore the side 
shoots, but the top two or three, should be rubbed off while 
merely buds ; when they are tall enough their heads may be 
allowed to grow and bloom, because those with the largest 
and handsomest racemes of flowers may be saved for labur- 
nums, and the others may be worked with the different species 
of Oytisus, some of which are white, others yellow, and many 
are of different forms and habits, but all make good standards ; 
some of them have small racemes of flowers, others bloom all 
the way along the branches, some are pendulous, others shrubby 
and upright^ but aU very pretty, and worth growing in col- 
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lection among ornamentftl shmbs* {8eeffofi{euUuralJif€iganne, 
Part 18.) Mo6t of the kinds mAj be grown m dwarf shrabs in 
any common soil, and are readilj increased either bj seeds or 
by layers. 

IBERIS ^Candy-tuft). — Of this old annual there are several 
Tarietiesy wnite, purple, scarlet, Normandy, and some other 
merely seedling kinds. It is perfectly hardy, will grow in 
ftny soil, and only requires sowing in pots or in the border 
where it is to grow. It will sometimes shed its seed, and that 
will come up and stand all the winter if it be not too severe. 
It is not a bad clump plant for a geometrical garden, because 
it does not grow higher than six or nine inches ; it has a com- 
plete mass of flowers in its season, and is literally covered with 
bloom. It is easy to make a long season of it by sowing some 
in pots as early as February, and thinning them as they come 
up. These pots have to be nursed in the greenhouse or frames 
till May, when they will be almost in flower, and the seed 
sown in the border will be a month or six weeks later before 
it flowers. The annual species, generally grown, are, /. umbel- 
late^ purple ; /. caranaria and /. odarata, white. Some of 
the species are evergreen shrubs, chiefly white, and there is 
one greenhouse plant, from GibnJtar, and called on that ac- 
count, /. G'ibraltarica ; this has pink and white flowers ; but 
not one of the species equals the now common Normandy 
Candy-tuft, called IberU ttmbellcUa, and the varieties so long 
and so well known among the growers of annuals. 

HYACINTHUS (Hyacinth).— The bulbous roots of the 
varieties of this odoriiierous and very beautiful plant are im- 
ported in immense quantities from Holland, and are for the 
most part merely bloomed in this country, for they are thrown 
by or planted in common borders to degenerate £rom neglect. 
To grow the hyacinth properly the soil should be composed of 
two-thirds the loam from rotted turves and one-third clean but 
coarse sand. If the loam has not been obtained from rotted 
turfs it will be so much poorer that it will require an equal 
quantity of rotted cow-Kiung to compensate for the absence of 
the vegetable mould formed by the rotted turf; it would then 
be loam, sand, and dung rotted to mould in equal quantities. 
In beds formed of thb the oflsets of the hyacinth will grow, 
till in two or three seasons they come to full size and perfec- 
tion ; and hyacinths so grown will not degenerate ; but they 
must be planted in October, and be taken up when the leaves 
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die down. Hyacinths in glasses should be grown in rain* 
water changed every week; and if grown in pots, the soil 
should be, as we have described it ; when grown in the borders 
or in beds, thej should be covered against frost, because it will 
damage the bloom, though it will not permanently injure the 
plant. Those grown in water should be put in the ground 
directly their flowers have decayed, for they derive considerable 
strength from it, and besides that, perfect their offsets^ if they 
have any. Hyacinths will grow well in wet sand, and when 
it is covered with moss the plants look very pretty. (See 
Horticultural Magazine, Part 29.) The cultivated varieties 
are the progeny of H, orientalis. H. araethystinus is a pretty 
pale-blue flowered small hardy bulbous plant, flowering in 
April ; -the others bloom in March and April, and the varieties 
comprise blue, red, white, and a kind of bufl^-yellow. 

AZALEA. — ^A fine genus of low shrubby plants. The 
American, or hardy Azaleas {A, pontica, calendtdaceay nudir 
flora, and viscom), are inhabitants of all our best shrubberies, 
and have been so wonderfully improved by seedling culture as 
to throw into the shade the greater part of the original species. 
The florists of Qhent made a great advance, and there are now 
to be selected twenty or thirty varieties better than the very 
best of the original American species. Every year, too, adds 
to the diversity of sorts and to the size of the flowers, which 
is one of the characteristics of the improved kinds. In many 
places they thrive in the common soil of the garden, but in 
general they require peat earth to be dug in with the natural 
soil ; and where there is to be any quantity grown, or a nur- 
sery of them made, beds of peat earth, or compounds of the 
greatest part of turfy peat earth, must be made up. They are 
raised from seed sown in the open air, and raked in as any 
other common seed; but from its extreme diminutiveness 
many prefer sowing in pans and wide-mouthed pots. When 
they are large enough they should be planted out in peat 
beds, six inches apart ; the second year they may have every 
alternate plant taken out and planted elsewhere, to make 
room for them ; and as they increase in size they should have 
more room. They are propagated chiefly by layers, but 
cuttings of the last year's wood will root very readily in sand, 
like the Indian azidea, though these do not require bottom 
heat. 

ACIS. — Small, but very pretty bulbs. They are all dwarf 
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plants, and quite hardy. Thej should have a light sand j 
soil. Propagated by means of the offsets from the bulbSy 
which should be carefully separated, and planted where they 
may not be disturbed. A. autumnalis has yery delicate pink 
flowers. The other species hare white and red blossoms. 

ifiELIA. — ^A small &mily of yery pretty shrubs, of which 
A, JUynJbufidoif with long tubular rich rosy purple blossoms, 
requires a greenhouse. And A* rupestrU is nearly hardy, 
saryiviBg our moderate winters in dry sheltered situations on 
rock-work, for which its low bushy habit renders it well 
suited ; its flowers are blush coloured and very pretty. (See 
HoHictilturai Magcame^ Part 15.) They readily propagate 
by cuttings, planted in sandy soil, in a gentle heat, and grow 
in any good free turfy soil. A. JUmbwnda prefers a mixture 
of sandy loam and peat. 

AZALEA INDIGA (Indian Aaalea).— The yarieties of 
Azalea indica are evergreen greenhouse shrubs of great beauty, 
raised by cuttings in sand under a bell-glass, and with mo- 
derate bottom heat. In preparing these cuttings, let them be 
cut up to a joint, — the base of a leaf^ — ^the lower leayes for an 
inch stripped off, and the stem stuck an inch into the sand, 
which should lay on the top of some ordinary soil with which 
the pot should be filled within that inch, and the top the 
necessary inch of sand ; the bottom of the cutting, therefore, 
will reach, but not go into the soil ; cover with a bell-glass, 
to be wiped dry inside every morning. When they are struck 
they must be potted off into small pots, and changed from 
time to time as they filL They may be kept in pits in the 
summer months, but the greenhouse is the place to bloom 
them in perfection. Seed may be sown in wide-mouthed pots, 
and be kept in the greenhouse; when well up they may be 
pricked out into pots, the plants not being less than an inch 
apart ; when they are large enough, each plant may have a 
pot to itself. They cannot have too much light and air, and 
they are, when well grown, a complete mass of bloom in May. 
They may be grown to almost any size by shifting from one 
pot to another ; and no plants are so gaudy and rich as they 
are when they are in perfection. They g^w best in two parts 
loam from a pasture, one part dung from a melon bed rotted to 
mould, one part peat earth. (See HoHicuUural Mciganne, 
Parts 32 and 37.) Both these and the hardy kinds are rapidly 
improving under the hands of English florists ; and in their 
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progenj exhibit many different colours in the blossoms. Both 
sets bloom in May. 

BABIANA. — A family of greenhouse bulbous-rooted plants. 
They are nearly related to the Ixia, and require exactly similar 
treatment^ which is, to keep the bulbs quite dry when they 
are ripened off after growing ; to reapply moisture when they 
indicate a disposition to renew their growth ; to supply them 
liberally while growing ; and to plant them in loam and peat, 
made somewhat sandy. Purple and blue are predominating 
colours among these flowers^ which are produced from April 
to June. 

B^CKIA. — Greenhouse evergreen shrubs of the myrtaceous 
family, bearing small white flowers at various seasons. They 
grow in sandy loam and peat ; and are multiplied by cuttings 
planted under a bell-glass in sand. 

BAXSAMINA (Balsam). — The garden balsam, of which 
numerous handsome varieties are grown, is the B, hortensts. 
This old favourite requires very simple culture in a rich com- 
post of loam and vegetable mould ; if the loam is from rotted 
turves it requires nothing else. Sow the seeds in pots, and put 
them in a cucumber frame or melon bed. As soon as they are 
up, and before they have time to draw, let them be potted out 
one in a pot, size sixty, or three inches across. Let them have 
a declining hotbed, or, if one be made on purpose, let it be 
made very moderate. In this bed they must have air, and the 
plants must be shifted every time the pots fill with roots ; by 
giving air you prevent the plants from drawing up, and they 
must be so placed that the tops of them shall be near the glass. 
In this way, you go on moving the plants from one pot to 
another as fast as the old one gets filled with roots. The heat 
of the bed must not be neglected, although it ought not to be 
in extreme ; and the pots will have to be lowered, or the frame 
raised, as the plants increase in size. As the whole of the 
plants can hardly be wanted in pots, some of the least pro- 
mising that appear among them, when they are about half 
grown, may be turned into the borders, where they make a 
very pretty show, and seed freely. Those in pots have to be 
put into the greenhouse when they have grown too laige for 
the frames ; and they should be turned every day, that one 
side may not be drawn more than another. By constant shift- 
ing, as the plants fill the pots, and keeping them growing 
near the glass, they can be grown very large, and the fiowera 
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Will coyer the stems all round. — See Horticultural Magazine^ 
Part 42. 

BA2^KSIA. — A fiunily of plants from New Holland and 
New South Wales, requiring greenhouse culture, as much air 
as possihle^ excellent drainage, careful watering, hut not too 
much. They hear a curious, hut not a handsome flower, some- 
tltiog like the seed-pods of the thistle^ hut the florets are 
jellow or greenish white ; there is B, coccineoj of which the 
florets are red, and B, littaralis, of which the florets are orange 
colour. Thej are aU eyergreen shruhs. In potting these 
plants put plenty of crocks at the hottom to make a good 
outlet^ as it were, for the water ; then fill with the proper 
compost, which should consist of loam and peat. If this, 
upon heing mized, should appear too adhesive, it may he 
cbanged a little hy the addition of sand; hut in most cases it 
will require nothing. Cuttings of ripened wood will strike 
well in an inch of sand upon a pot, otherwise filled with the 
compost, and an inch of sand at the top is enough. When the 
cuttings are struck, pot them into forty-eight sized pots, and 
grow them in the lightest part of the greenhouse with plenty 
of air. Water daily if necessary, and constantly examine them 
to see if they require it. If any of them appear to he more 
lost than the rest, the drainage is fiiulty, and must he looked 
to. Shift from one sized pot to another as they become filled 
with roots. 

BAPTISIA. — ^Hardy herbaceous perennials, with yellow^ 
white, or blue butterfly-shaped blossoms in June and July. 
They grow freely in loamy garden soil, and are multiplied 
without difliculty by division. 

OALATHEA. — C. zebrina is one of the handsomest stove** 
plants in existence, in respect to its foliage, which is large, 
velvety, and beautifully variegated with dark green and a 
paler tint. It is a perennial, growing very freely in a light 
loamy soil, and increasing by division. The flowers of this 
species are of a purple colour, and are produced from April to 
JqIj. The leaves are the most conspicuous part. 

CALCEOLABIA (Slipperwort).— An extensive genus of 
very showy plants, shrubs, and herbs, mostly requiring green- 
HoQge protection, but some nearly hardy, and most of the 
kinds growing freely in the open air in summer. It is only 
for the last ten or fifteen years that the great advance was 
laade in this curious flower ; and it is to be regretted that the 
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finest qualitj of tlie plant has been loet sigbt of, through ike 
ill-advised plan of giving prizes for the worst as well as the 
best habit of plants. Shrubbj calceolarias are rery hand- 
some objects. The herbaceous kinds have larger, coarser, and 
worse shaped flowers ; and prizes have been given for these as 
well as the others. The worst consequence has been the pro- 
duction of a kind that are neither one thing nor the oUier, 
and anything but an improvement. The calceoloiia is, strictly 
speaking, a greenhouse plant ; it will bear no frost, thon^ 
there are hardy ones in the £unily. Their flowers are van* 
ously spotted, on yellow and pale grounds ; are inflated, like 
ill-shaped bladders ; but are very elegantly suspended on their 
wiry footstalks, forming as pretty and as brilliant an object as 
any in the greenhouse. They are generally kept, until they 
are rising for bloom, in pits, where the frost can be kept out 
by mats or other coverings ; — anything short of frost will not 
hurt them. They are propagated by the side-shoots, which 
root freely. Seeds may be sown in pans, or wide-mouthed 
pots, in the spring. They may be potted ofl*, six or eight 
in a pot, when large enough ; and after this, when they have 
got forward enough, put singly in small pots, to be changed 
from time to time for larger. The stems require no support^ 
unless the plants are to be carried out, in which case they 
would require a stake to every stem. The florists' varieties 
are very numerous. (See Horticultural Magazine^ Part 27.) 
(7. integri/olia, and its varieties, angtutifoluif and viaeoii^ 
fima, are brilliant flower-garden dwarf shrubby plants, bear- 
ing large masses of yellow balls. 0. alba is a neat dwarf 
shrubby kind, with pure white globular blossoms. They con- 
tinue in blossom from May almost throughout the summer. 

CALENDULA. — A genus of showy composite plants, in- 
cluding greenhouse and hardy annuals, and some few green* 
house shrubby kinds. Of the hardy annuals, 0. ojicinalisy 
the common marigold, and its double variety, are among the 
most brilliant of all orange-flowered plants ; and C, plupialisy 
the Gape marigold, has white flowers, brown on the outside : 
they grow about a foot high, and flower freely through the 
summer. Both succeed in common garden soil, and are 
readily increased by seeds. 

LILIIJM (Lily). — Many of these are familiar plants in all 
gardens. It is a genus of bulbous-rooted perennials, contain- 
ing many distinct species, nearly, perhaps quite, all of them 
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perfectlj hardy, or sufficientlj so to admit of their bebg cul- 
tirated in the open garden. The common lilj, X. eandidum^ 
vith white flowers in June ; the orange lilj, X. buU^iferum, 
with rich orange flowers in June ; the Turk*8-cap lilj, X. Mar- 
iagmy flowering in Julj, with purple or white Tarieties ; the 
Ktfiet Martagon, L, ckalcedonicum^ with rich rermilion blos- 
soms in July ; and the tiger lilj, X. tigrinum^ with pale red 
flowers, spotted with black, produced in July, are among the 
best of the older sorts, and are all yerj handsome garden 
floveis. These merely require to be planted in good garden 
soil The most beautiful of all the kinds, howeyer, are the 
more recently introduced, such as LUium tpedommj or lancifo^ 
Hum, and its superb varieties, punetatunif rosettm, rubrum^ 
aUntmy &o. The plants grow from eighteen inches to three 
feet high, and bear five or six flowers, (sometimes many more,) 
some variegated, as if rubies were stuck all over their petals, 
and their petals were formed of pearL The varieties are 
striking, and the flowers are much more noble in siae than 
any of the ordinary lilies. Loam, from rotted turves cut thin 
and laid together, two-thirds ; dung, one-sixth ; turfy peat, 
one-sixth, well incorporated, is a fine compost for them ; and 
the principal thing to look to is the health of the root, the 
size of the pot, and the drainage. There should be plenty of 
pot-room. Let them be placed in a cold frame, and be covered 
in bad or cold weather ; they will grow without any difficulty ; 
and as they rise too high for the frame, remove them to the 
greenhouse where they will flower in great perfection, and 
retain their beauty a long time if shaded from the heat of the 
son. They will seed freely, and plants are easily raised from 
seed. The seeds may be placed an inch apart, in pans, and 
placed in heat. When up, let them be removed to the green- 
house, and be undisturbed two seasons. They may then be 
placed in sixty-sized pots (three inches across), and grown 
until they are filled with roots ; then removed to larger, until 
they flower. They are multiplied by oflsets, which form 
round the old roots. These varieties are, however, sufficiently 
hardy to grow in the open air, if the beds are covered with 
some light compost in winter ; and, grown in the open air, 
they form fine autumn blooming subjects. — See Horticultural 
MagazinCy Part 1. 

PHILADELPHUS (Syringa, or Mock Orange).— Confusion 
sometimes arises from the fact, that the common name of this 
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shrub, sjringa, is the same word as the botanical name of the 
lilac-tree ; and as both are shrubs, often introduced into 
gardens and shrubberies, from their free-flowering qualities, 
the confusion is attended with inoonyenience. The plants are 
widely different. The lilac {Syringa vtdffaris), as is well 
known, bears numerous flowers, which are small, with a tubular 
base, and growing in a cluster shaped something like an erect 
bunch of grapes. The syringa, or mock orange, {PkUadelpkus^ 
different species,) on the other hand, bears its flowers, which 
are large, and composed of distinct petals, without a tube, 
either singly or yery few together. The leayes of these plants^ 
moreoyer, haye a taste similar to that of cucumbers. They 
are called mock orange, from the considerable resemblance 
between their blossoms and those of the orange-tree. Most of 
the species haye a strong, but not yery agreeable scent. They 
are hardy shrubs, requiring no particular culture ; they grow 
in ordinary garden soil, where it is not too damp ; and may 
be increased, either by means of lasers, of cuttings, or of 
suckers. The flowers of all are white, with a buuch of yellow 
stamens in the centre. P. coronarius flowers in May and 
June, and has strongly-scented flowers ; P. tpecionu blooms in 
June ; P. Oordonianits blooms at the end of July : the two 
last-named haye scentless flowers. There are seyeral others in 
cultiyation ; but the preceding are selected as being the most 
distinct and handsome. 

IRIS (Flower de Luce). — A yery extensiye and distinct 
family of hardy perennials, readily distinguished by their 
erect sword-shaped leayes, and bearing curiously-formed, and, 
in most cases, showy flowers. The culture is yery simpla 
The plants prefer a loamy soil, somewhat moist, rather than 
dry ; and they haye the best effect when not too frequently 
disturbed, as they then spread into good-sized patches, and 
produce a greater abundance of flowers. They propagate 
extensiyely, and without the least difficulty, by diyiding the 
plants. There are one or two bulbous-rooted species, the 
varieties of which are extensiyely cultiyated as florists' 
flowers ; — ^these are, /. Xiphium, and /. a:i/>Aioi(ie8,«~the latter 
commonly called the English, and the former the Spanish iris. 
The varieties of colour among these bulbous kinds is yerj 
great, including white, yellow, blue, purple, and many inde- 
scribable tints. These should be planted a foot apart, in a 
rich bed of loam, dung, and sand, and should be removed onlj 
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<moe in tyro years : the transplantation should take place in 
September; tbej increase by offsets. From the herbaceous 
kinds, a limited garden may contain the following : — L amaena, 
purple and white, June ; /. crutata, blue and yelloMr, May ; 
/. ptmUlci, blue, April and Hay ; /. flarerUina, white, June ; 
* /. wbbifiarciy blue, May ; /• sambucinaf purple and white, June. 
— See HortieuUural Magaaine, Part 14. 

PANSY ( Viola trtcotar), — The numerous varieties of this 
popular flower, frequ^tly called heartsease, originated from 
the common three-coloured violet. like the varieties of the 
pink, these require to be constantly renewed by striking cut- 
tings j for, as may have be^d observed by many who have 
grown them, the blooms come smaller and out of character as 
the plants get larger. It is true, there are more flowers on the 
plants when they enlarge, but there is a great alteration for the 
worse in their colours and forms. The ground in which they 
thrive most is good rich loam. They should be grown in beds 
six inches apart every way. The side-shoots make the beet 
plants. They should be stripped off when they are two inches 
long ; and they may be put into the ground of the border half 
their length, and covered with a hand-glass. If the place be 
shady, so much the less trouble ; but if not, the hand-glass 
must be covered so as to keep off the hot sun. They must be 
kept well watered. To have the heartsease in perfection, there 
should be a constant supply of cuttings ; and when they are 
struck, which will be seen by their beginning to grow, they 
should be very carefully lifted, so as to break none of their 
fibres, and planted out wherever they are to bloom, whether it 
be in the borders or in beds. After they are planted out 
they should be well watered; and choose the evening after sun- 
set for the job of transplanting, because the plants have the 
benefit of all the night to settle before the sun can hurt them. 
When the plants get large, cut them down close, and all 
the shoots that come will make excellent cuttings. The 
Pansies, which are of all sorts of colours, should be had in 
bloom all the year, except in winter, a succession of young 
plants being raised for this purpose. — See Horticultural 
Magazine, Part 18. 

BUTUM (Strawberry Blite). — A genus of hardy annuals, 
having scarlet strawberry-like fruit, and in that state very 
pretty. The best species are B. capitatum and B. virgatuTtiy 
which may be sown in the open air, in common garden soil, 
in March^ and will be ornamental in July. 
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HOVE A. —A handsome family of greenhouse evergreen 
shrubs, comprising a considerable number of species, among 
which there is proportionate yarietj, in size and habit : thej 
are free-growing subjects. The flowers of all are of some 
shade of purple or blue, and of the shape of those of the pea, 
which form is called butterfly-shaped ; and hence, papiliona- 
ceous, from papilio, a name given to butterflies. The most 
beautiful of the whole family is Havea Uicifolia, the leaves of 
which are bright, and something like those of a small holly. 
This family of plants requires a light fresh soil, but not a 
rich one : one- third loam and two- thirds peat will answer 
well. The drainage must be good ; as much as one-third of 
the ordinary-formed pots should be filled with crocks, and they 
should be watered with clean rain-water, if possible. Cuttings 
will strike in sand upon the ordinary compost ; an inch of 
sand, well saturated with water, should be prepared on a level 
surface of the compost. The cuttings, which should be the 
tips of unblooming shoots, should be taken two inches long, 
the leaves cut ofl* the lower inch, without bruising or touching 
the bark ; and these should be stuck in the sand, and covered 
with a bell-glass. A slight bottom heat contributes to 
facilitate the striking. During the time the cuttings are 
striking, the glass should be taken off daily, and wiped diy 
inside ; and they must on no account lack moisture. When 
they have begun to grow, the glass may be left ofl* an hour 
every day. During the whole time, they must be shaded, by 
putting a paper over the sunny side of the glass. When they 
have struck, they must be potted into the smallest-sized pots 
(three-inch, or sixties), and kept the same depth that they were 
in the cutting-pot ;— on no account must they be sunk deeper. 
They may now be placed near the glass in the greenhouse, 
merely protected from the scorching mid-day sun, and watered 
daily as to their moisture, which must be on no account neg- 
lected. Their tops may be pinched out as soon as they are 
fiiirly established, and this will encourage lateral shoots. As 
soon as the pots fill with roots, let them be changed for a size 
larger, keeping to the same compost, and taking care not to 
bruise the fibres which are exposed outside the ball of earth. 
They may be allowed as much air as possible in mild weather ; 
and if any of the lateral shoots are growing too vigorously, let 
them be topped, for, excepting ff. Uicifolia, they all incline to 
make long shoots. In this way may the plants be grown firom 
pot to pot^ until they form^ firsts handsome little, and nlti- 
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mately handsome large plants. Those who are anxious to form 
large specimens in a short time, will pick off the buds of 
flowers while the plants are small. It is far better to let them 
take their natural chance, and bloom in season. When the 
flowers decay, bj aU means remove the decaying flowers; 
because the formation of seed-pods would retard the growth, 
and prevent them from growing handsome. To raise them from 
seedy sow in pans, or wide-mouthed pots, and place them in 
the greenhouse, where, as soon as they are up, they must be 
kept clear of weeds, and be occasionally wateined, until they 
are large enough to prick out in other pans, an inch and a half 
apart. Here Uiey may grow till they are large enough to pot 
singly, when they must be treated exactly like cuttings. The 
Havea tlicifolia has purple flowers. Other handsome kinds 
are ff, Celiii, blue ; ff. purigens, blue ; and H, aplendena, blue : 
they bloom in April and May. — See horticultural Magazine, 
Part 36. 

MATHIOLA (Stock). — This is a &Yourite genus of hardy 
plants, of which one familiar species, Jf. anntuiy the ten- 
weeks stock, is an annual, flowering in about ten weeks after 
sowing ; another, M. simplicicaulis, the Brompton, or giant 
stock, is a biennial, usually flowering about July ; and M, in- 
cana, the queen stock, is a sub-shrubby kind, though best 
treated as a bienniaL It is difficult to set bounds to varieties, 
when the florist once takes a subject in hand, with the view of 
improving it ; and though we may And, in botanical works, a 
few diflferent species of a flower or plant newly introduced, 
the practical gardener who perseveres in raising and improv- 
ing, soon knocks all these &nciful distinctions on the head, to 
make way for differences that all men can understand. The 
stock, one of the sweetest and gayest of annuals and biennials, 
is now reduced to classes that may be thus defined : — 1st, 
Ordinary ten-weeks stocks, of twenty or thirty different colours, 
which the German seed-growers save distinct. Ten- weeks 
stock with smooth green or wall-flower leaves, many varieties 
of colour. In the course of raising these in great variety, 
some have been found to bloom much later than others, and 
these may be had separately. 2d. The biennial stock, or 
those sown one year to bloom the next, which have about as 
many distinctions as the former, as regards habit, but not in 
respect to colour ; of these, the Brompton stock, the queen 
stock and the giant stock, are well-known distinctions ; and 
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there have been some remarkably fine;, that florists have 
considered distinct enough to name and sell the seeds of 
separately. When we once obtain possession of a good strain 
of stock, and get but a few single ones oat of a great number, 
there is not much difficnltj in keeping it ; for, in the habit of 
the stock, we possess a strong disposition to go double ; and 
the few single ones whidi escape, yield seed equally so dis^ 
posed ; but remore a single stock horn, hundreds of others 
equally single, and which exhibit no disposition to go double^ 
and that single one would not jrield one more double variety 
for being planted among a thousand double ones. So that the 
common advice to take seed from such single flowering plants 
as grow near many double ones, is good for nothmg ; for 
unless the single ones that grow near many double ones are 
of the same seed as the double ones, it is useless ; or, in other 
words, the planting of a thousand double stocks round a 
single one does not change the nature of its seed. Sow the 
annual stocks in a frame ; and when up, give plenty of air, 
and no more water than is just enough to keep them from 
flagging ; when they have six good leaves, plant them out in 
a hei of rich soil, or pot them off in rich soil, and give plenty 
of water until they bloom. Brompton, or two-year stocks, 
may be sown* in May, thinly in the open ground, and whe^ 
large enough planted out, if in beds, a foot apart ; they ^ 
bloom the following June. Cuttings may be stmc^ 
these two-year stocks, when they are fine enough to 1 i th 
it ; they may be struck under a glass in the common .^orders, 
like wall-flowers. M. tristisj the night-smelling stock, is a 
greenhouse shrub, flowering in June ; and though not 
showy, the flowers being of a dull livid colour, yet it is 
desirable on account of its powerful vespertine fragrance; 
this grows in a light sandy loamy compost, and is propagated 
by cuttings. 

LESGHEN AULTIA. — A genus of smalUgrowing evergreen 
greenhouse shrubs, of a very ornamental character. Until 
veiy lately, L, formosa and L. oblata were the only two 
popular varieties of this veiy showy and very common planti 
which may have been recognised of a small size in every 
market for plants, and in all the common nurseries round 
London. It is a dwarf plant with small heath-like leaves, 
bearing a ragged scarlet or orange flower in great abundanoe, 
growing in equal parts loam from turves and peat earth, with 
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saod enough to render it perviotu to water. Within the last few 
years we have had some fine additions to this familj ; these 
hare been found at first to hare erery appearance of being of 
a more lankj habit, and mnch less abundant bloomers than 
ih old familiar kinds. A good deal of this appearance is, 
horreyer, found to be owing to the pains which cultiyators take 
todrire their norelties into bloom, and the consequent rapidity 
with which thej are grown. When cultirators shall content 
themselyes with loam, peat, and sand, instead of exciting 
compost, these plants will not be so tall, and the habit far 
better ; and eren this habit may be still checked by stopping 
tbe ends of the principal shoots, thus causing them to become 
more bushy. To propagate them, strike cuttings in sand 
under a bell-glass with slight bottom heat ; pot them off as 
soon as they are well rooted, and grow them in tbe size sixty, 
until they are filled with roots, and the plants will bloom be^ 
fore shifting. The taller kin^s must have the ends pinched 
off directly they fairly start for growth ; this will induce side- 
growth. In the summer months they must hare all the air you 
can give ; shifl them from one sized pot to another, until they 
are as large as you require them, always growing them in the 

'""^er months close to the glass. L.formoM has brilliant 

"^let flowers. L. &t7o6a has blue flowers, very rich. 

a showy scarlet flowered species. All these 

bloom X. arlier or later according to their manage* 

ment. The n. of X. arctuUa, produced a month or two 

later, are yellow ana red. 

TRILLIUM. — A curious fkmily of very small plants. The 
fltem has three leares and the flower three petals ; these there- 
fore, considering the diminutive size of the whole structure, 
scarcely six inches in height, and the singularity of their form, 
may be said to be more curious than beautiful, but they are 
interesting. Though hardy, they require pot culture to be 
seen to advantage ; they are tuberotis-rooted perennials, and 
propagate but slowly by dividing the roots, but they may be 
Hised from seed, which is inclosed in a berry. This may be 
sown in pans, and be raised in a hot-bed, by degrees inured 
to cooler treatment, and pricked out, three or four in a pot, to 
grow, and lastly potted singly into sixtynsized pots. There 
^ many shades or colours among them, red, white, purple, 
brown, green, and a mixture. All those curious in plants 
should grow them, though like many other curious plants 
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they are greatly neglected. They flower very early in spring, 
and grow best in peat soil. 

ASTER (Star-wort). — There are hundreds of perennial 
asters, but those in general cultivation are the numerous 
varieties known as Michaelmas daisies, which only require to 
be planted, and will stand half a century, spreading, and seem- 
ing in nowise the worse for neglect ; indeed a great mass of 
flowers looks much better than a small quantity, and the 
plants require, in reality, no culture. They grow in any 
common garden soil. Some of the best of these perenni^ 
kinds are A. AmelltUj alpinus, Novoe-Anglice, ptUcherrimuSy 
and hessarabicus ; but the variety is almost endless. Aster 
tenellus, properly a greenhouse biennial, forms a very pretty 
subject grown as a half-hardy annual ; its flowers are bluish- 
lilac, and it grows about six inches high. It is increased by 
seeds ; the perennial kinds by divisions. For the China aster, 
see CaUutephus, 

CALLISTEPHUS (China Aster).— (7. chinends, formerly 
called Aster chinensis, and subsequently CcUlistemma hortense, 
is the well-known China aster, an annual growing about a foot 
high, and having large composite flowers. The China and Ger- 
man asters are favourite border annuals, with flowers single, se- 
midouble^ and double, self-colours and stripes, reds, pinks, dark 
and light purples, striped in all ways. They form a varied and 
striking feature towards the end of the summer in all the places 
where they are introduced. To bring them in perfection, half 
well decomposed dung and half loam would be nothing too 
rich, but generally, as these are planted about the borders, 
they have to take their chance. Sow them in a hot-bed in 
February or March ; plant them out in May. If you have a 
bed of them, let the bed be supplied with a good dressing of 
dung ; plant them a foot apart every way ; keep them clear 
of weeds, and if there be any very sultry weather, let them 
have plenty of water. They will come much larger and finer 
for the drying of dung. Planted about the borders, wher- 
ever there happens to be room, they add greatly to the beauty 
of the garden, because the colours are so varied, and they 
appear to be in the way of nothing. Mark the best for 
seed. 

ACONITUM (Monkshood). — Few persons are unacquainted 
with this family ; the common and the variegated monkshood 
are not uncommon in the English gardens^ but of these the 
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variegated is alone worth a place. Considering that the whole 
family are highly poisonous, they should be carefully managed. 
A. japonicum is a fine dwarf blue-flowered kind; and in 
A, variegatum we hare a dwarf shrubby showy object, the 
bright blue and white flowers being abundant, and entitling 
it to a conspicuous place in the herbaceous border. It is pro- 
pagated by parting the roots, which is best done after the 
bloom declines in the autumn ; divide the root into as many 
pieces as there are hearts to the plant, with a portion of root 
to each, and plant them in nursery beds about a foot apart ; 
but there is no need of parting these for several years unless 
you want the room, for the larger the plant spreads the more 
showy it is. About once in three or four years is enough to 
disturb the plant, and even then if it be too large you may 
chop some off all round to lessen it, without digging the main 
plant up. They grow in common soil. 

TROP-ZEOLUM (Nasturtium, or Indian Cress).— A genus 
of sof^stemmed climbing herbs, some of which are annual, and 
others perennial, having tuberous roots. Tr<yp<Bolum majus 
is the common nasturtium, the seeds of which are gathered 
for pickling, and is sown on the open ground, where it is 
to bloom and bear through the summer. It requires neither 
care nor attention. T. m, atrosanguineum is the dark variety, 
and T. m, jlore plena is the double orange-coloured variety ; the 
dark variety grows out-of-doors like the common one, and the 
double is a greenhouse plant like many of the others. T. minus 
is a smaller but very pretty annual kind ; and what is called 
the double scarlet nasturtium, is the double- flowered variety 
of this species, T. mintis Jlore pleno. Both T. majus and 
T. minus are free-flowering species, blossoming throughout 
the summer, till cut off by frost ; the first a strong growing 
climber, the last less rambling. The leading fiincy kinds 
which gardeners exercise their skill to grow in perfection are, 
T. tricolor and its varieties, T, pentapkyllum, T. hrackyceras, 
T, azureum. These are all climbing plants, which can only 
be grown upon trellises, or with adequate support. The 
tubers, or the seed, or the cuttings, as the case may be, must 
be placed in pots with good loam, dung, and peat, in a hot- 
bed or the stove, to start them fairly, but they may then be 
placed in the greenhouse in the full light, with a glass over 
them for a day or two, that the change may not be too great. 
As they send up their thread-like shoots, provision must be 
made for their support The various fanciful articles of wirr 
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work now made for the purpose afford great choice ; hut 
patterns for these things on a rational plan have been pub- 
lished in the Annals of Horticulture^ to which the cultivator 
of climbing plants should refer before any adoption of the 
present frames or trellis. The plants will require air and a 
moderate supply of water, and after the plants have fairlj 
began to grow thej should be placed in the sized pot thej are 
to fill, not less thskn a twentj-four, and if the bulb is a strong 
one, a pot ten or twelve inches across will not be too large. 
The onlj varieties we recommend for this culture are T. tri' 
color, T, azureum, and T, hrachyceraa, all small and delicate 
growers, with small cut leaves, and all having showj but 
small flowers, excessively unlike each other ; the first, scarlet 
and black, the next blue, and the last bright yellow. Nor are 
the forms any more alike than the colours ; the first is like a 
horn, the second a plain round fiower as large as a shilling, 
the third a small narrow-petalled blossom. These are very 
striking plants, and deserve a place in every collection how- 
ever choice. T, pentaphyllum is of the form of T. trico^ 
lor, but coarser, and the colours heavy and dull The trel- 
lises to support them must be ample and alike, and when 
the plants are well matched for strength, a gardener can 
-hardly show a better family for the exhibition of his skill. It 
must be kept in mind, that they all require plenty of air, 
moderate but careful watering, plenty of drainage, and watch- 
fulness, as the shoots grow, to place them as they should grow 
upon the trellis; otherwise shoots will twine round each other, 
instead of distributing themselves properly on the wire-work, 
and when they once get matted it is very difficult to untwine 
and release them. Those named below are the best of the 
more recent additions to the genus : — T. Zobbianum, a strong 
growing kind, approaching the common sort in size and habit, 
and having rich orange- scarlet blossoms of the size, and nearly 
the shape, of those of the scarlet geranium ; this kind blooms 
readily throughout the winter, and the plant wants frequent 
renewal from seed. T. spedosum, of the habit of T, penta* 
phyllum, with rich crimson fiowers of a very distinct and 
peculiar form. jT. umbellatum has its tube-shaped flowers of 
orange and scarlet in umbels, and bears leaves lobed like those 
of the ivy. These three 4kre greenhouse perennials. The 
general blooming season of the genus is from June to August, 
though the exact season is dependent on the time when their 
growth is first excited. — See Horticultural MagawM, Part 2. 
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ROSA (Rose). — ^The yarieties, colours, and habits of the rose 
are almost endless ; and they are gprown either on their own 
roots, or budded on stocks — that is, stemft— of the common 
dog-rose. When we see the dog-rose grow luxuriantly in 
a dry bank, among brambles and other plants that seem to 
cliche them, it is hardly reconcilable with the popular notion, 
that roses require Teiy rich soil ; and if one of these briers or 
dog-roses be budded as it stands in the hedges, the variety so 
badded on it will grow so strong that we are bound to con- 
sider a rose will grow in anythuog. There is, however, one 
consideration which may account for the almost rampant 
growth of hedge-roses — ^e roots run to an immense distance 
and proceed onwards till they reach the soil that suits them. 
The rose will grow well in any soil that will grow a cabbage 
well. In planting roses cut aU the ragged and damaged parts 
of the root clean with a sharp knife ; and if any part of the 
root is bruised remove it ; plant these the same depth that 
they have been growing before; prune out all the thin 
twigs or shoots from the head or bush ; cut out all the 
branches which are in the way of others ; cut back all the last 
year's wood to three eyes, and always make the cut sloping 
and just above a bud. When they are growing rub off the 
buds that are growing inward so as to crowd the head. It is 
a good plan to prune roses at two if not three seasons, for on 
the pruning the season of bloom depends. The early pruned 
ones grow as soon as the unpruned ; the latter push the eyes 
towards the end, while the eyes next the stem do not push at 
all ; by pruning off all the grown eyes, the ungrown ones have 
to begin their growth, when the pruned bushes have grown for 
a month. — See HartictdturcU Magazine, Part 6. 

RESEDA (Mignonette). — The botanical name of the 
mignonette is Reieda odorata. This universally admired 
« annual is one of the most controllable of all plants; no 
matter when it is sown or where — ^in the smoky atmosphere 
of London, the free air of the suburban villa, the green boxes 
that stand outside the window, the border of the pavement, 
the pent-up pots in the London markets — ^it is obedient ; sow 
the seeds, and the plant, bloom, and seed soon reward us. It 
may be sown four times a-year with advantage in boxes, pans, 
or pots. It may be planted out anywhere three or four in a 
patch, or in a pot. It may be sown in pots and be thinned, 
the plants taken out being used to transplant somewhere else ; 
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if in winter, thej must be kept in the greenhouse, or pits, or 
frames and glasses ; if in summer, they may be in the open 
air. No plant will bear rougher treatment; none sooner 
show when they have removed to better soil. Mignonette is 
nothing to look at except by means of a magnifying glass ; 
it makes no show, but its scent, which has no superior among 
all the fragrant flowers of the garden, will always secure for it 
a place in the most recherche collections. Scatter the seed 
upon the borders ; let it come up like a weed ; it is acceptable 
anywhere — everywhere. If there are more plants in a place 
than you want, you can remove the surplus and plant them 
anywhere about the garden, where there happens to be none, 
and there is room for a few plants. It is so nearly hardy, that 
we have seen the old plants and young seedlings from the self- 
8own seed, actually standing side by side after a mild winter. 
Mignonette, although an annual, can be struck from cuttings, 
which in their turn do very well, and almost assimilate the pbwt 
to a perennial ; they bloom more dwarf under these circum- 
stances, but they are not the worse for that ; and as to foliage, 
generally speaking, that is not much to look at after the plant 
begins to bloom, and does not improve the second year. 
Large quantities of mignonette are grown for the market ; this 
is generally sown in pots, half-a-dozen seeds sprinkled in each 
pot, and all of them submitted to the common garden frames 
with lights ; they are sown about September, and they have 
all the air that can be given all the winter. Of course they 
keep growing, except in frosty weather, and in the spring 
months rapidly come forward. These plants show bloom very 
early, before they have grown much, and are in flower until 
others sown in February and March come in to succeed them* 
The mignonette may be kept in bloom all the year round by 
a succession of sowings. A sowing in July brings plants that 
flower from November till March ; sow the first week in Sep- 
tember to take up the blooming from March to July, and the 
spring sown ones will do the rest. No frost must reach the 
pots in the winter time, and the earth must be occasionally 
stirred upon the surface in the pots to let in the air. 

MAGNOLIA. — This is a fine family of shrubs and small 
trees, some among the handsomest of hardy evergreens, others 
deciduous, and all beautiful as flowering plants. The soil for 
these plants should be deep and good, that is, of free, open 
texture, and neither subject to parching or liable to excessiTo 
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wet at any season. All the magnolias grow very finely in 
peat earth, but this is not essential to them. They are greatly 
benefitted, however, when planted in a young state, by having 
a bushel or so of good compost placed about their roots ; this 
compost may be of equal parts light loam and peat, both of 
turfy texture. Layering is the most usual mode of propa- 
gating the Magnolia, the layers being put down in spring. 
Many of the species are not well suited for transplanting after 
the first stages of their growth, unless they are kept in pots ; 
and when this is the case the roots most be uncoiled and 
spread out in straight lines, when they are planted. The arbo- 
reous species, as Magnolia glattca, tripetala, and some others, 
ar6 only suited for large gardens. M, grandijlora, and its 
varieties, are, on the other hand, evergreen trees, which should 
find a place in every garden ; they are usually trained against 
walls, which they cover with a mantle of large glossy kurel- 
like leaves, decorated from June to September with large 
white fragrant cup-shaped blossoms, looking like large eggs 
when in the bud state. Wherever there is a shrubbery or a 
clump of peat earth shrubs, one or two of the hardy decidu- 
ous species should also be grown. Those most worthy of cul- 
ture are if. conspicua, which has large white fragrant blos- 
soms in the spring months ; a variety of it named Swdangeana^ 
in which the blossoms are tipged with purple ; and Jf. 
purpurea, a smaller plant, fiowering from March to May, the^ 
blossoms being purple outside and white within. A small 
evergreen species named M, fuacata, something like a camellia 
in its foliage, is a greenhouse plant, and in May bears 
blossoms, exquisitely fragrant though not very conspicuous. 

RANUNCULUS (Orow-foot). — Besides the common crow- 
foot, the buttercups of the meadows, and several other hardy 
herbaceous perennials, some of which are very ornameotal in 
gardens, this family comprises the florists' ranunculuses, 
which have sprung from R. asiaticus. These beautiful flowers 
have puzzled florists a good deal, and many have given up 
their cultivation in despair. There is, however, one compost 
which they will thrive in, and it is worth while to be at 
some pains to get it. Cut turves from a good pasture three 
inches thick ; pile these on one another solid. At the end of 
the first year let a man with a sharp spade slice these down in 
thin slices so as to crumble the mass as it falls ; set a boy or 
two to move this further on and pick out all the wire-worms. 
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and grubs^ and earwigs, and any other living pest that they 
can discover; and this done, let it be packed into a heap again, 
and remain another year, by which time all the v^etation 
will have resolved itself into that kind of mould, which if 
separate we should call vegetable mould ; at the end of the 
second year you may set the boys to work to move all of it a 
yard or two, and look it completely through for any remaining 
intruders. This soil, cleared of vermin, will grow the ranun- 
culus well. Exciting composts and various stimulants are 
used by some for the sake of getting them a little larger, but 
there is always the risk of doing mischief, and hundreds who 
have grown upon the stimulating plan, have occasionally been 
visited by disease and lost many of their tubers. In this loam, 
enriched as it is by vegetable mould, plant ranunculuses about 
the middle of February, two inches below the surface ; press the 
earth close about them. When they come up, keep them clear 
of weeds, and as they break the ground loose about them, 
crumble it and keep it pressed close round the roots. Water 
them freely in hot weather, and the instant they show the 
colour of their blooms keep the sun off; they will very well 
reward you for the trouble. When the flowers are over and 
the leaves are turning yellow, take up the tubers, and keep 
them out of ground till planting time. Common sorts are 
planted in the autumn, but the best in February. They 
may be raised from seeds in the same way as anemones. 
Among the hardy perennials which are desirable in the 
flower borders, are B, aconitifoUus, white, May ; R. cUpestris, 
white, July ; E. gramineus, yellow. May ; and the double 
bachelors' buttons. — See Horticultural Magazine, Part 28. 

ROBINIA. — This genus of hardy trees includes the Lo- 
cust tree {E, pseud.-Acada), commonly called the Acacia, so 
much recommended by Cobbett as a timber. It is chiefly in«^ 
teresting in gardens as containing a beautiful small flowering 
tree, called the Rose-Acacia {E. hispida). This beautiful tree, 
and some of its varieties, bear immense masses of butterfly- 
shaped blossoms of a pink or red colour,- which open in June 
and July. It will grow in ordinary soil ; and is increased by 
grafting or budding on the common kind. 

DIANTHUS (Pink). — There are many species and varieties 
of this highly ornamental family of hardy perennials, besides 
the popular carnation and picotee (2>. CaryophyUus), the 
pink {D. plumarius), and the Sweet-William (2>. barbcUw), 
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Thej are eminently suited for rock-work, and are almoet all 
alike desirable in such a situation. The Indian pink (/>. chir 
nensis), is a richlj-oolonred hardj biennial, whicb, however, 
does well treated as an annual, flowering about Julj. The 
iuicy race of pinks of the present day is grown eztensivelj, 
and requires ereiy year to be struck from pipings, which is 
the grass that shoots out round the foot of the stem ; these 
are taken off at blooming time, or rather after, and each shoot 
is cut up to a joint, and the lower leares removed for half-an- 
inch ; a bed is made of rich stuff, loam and dung ; these 
pipings or shoots are inserted not more than an inch apart, 
while the ground is made very wet^ and are then covered with 
a hand-glass, which is not disturbed for some days, and then 
only to water them if they require it. A good deal can be 
done towards moistening Uiem, by watering outside the glass. 
In three weeks they will have struck root, and the glass may 
be taken away, that they may have the benefit of the open air ; 
and in a few more days they may be taken up, and planted 
out in beds four feet wide ; six inches apart every way will 
be the proper distance for the plants, and the soil in which 
they grow should be the loam from rotted turves. If you are 
obliged to use ordinary garden soil, fork in a good dressing of 
dung before you plant out the pinks. In May, when they 
send up their bloom stalks, remove all but the b^t from each 
plants and as these advance take off all the buds but two or 
three from each stalk ; when the buds have swelled almost to 
bursting, but not quite, tie them fast round the middle with 
a piece of bass matting, and tear the bud down at each 
division to the tie. The blooms will be fine, and worth all 
the trouble you have taken. After the bloom is over, the 
grass will be ready to strike for the next year. The best 
double fancy pinks do not seed freely, but they do occasion- 
ally afford us a pod. To raise them from seed the sowing 
*should be in wide-mouthed pots or seed-pans, not too thick ; 
these may be placed in a cold frame, and if not too crowded 
when they come up, they may remain there till they are large 
enough to plant out, in like manner with the approved pipings 
or cuttings. The treatment is to be the same throughout ; and,* 
as they bloom, throw away instantly every one that is semi- 
double or single, and all that are not as good, or better^ than 
we have. Confine the striking of the cuttings to the grass 
of the very few seedlings that are worth tying again. The 
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flowers of seedlings should be examined daily, almost hourly, 
to be quick upon those that are good for nothing, for they 
ought not to be open an hour, as single and semi-double kinds 
only spoil the seed of the better sorts that might give us 
something better. It is not expected to get one improved 
variety out of fifty seedlings, or even a larger number. — See 
HortvcuUural Magazine, Part 30. 

ZINNIA. — A genus of Mexican annuals, gro¥ring about one 
foot six inches high, bearing roundish composite flowers of 
many diflerent colours, seedling varieties having become nu> 
merous. The plant is what may be termed coarse, and is 
better in moderate than in rich soil ; the seed may be sown 
in the open ground, or in heat, according to the time it is 
desired to be in flower. When large enough it may be planted 
out at once into beds a foot apart, or in the border three 
in a patch. When seed has been saved from a single plant^ 
and none other has been near, the plants have come pretty 
constant to the parent ; but, generally speaking, in the seed 
that is purchased, we obtain all the colours from scarlet to 
light pink and to dark crimson, and all the shades from dark 
chocolate to light purple and lilac. It is a difficult matter to 
produce, year after year, anything like constancy in annuals ; 
for the only way is to destroy all others that can cross the 
seed, or to isolate those for seeding, so that nothing can 
reach them. Muslin bags have been tried with some eflect, 
but it must be done very early. The most ornamental species 
is Z, elegancy which has ^rted into a variety of colours ; they 
flower in July and August. This species grows best in peat 
soil, and in a cool situation. 

ERICA (Heath). — This is a very extensive genus of small 
evergreen shrubs, chiefly natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and requiring the protection of a greenhouse, or dry frame, in 
this country. The growth is as simple as it is singular. Ajiy- 
thing short of frost is not too cold for them ; no wind is too 
high for them 3 hardly any soil is too poor for them ; but 
forty-eight hours neglect of watering, when they want it, de- 
stroys them. They strike from cuttings under a bell-glass, in 
* a top layer of half-an-inch of sand, drained in a pot otherwise 
filled with soil, the bottom of the cuttings touching the soil 
beneath the sand. When struck, they require potting in 
a soil composed of turfy peat from a common, rubbed through a 
very coarse sieve, three parts; sandy loam, or sand and loam, one 
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part, well mixed, and allowed to lie together some time before use. 
Put the cutting no deeper in the pot than it was when struck; 
shift it when its roots fill the pot ; water always with rain* 
vater, or, for want of that, soft river-water. Give entry plant 
pl(»ity of room, quite as much room all round its branches as 
it occupies. Every time you shift, keep the collar of the plant 
quite on the sui&ce — rather raise it higher than sink it. A 
eommon frame and light, placed on a hard dry bottom, will be 
the best possible contrivance, for they must be kept from the 
damp, and daily examined with respect to their want of water; 
they ought not to be too wet, but too dry is nearly certain de- 
struction. The larger the plants grow the larger must be the 
pota, and in shifting you must be guided by the filling of the 
other pots with roots. All the kinds are beautiful, and the 
varieties are so numerous that it would be useless to name 
any few as preferable to the rest ; they bloom at all seasons of 
the year. 

GILIA. — ^A favourite class of annuals, with small cup-like 
flowers, very simple, blooming abundantly in June with other 
annuals. There are several varieties, but little to distinguish 
them one from the other but the different shades of colour. 
G. tricolor, the favourite one, has a spot of black in it that 
justifies the name of tricolor, though neither the dull blue nor 
orange are very striking ; the plant may be called neat, dwarf, 
and quiet. It is as hardy as most of the annuals, and may be 
sown in March, where it is to bloom, and not too crowded. It 
blooms from June onwards in succession. Among the family 
may be found blue, white^ rosy, and those we have described ; 
and the general height is from one to two feet. It is not 
sufficiently bright or striking to be effective in geometrical 
gardens, and therefore is not so great a favourite. The white- 
flowered variety of G. tricolor, has the same black and orange 
centre as the other. G. achUleoefolia has the flowers entirely 
dark blue, but is otherwise similar to G. tricolor. 

GLOXINIA. — This is a genus of stove plants, with rich 
Telvety leaves, growing very dwar^ and flowering with large 
bell-like or tubular flowers, wide at the lip, and showing the 
entire throat. There are various colours, and by crossing, 
the varieties increase every season. The principal colours 
were for some time a rich purple or dark blue, and a white, 
with a dark streak. Since the introduction of G. rubra, 
a crimson one, the colours have increased wonderfully, and we 
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have now all shades of blues, crimsons, pinks, mottled, and 
white. They have bulbous roots, a good deal like gesneras, 
which when imported only require to be potted in loam, 
dung, and turfj peat, in equal portions, and in pots no larger 
than the bulb actually requires. As the plants grow, the roots 
fill the pots, which must be changed, and the plants must 
be grown in the strong light of the front shelves or tables of 
the stove, to prevent their drawing up. They want considerable 
moisture while they are growing. After their bloom has 
declined, they want no more water, but may be put back on 
the shelves where they will be least disturbed until growing 
time again, which will be seen by the starting of the buds on 
the top of the bulbs. To propagate, you may take the shoots 
from the bulb when they are an inch and a half long, and 
strike them in small pots under a bell-glass, when they may 
be potted off, grown, and shifted till they bloom ; or plants 
may be raised from the leaves planted as cuttings. To raise 
from seed sow in March ; keep the pots in the stove till the 
plants are up ; when large enough they may be pricked out, 
three or four in a three-inch pot, and in due time pot them 
singly, and treat them as already recommended for older plants. 
A selection of distinct kinds is furnished by the following : — 
G. spedomy purple ; G. s. Cartoni, pink ; G. «. F^ffiana, white 
and purple ; G. pallidijlora, purple. The blooming season 
is from July to September. 

GESNEBA. — This is a showy genus of stove plants, with 
bulbous roots, throwing up shrubby branching stems, with 
spikes of tubular flowers, very brilliant, but somewhat fragile, 
and varying in different sorts from yellow to bright scarlet. 
There are many distinct species, but the leading characters 
are alike ; the most remarkable difference is, that some kinds 
are shrubby. Loam, dung, and peat make an excellent com- 
post for them. They must be potted in a size of pot suited to 
the bulb, and placed in the stove, where they must be 
moistened as soon as they begin to grow, and be grown near 
the light. As soon as the pot is filled by the fibres of the 
plant, and they begin to grow round the side of the pot, the 
plant must be shifted to a larger size, be liberally supplied 
with water, and continue in the lightest part of the stove until 
the buds show for bloom. The plants must then be shaded 
from the direct rays, but not put in the dark, for the effect of 
that would be to make them draw, and the nature of the plants 
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is to grow qmte tall enough, wlien all tlie pains are taken to 
keep them dwar£ When thej have done flowering, no more 
water is to he given. The plants may he placed out of the 
vaj to rest, and not noticed again until the shoots make their 
appearance, when thej may he examined, and if the pots are full 
of roots, change them for larger. If jou desire to propagate, 
tike off the shoots at two inches long, and strike them in sand 
or mould covered with a hand-glass. Pot them off, and shift 
as before directed. This treatment will he proper for the 
bulbous-rooted kinds, of which O. hulboiOf scarlet, June; 
G. dliptica ItUea^ jellow, May ; and G. vhrina^ scarlet and 
yellow, October, are desirahle, even in small collections. The 
shmhby kinds are raised from cuttings, which are shifted on 
when rooted, so as to form bushy plants, hut otherwise treated 
like the rest, except as to drying them when past blooming. 
Of this habit O. elofigata, scarlet, September, and G, hondensitf 
red and yellow. May, are distinct and pretty kinds. 

NEMOPHILA. — ^A genus of Califomian hardy annuals, 
of which the best is i\r. ifuignia, which has a small con- 
Tolvulus-looking bloom (only formed of several petals), of 
very bright blue, with a very white eye, coyering the plant in 
its season, and not exceeding six or eight inches in its height. 
On this account it is a most beautiful plant for clumps and 
beds which form parts of figures, forming a mass of blue and 
white, bright in colour, and not much higher £rom the ground 
than an embossed carpet. It may be sown in pots in the 
autumn, or potted singly after sowing in a patch. It may be 
planted out in May, and will bloom directly, while the spring- 
sown will just be ready in due time to funiish the bloom just 
as that of the early ones decline. There are not less than a 
dozen seedling varieties, and may hereafter be a dozen more^ 
if every seedling that is different firom the rest he kept 
separate. The true i\r. insignis is, however, the most beau- 
tiM; spotted or striped varieties will be far less valuable, 
because less brilliant. It is pretty hardy, for self-sown plants 
stand over the winter. Another Califomian species is the 
i^. maculata, which has white blossoms, having a large purple 
blotch on each of its petals ; in other respects it resembles the 
other. There are three herbaceous perennials, i\r. paniciUata, 
^' parviflora, N, phacelioides, all having blue flowers, and 
blooming in May and June ; they are introduced from North 
America. There are of the annuals, besides irmgnis and macu- 
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lata, N'. aurita, purple, and iV. atomaria, white, covered with 
little dark dots ; and the seed catalogues furnish other varie- 
ties : for instance, there is grandifiora, Br larger flowered hlue ; 
discoidaliSf dark chocolate, with a narrow belt of white ; 
atomaria azurea, spotted blue, and others which we r^ard 
only as seedling varieties ; and except, perhaps, grandiflorc^ 
to those who prefer large flowers, not so good as JN^. insi^is. 
For beds, this plant should be put out four inches apart, when 
it will present a dense mass of flowers. The soil should not 
be too rich, for if the plant grows rank it becomes straggling, 
and unable to hold up its own weight. There is no annual so 
useful if kept in sixty-sized pots, or even smaller, and one in 
a pot, for it makes a bright speck in any vacant place in a 
border or bed, and is never out of place. 

HIBISCUS. — An extensive family of mallow-like plants. 
ff, AJricamta and H. Africamis major are two popular 
annuals, hardy enough to sow in the open air in spring, and 
flower during the summer, bearing cream-coloured flowers, 
with a black centre. They will grow in the common border, 
with the ordinary garden soil, and merely require to be 
thinned properly after they are up ; and the plants taken up 
to thin the others, may be planted out carefully in other 
places. The Hibiscus is, however, an extensive genus, and 
comprises many stove and greenhouse species, of all colours 
among reds, browns, and yellows. H, Manihot has a large 
sulphur-coloured flower, as large as a small plate, opening 
very flat, and having a very black eye or centre ; it blooms in 
July. H. rom-sinensU and its varieties are stove plants, and 
comprise red, yellow, flesh-colour, and striped ; they bloom in 
the latter part of summer. H. syriacus and its varieties are 
hardy deciduous plants, flowering in August. All the family 
are esteemed, but not many of them are in general cultivation. 
The hardy herbaceous sorts, such as H. aqtioticus, white ; 
incanus, yellow ; moscketUos, white and pink ; palustris, pink; 
pentacarpo9, light red ; rosem, pink ; and virginieus, red, are 
pretty. They only want planting in the common borders, and 
will grow, and spread, and do well Most of the sorts seed 
freely ; the seeds come up and the plants do well, and may be 
planted out or potted off according to their intended station. 

LEPTOSIPHON.— This is a small flowering dwarf annual, of 
which there are two or three varieties, introduced from ddi- 
foniia in 1833. Its flowers are of a bluish white, or very light 
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purple, and white, very abundant, and nearly coyering the 

plant ; a very pretty object in clamps and beds, but not very 

long lived ; the bloom looks untidy as soon as it begins to 

decline. The seeds may be sown in the open air in March or 

April, and should be sown thinly, because they must be 

thmned to bloom well, if they are ever so thickly on the 

ground, and of course this involres a waste of seed. They 

will grow in any poor or other ground, and do as well as any 

of the annuals in the common borders. In beds of geometrical 

or other formed gardens where they hare to show a mass of 

flowers, they should be thinned to about two inches apart, and 

very even all over the space, because in beds which form 

parts of a connected figure, there must not be vacancies, nor 

must the plants be too much drawn by being close together. 

In patdies, the least quantity is about what could be sown in 

a pot ; and many adopt a very good plan in sowing annuals 

in pots, and bedding them out afterwards, for the sake of 

having the patches uniform. L. andrasaceus, L, a. albua, 

and L. densifiortu, are the only three distinctions that we 

have common ; but Uiere are four others mentioned, namely, 

L. grandifiortu, blue and gold ; luteu9, deep yellow; pcdlidus, 

pale yellow ; and parviJloruSf yellow ; all hardy. 

IXIA. — In this very beautiful and interesting family there 
is a great diversity of colour. They are bulbous-rooted plants, 
growing from a few inches to a couple of feet in height, and 
throwing up a small bunch of brilliant flowers. Among the 
different colours we may mention as distinct, orange, blue, 
yellow, pinki red, variegated, flesh-colour, white, purple, and 
yellow, in many shades, and one of the most superb greens 
that can be found in the floral world. They delight in sandy 
loam, deoomposed dung, and peat earth in equal quantities ; 
and a south border made up of this compost will bloom them 
in high perfection ; but they are handsome pot-plants, and a 
collection of them so grown is a pretty sight. Few flowers so 
well deserve attention, yet few are so little known and appre- 
ciated. They should be potted in October, and placed in a 
garden-frame, where they must be protected against frost and 
excess of wet. They may be placed in the greenhouse as soon 
as they indicate bloom, and will flower in perfection. Three 
or four bulbs in a pot are sufficient, and the plants in each pot 
should be confined to one sort, as a little difference in the time 
of flowering of two different kinds would spoil the effect. 
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Seeds may be sown very thinly in a pan, and when the foliage 
dies the diminutive bulbs may be immediately transferred to 
other pans or pots, and put in an inch and a half apart, or 
three or four in a small pot, and continued growing until they 
flower. The different rarieties multiply by oflsets from the 
bulbs. Any of the species are pretty and worth growing, but 
the following are perhaps the best, either as respects their 
distinctness or their freedom in producing blossoms : — /. 
amoenaf red ; /. conica, orange ; /. fiexuosa, pink ; /. mowa- 
delpka, blue ; /. scillaris, variegated ; /. viridijlora, pale tea- 
green and black. The flowering season is from April to June. 
— See Horticultural Magazine^ Part 37. 

COLLINSIA. — A genus of very pretty dwarf annual plants, 
natives of California and other parts of North America. 
They all require similar culture. (7. hicolor is a very showy 
plant, growing erect, from nine inches to a foot high (some- 
times more), and bearing a spike of greater or less length of 
pretty pale purple or lilac, and white two-lipped flowers, well 
worth notice in the most finished gardens. It looks well in 
patches, and not worse in pots ; and in clumps, where it is to 
be conspicuous in three or four parts of a figure, it is very 
imposing. The culture is simple. Eight or ten plants in a 
patch is sufficient for the borders, and when they are to form 
a mass of flowers, as in the parts of a geometrical garden, they 
ought to be not more than three inches apart. For this purr 
pose it is the best way to sow thinly, and when they are up 
and you are about weeding them, to thin the plants, so that 
they may not be nearer than say two inches, nor further tban 
three inches from each other ; this gives the appearance of 
a complete mass of flowers when the spikes of bloom rise. 
Sowing in pots should be begun in March, and eight or ten 
plants are enough for a pot. These should be placed in a 
greenhouse, and as they grow, if any two should be too close 
together, remove one. Where patches of this flower are to be 
at certain distances round borders, the balls may be turned 
out from the pots as soon as the weather will be secure. 
There is no real danger of frost after the middle of May, and 
not much after the first week, so that any grown in pots maj 
be turned out full grown, and will come into bloom very early, 
while others sown in the border in April, and only growing in 
the middle of May, will follow with their flowers in a sort of 
second season. C. grandijlora is a still dwarfer subject, and 
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equallj prettj^ though very different from (7. bicolor ; it grows 
six inches high, spreading on the ground instead of growing 
erect, and hearing flowers half the size of those of G. bicolor, 
but the colours are rosy purple and hright blue. There are 
some others, but these two are the best at present known. 

EONDELETIA. — A family of stove evergreen shrubs of 
pretty habit, and well worth cultivating. B, spedosa has 
long been a fetvourite in the stove; it is a handsome grow- 
ing plant that may be rendered very bushy by culture, and this 
is the best plan to grow it on, because the flowers come at the 
ends of all the shoots ; the bunches or panicles of flowers look 
very bright, for the individual bloom is red, with an orange- 
coloured eye, which looks exceedingly rich. Cuttings should 
be taken when the plant is in flower from all those shoots that 
have no bloom ; they strike very readily in sand upon the ordi- 
nary compost. The cuttings should not be more than two 
inches long, one inch of which should be in the sand and the 
other above ; after watering them in, cover with a bell-glass, 
and place them in slight bottom heat Wipe the glasses daily, 
and attend well to moisture. When they have struck, pot them 
off singly in the smallest sized pots (sixties) in a compost 
of half loam, a quarter peat and a quarter sand and dung to- 
gether. These may be placed in the stove' directly they are 
watered to get the earth well settled; pinch off the tops 
directly they begin to grow, and then lateral shoots will soon 
come ; and if these get too vigorous check them also, by which 
the bushy habit will be encouraged. When you have secured 
this as far as you wish, grow the plant right on, and all the 
ends of the shoots will give trusses or panicles of flowers. When 
the bloom begins to open it should be put into the part of the 
hot-house that is coolest, preparatory to removal to the con- 
servatory or other place which it is intended to decorate or 
set off with its flowers. The flowering season is July. There 
is a variety called H. speciosa major, which is something the 
handsomest. R. odorata, which bears red blossoms in July, is 
also a pretty plant. 

ERYSIMUM (Hedge Mustard). — A genus of hardy plants 
consisting for the most part of biennials, those which are 
cultivated being treated as annuals. The majority are unin- 
teresting objects. H. Ferqfskianum is, however, a very 
brilliant flowered plant, growing from six inches to a foot 
high, and bearing a head of bright orange-coloured flowers ; it 
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is as mucli like a small single orange-coloured wallflower as 
anything. This species is well adapted for the beds in Dutch 
or geometrical gardens ; indeed there is hardly any other plant 
which furnishes the colour — ^an intense orange. It is perfectly 
hardy, and if sown in the spring will bloom in June and July ; 
of course much sooner if sown in pots like half-hardy annuals, 
and turned out in May, for they will begin flowering in the pots 
in May. The plant is so small that it is not worth the trouble 
of plajDting out, but should be sown where it is to flower, and 
if it comes up too thickly let it be properly thinned ; but unless 
it is tolerably close it makes no show, and would fail as a bed 
plant. It looks well in patches round a border, and in pots 
among other dwarf blooming plants, because its colour is not 
very plentiful among annuals. Indeed it is so much the 
form of a weed that but for its colour it would not be culti- 
yated ; as a proof of this, some of the hedge mustard is as 
good in all respects but the colour, and that is either white or 
yellow, which not being at all scarce, but, on the contrary, 
plentiful, in better flowers, renders them worthless. 

TIGRIDIA (Tiger-flower). — One of the most showy and 
remarkable of flowers, but at the same time one of the most 
fugitive ; the flowers last but a few hours, but there is a good 
succession of them produced. They are hardy bulbous-rooted 
plants from Mexico, called by many the day-lily. The plant 
grows dwarf, and blooms with a large singularly formed flower 
like a cocked hat reversed, beautifully spotted with a darker 
colour upon a yellow or deep orange-coloured ground. There 
are two so-called species, but very similar in all but being 
of a darker or lighter ground colour. T. pavonia has the 
flowers orange and red ; T. conchifiora is dark yellow with 
spots. There are one or two seedling varieties differing slightly 
from these. The flowers last but the day they come out if the 
sun is pretty hot, which it generally is when they flower, in 
June ; they do not grow more than a few inches high, and 
should be planted in a mass, because there will then be a 
number of flowers open for some time ; when planted singly 
that is not the case, for there will be days when a plant will 
have none, and that, too, before it is out of bloom altogether. 
Plant them in early spring, say March, three inches deep, and 
take them up in the autumn ; or if they are left out, throw 
litter over them, for though called hardy they will not stand 
much frost. 
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PELAEOONIUM, or GERANIUM (Pelat^onium $p.)— 
Botanists distinguish between Pelargoniams and Geraniumsi the 
fonner hanng irregular flowers (petals not all alike in form, 
to.), and ten stamens, the latter regular flowers (petals alike in 
size, form, <fec.), and five stamens. According to this arrange- 
maty the popular flowers now so much grown, and familiarlj 
known as Geraniums, are properly Pelargoniums. Thej have 
sprang bj hybridization and cross-breeding from a race of 
shrubby and tuberous-rooted kinds which are natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and have reached their present stage of 
beauty through a long course of successful culture. The Pelar- 
gonium (Fdargonium) is a universal favourite ; it is a green- 
House plant, growing well in a soil composed of half loam of 
rotted turves^ one-fourth turfy peat, and one-fourth well decom- 
posed horse or cow dung rotted into mould. They are raised 
from seed for new varieties, and propagated by cuttings to 
increase the &yourite sorts ; the seed is sown at the beginning 
of the year, and when they are large enough to handle well, 
they may be pricked out four or five in a pot ; and when they 
liave grown as laige as they conveniently can in them they 
may be separated and put one in a pot. As the plants fill the 
pots with roots, they must be shifted to larger ones. They will 
all bloom the next year. To propagate from cuttings, begin 
as soon as the plants have done blooming in July ; cut them 
all down very much, and form the remainder by pruning into 
a proper skeleton, as it were, for growing into a good -shaped 
shrubby plant for the next year. The pieces cut off will all 
make plants ; in fact every piece with two joints to it will make 
a plant ; cut the bottom clean up to a joint which is to be put 
in the ground, and let the other joint be above the surface. 
Every piece will strike in the common open garden, merely 
being covered vrith a hand-glass and well watered. When they 
are struck they may be potted singly in small sized pots, and 
as they fill these with roots they must be shifted into larger 
ones ; they may be grown out-of-doors until September, when 
they will require to be housed. They may be placed in the 
greenhouse or in a garden frame, but on no account must the 
frost be allowed to enter. The less heat and the more air a 
Pelargonium has the better, so that it be not frosted. (See 
Horticultural Magazine, Part 40.) The Geraniums (Gera- 
nium) are a race of hardy herbaceous plants, ornamental, of 
the easiest culture, and propagated by division. G, ihericum 
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has blue flowers, in July ; 0. sanguineum, red, in July ; G. 
pratense, blue, in July ; G. striattim, striped, in August. 

HYDRANGEA (Hydrangea ffortensia). — The most popu- 
lar of this family has been long familiar to all classes, and 
forms one of the commonest of the market plants which sell 
annually by thousands in all large towns. Grown in the 
ordinary way it is a very showy plant, but with some pains it 
is to be made a very noble object. There are two very differ- 
ent ways of growing it ; the one to form a shrubby plant, the 
other a single stem and a large head of flower. The latter is 
the favourite mode of growing it for show, the great aim being 
to produce as large a head as possible. In July take cuttings 
of the strongest shoots, and strike them in the common border 
under a hand-glass ; when struck pot them in forty-eight sized 
pots in one-third loam, one-third dung, and one-third peat, 
well mixed together, and passed through a very coarse sieve. 
Such of them as branch out will make a pretty little shrubby 
plant ; any of them confined to the single stem will in aU 
probability form a large head. About the time the general 
set of plants drop their leaves, and pretty well indicate the 
strongest heads, other cuttings may be taken off and struck 
in slight bottom heat, under a bell-glass, and grown in the 
stove at once. There will be a change of season as well as a 
difference in growth, but all will be fine. There is, however, 
nothing to stop us from growing the plant as large as we 
please ; we have only to shift every season from one sized pot 
to another, so as to be able to winter it free from frost. When 
growing out of doors it must be protected in some way, either 
by matting, or covering with litter, or by some other means ; 
otherwise it will be killed a long way down, and sometimes 
close to the ground ; but it will often spring up from the 
roots, and grow vigorously to make up for its lost wood. The 
potted plants struck in July should be bloomed in the greeH' 
house, but any of them may be turned out into the borders in 
May. The Hydrangea, like many other plants, blooms finer 
when young than when it has grown three or four years, for 
though the plant is larger, and has more heads of flowers, the 
heads and the individual flowers also are smaller and not so 
noble. The plant forces well, stands a pretty good heat, and 
is one of the prettiest of the forced flowers in spring. It has 
always been treated as a greenhouse plant, and is certainly 
not more hardy than a Camellia or an Indian Azalea. The 
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S. japonica is a very distinct and a showy plant, and 
though it does not bloom in such large heads as the other, its 
appearance is more picturesque, especially when g^wn as 
a bush ; its heads of flowers are blue and white, and are pro- 
duced about July. It requires the same treatment as the 
E, jEfariensiay whose flowers are naturally a pale pink, but are 
duuiged by culture sometimes to blue. 

ALISMA (Water Plaintain). — A genus of water plants, of 
which nearly all the species are hardy. The flowers are white, 
or white tinged with purple, and are borne in July and 
August. They may be potted into large pots, and the pots 
set into water deep enough to cover them. 

HELICHRYSUM. — A handsome race of plants, producing 
" ererlasting " flowers. The g^up is now divided into several 
genera, to which the names ApkeUxiB, Aitelma^ and Pkceno- 
coma are applied. These three genera, with many of the Heli- 
chrysums, are greenhouse plants, chiefly from the Cape of 
Good Hope. The compost for them should be half loam from 
rotted turves, and half turfy peat, well mixed. They strike 
from cuttings under a bell-glass. The cuttings must be cut 
up to a joint, and be put into the compost they grow in ; 
when struck they may be potted in smidl pots (size sixty), 
and be grown in the greenhouse near the glass ; they should 
be topped as soon as they begin fitirly to grow, and encouraged 
to grow shrubby with their lateral shoots. While small they 
should not be allowed to flower, but the buds should be taken 
off as soon as they appear and can be got hold of ; this encou- 
rages free growth, and prevents the loss of time while the plant 
blooms, for they make no growth while the flowers are swell- 
ing and opening. All the shoots that are too vigorous must 
be topped, so as to check informality or awkwardness of 
shape, ff. grandifloTwm, and H. fvlgidum are pretty green- 
house shrubby kinds, the former having white, the latter 
jellow flowers, both blooming in July. H, arenarium is a 
showy dwarf hardy perennial, growing freely in any kind of 
sandy soil, and bearing a profusion of yellow blossoms in 
August. These blossoms are small, but grow in good sized 
heads, many of which are preserved, dyed of various colours, 
and sold in the shops as a component of " winter nosegays.*' 
The common large-flowered yellow annual " Everlasting " is 
the H, bracteatum, of which there is a variety in which 
the flower-heads are white, and another called macranihum, 

1 
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which is white tipped with rose. Though introduced from 
New Holland, thej are treated exactly as hardj annuals, 
being sown at the same time and in the same waj as other 
annuals are ; thej come into bloom at an advanced period of 
the summer, and continue a succession of blossoms until 
destroyed by the frosts of autumn. 

ALL AM AND A. — The species of this genus are yerj beau- 
tiful shrubby stove plants. A. cathartioa is a somewhat 
rambling plant, with brilliant yellow flowers produced pretty 
abundantly in July ; they are as large as a conyolvidus, but 
divided on the edges. It has handsome bright green foliage, 
and grows rapidly if at all encouraged. It is always grown in 
rich loamy soil, but it woidd be better to grow it in two- 
thirds loam and one-third peat, and moreover it should never 
have bottom heat ; on the contrary, it does best in the coolest 
part of the house. It requires occasional examination, to see 
that the mealy bug does not affect it ; on the slightest appear- 
ance of any bug or scale, the plants must be carefully washed 
with soapy water, moderately warm, and the best kind of 
long-haired shaving brush will be found the most useful means 
of applying these soap-suds in the comers, where the bug 
usually begins its ravages. A syringe will be found useful to 
wash off the suds and clean the plant. Cuttings strike well 
in sandy loam and put under a bell-glass, and with slight 
bottom heat, and they may be potted off as soon as they have 
struck in sixty-sized pots, and as they fill those with roots, 
they may be shifted to others of a larger size. As the plant is 
inclined to ramble, it may be treated as a climber ; or as a 
shrub by stopping the ends of the branches while short, and 
so encouraging lateral shoots. A, SchoUii^ recently introduced, 
is more compact in itsgrowth,''and has very large rich coloured 
orange yellow flowers. This and the other species require the 
same treatment as the A. cathartica. 

AMBTHYSTEA.— This is a very pretty hardy annual, 
which grows about two feet high, and bears light blue flowers 
in July and August. The seeds should be sown in light peaty 
soil, and it will only require to be covered over slightly and 
thinned when it comes up. It is too high for a clump plant, 
but is pretty set a little back in the borders. It may if pre- 
ferred be sown in pots, — a few seeds in a pot, — and thinned 
properly when up ; by this means it may be brought forward 
a month sooner, and a succession ensured. It bears abundance 
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of seed^ which should be gathered and deanaed as soon as it is 
ripe. 

AMMOBIXJM. — Of this gmoB, A. alaium is a neariy hardy 
perennial, bearing white or white and jellow flowers in June, 
and growing about eighteen inches to two feet hi^. The 
seed may be sown thinly in spring, and raked into the 
ground in common soil, and when they are large enough they 
may be planted out till the autumn, when they may be potted 
up in two parts loam and one peat. They are afterwards to 
be treated as frame plants, for those who may think them 
worth the trouble. 

AMMYBSINE. — The speicim of Ammfrnne^buxtfolia and 
prattrata — are better known under the name of Ledum. 
They are pretty shrubs, very dwarf, and bearing in May 
a profusion of small white blossoms in close heads at the 
ends of all their tiny shoots. They are natives of North 
America, and are hardy, requiring to be planted in a pre- 
pared bed of peat soil, in whidi they grow readily in sheltered 
situations. They are propagated by layers. 

AMOBPHA. — The species are for the most part deciduous 
shrubs, hardy or nearly so, some of them requiring the pro- 
tection of a mat-coyering in winter. They grow readily in 
garden soil, and are propagated by layers. A, fruticoaa, a 
hardy shrub, bears purple butterfly-shaped flowers in July, 
and those of the other species, purple or blue, are of the 
same form. 

ACHILLEA (Milfoil). — ^An extensive family of hardy her- 
baceous composite flowered plants, of which many of the kinds 
are weedy, but some very pretty. A» Ptarmica ficre plena has 
double white flowers, and looks pretty in a border. A,tomento9a 
is a dwarf kind with bright yellow flowers, ornamental on 
rock-work. They are £ree-flowering easily grown things, 
thriving in common soil, and propagated by division of the 
plant. 

ACHIMENES.— This is a showy family of stove plants, 
requiring little more than heat, moisture, tolerably rich com- 
post, and to be placed near the light. It is in many respects 
like Gksnera,aDd the treatment should be very similar ; there 
are several species and varieties in general cultivation, and as 
some cultivators have been raising seedlings, we may ex- 
pect some welcome additions. At the end of the blooming 
season the plant rests, the flowering stems die down, and there 
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is nothing seen but the scaly bulbs ; these will keep bettef 
without moisture, and placed on a drj shelf, but must be left 
in their pots or pans. When the buds begin to swell and in- 
dicate growth, the plants maj be shifted if thej require it, and 
potted with a mixture of loam, dung, and sand, in equal parts, 
and be placed well exposed to the light, for thej will be drawn 
too much if left on a back shelf, which is too often the case in 
large collections. They cannot be grown too dwarf, and this 
cannot be attained if they are at all shaded or placed where 
they have not the full light ; they should be turned to prevent 
their leaning one way, and growing awkward. To raise young 
ones, break out the shoots from the bulb when only two inches 
long, and strike them in bottom heat, changing from smaller 
to larger pots as they fill up with roots. Seed may be sown 
in the spring, and when up, be pricked out as soon as they 
are large enough, three or four in a pot, and as they get still 
larger, potted in single ones and changed to larger as they 
grow ; they bear showy ^ round fiowers for the most part, and 
all up the branches. Bose colour, purple and blue predominate 
among them, but there is one^ A. pictum, which is rich scarlet 
and spotted on a yellow ground. (See fforticuUural Magazine, 
Part 17.) A. coccinea is a pretty plant, and is one of the 
smallest of the Achimenes, but the flowers are bright scarlet. 
A» longiflora^ with large blue flowers, and A.pcUens, with rich 
purple flowers, are two of the most showy. A small white 
flowered kind, A. Candida, makes a pretty contrast. There is a 
good deal of diflerence in the way different people grow these 
plants. Some grow them with only one shoot from the pot, 
and this is made to form itself into a bushy plant by 
stopping it and encouraging lateral shoots. Others put half- 
a-dozen tubers in a pot, and this plan produces a complete 
thicket of branching shoots. — See Horticultural Magasnne, 
Part 3. 

STYPHELIA. — A genus of evergreen greenhouse shrubs, 
with the habit of JSpacris. Although there are several mem- 
bers of this family, they are all so immeasurably inferior to 
S. tubiflara, that they hardly deserve a mention. That is a 
handsome evergreen shrub, which in its season is, under good 
management, literally— <x>vered, we were going to say, but 
inasmuch as the blooms bend downwards, and are under the 
branches rather than above, we must say, the flowers are as 
numerous as leaves ; one great and excellent quality is, that 
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they last as long as two months in perfection. The flowers 
are a rich scarlet crimson, of a tube form, as indicated bj the 
title, and an inch or more in length. Half loam from rotted 
turves and half turfy peat is a compost suited to the plant; and 
small cuttings an inch and a half long will strike well in sand 
on the top of the compost, which the bottom maj be made 
to touch but not go into. Thej require the ordinary treat- 
ment of Botany Bay or New Holland plants ; that is, potting 
in small pots, growing in the greenhouse, and changing from 
one pot to another as £stst as they are filled with roots ; great 
care in the watering, for it is as difficult to manage in this 
particular as the Urica family, which wants constant watching 
and enough watering, but no more. It is one of the prettiest 
of greenhouse plants ; and there is no excuse for any loyer 
of plants who has it not in his collection. 

ZAXJSCHNEKEA. — ^A pretty perennial species of Zau»chr 
neria, called Z. califomica, almost, if not quite, hardy, has 
been introduced to this country during 1848. It forms a 
densely branched mass, a couple of feet in height, bearing 
numerous flowers, of a scarlet colour, something like fuchsia 
blossoms, only erect instead of pendent. It blooms throughout 
the summer, and is well suited for the decoration of the 
flower-garden during that period of the year. It propagates 
rery finely from cuttings, or also by division. The old plants 
require to be kept rather dry in winter. It may be planted 
out in any moderately good garden soil, and requires no sub- 
sequent culture, beyond what is routine. 

BLUMENBACHIA.— Annual plants a good deal like the 
Locua, from which genus one of the sorts, £. insigniSf has 
been removed. They are hardy trailing species, one with 
white flowers, the other green and red. They are more 
curious than beautiful. They require to be sown in pots, and 
when large enough, planted out where they are to bloom, or 
potted to run up a trellis of some kind. They will grow in 
almost any garden soil. 

CHOROZEMA. — A very handsome family of evergreen 
greenhouse shrubs, requiring some attention ; growing best in 
loam, peat, and dung, and blooming with butterfly-shaped 
flowers in the early spring. The most popular of these are 
C. varia, C. HeTichmanni, (7. iUdfoliOy C. cordate^ G. nana, 
C. ovatOy and G, rhomhea. The flowers of these are yellow, 
orange, red, or a mixture of two or more of them. The habits 
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yarj also, but thej all require the same treatment. Small 
plants from cuttings may be put into the smallest sized pots, 
and as thej increase in size thej must be shifted into larger ; 
but the same compost must be used. They should on all 
occasions have all the air that can be safely given even in 
winter time. To strike the cuttings they should be selected 
from unblooming shoots, two inches of the top taken off at a 
joint, and the lower leaves removed for nearly an inch. Fill 
up a pot to within three-quarters of an inch of the top ; 
strike it on the table to settle it a little, and after levelling it 
put three-quarters of an inch depth of silver sand, which must 
be thoroughly wetted ; stick all the cuttings in, so that the 
bottom touches the mould, and when they are all done, with a 
very fine rose settle the sand to the stems by a little gentle 
sprinkle ; put a glass over, and place the pot of cuttings in a 
declining hot-bed, or on the tan of the propagating house or 
pinery, but a declining hot-bed will do ; the glass must be 
wiped every morning, and the cuttings kept moist. They 
will very soon begin growing, and show that they have rooted ; 
they may then be potted into the smallest sized pots, and are 
ready for growing as the others. Seed may be sown in the 
spring in wide-mouthed pots, and as soon as the plants are 
large enough pot them singly, and treat them as cuttings that 
have struck root. — See Horticultural Magazine, Part 47. 

BONAPARTEA. — B. juncea is a most elegant plant, grow- 
ing with a large mass of decurved rush-like leaves, all spring- 
ing from one centre or heart, and continuing usually for 
several years in this interesting state. When it flowers, an 
erect stem issues from the centre of this heart, and bears a 
numerous array of tubular blue flowers. It grows in sandy 
loam, requiring a largish-sized pot. The plant increases from 
seeds, or by divisions of the offshoots when produced. It is 
not often seen in bloom. 

WISTARIA.— The most beautiful of the two hardy species, 
familiar in gardens, is W.sinermSf or as it was formerly named, 
Glycine sinensis, a strong growing deciduous, and perfectly 
hardy climbing shrub, of great beauty, bearing long racemes 
of purplish lilac flowers, formed like the laburnum, and 
showing its flowers in perfection before the foliage. It is 
generally grown on a south wall, and early in the spring 
makes a show that eclipses most other things near it. It 
grows rapidly, making branches from fifteen to twenty feet 
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in a season, when it once fairij establishes itself. It is propa- 
gated bj layers, which root fireelj, and only require to be 
Qotched and p^^ged underground any time between Michael* 
mas and January. These may be taken off in the autumn, 
and potted, for the oonyenience of planting out when fully 
established. While in pots, like many other more hardy 
plants, it wants the protection of a frame in hard weather, 
unless the pots are plunged, in which case the firost cannot 
penetrate the sides of the pot, which it would if not protected 
in the ground or under cover. It may be raised from seed 
sown in the open air in spring, and trotted the same as layers 
in pots when large enough. 

DIOSMA. — A small tribe of greenhouse shrubs, remark* 
able for their strongly scented foliage, which, however, accord- 
ing to our notions, is no recommendation. Some of the genus 
so called have been removed to Adenandra^ Affothama, Bary» 
osma, &o. This family is composed of shrubby evergreens 
with small close foliage, and flowers for the most part white 
at the ends of all ^e shoots. They are very easily raised 
from cuttings about two inches long from the ends of the 
branches. The foliage is taken off about three-quarters of an 
inch of the lower end of the stem^ which is cut very clean up 
to the joint ; these cuttings inserted in an ordinary flower 
pot fill^ with a compost of loam, dung, and turfy peat, and 
covered with a bell-glass, watered moderately and placed in 
the greenhouse, will very soon strike, and may be potted into 
thumb-pots first, and when they have filled these with roots, 
changed to sixties, firom those to forty-eights, and so on ; but 
it will be desirable to keep the plants a little in shape by 
stopping the most vigoroua branches, and so causing lateral 
shoota. They make a variety in the greenhouse, but there 
are many very much prettier plants to our fancy, and the 
strong scent of the foliage is to us anything but agreeable. 
The prevailing colour of this flower is white, though there are 
two or three with pinkish or purplish flowers ; they bloom in 
May, June, and July. 

ANDEOSACE. — A genus of very elegant alpine plants, of 
the primrose class ; all small and dwarf, and the hardiest of 
them well adapted for sheltered rock -work. The whole of 
the species are very interesting, grown in pots, among a 
collection of alpines. Their greatest risk is from excess of 
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moisture about the crowns or roots^ and from the dampness of 
our winters are much more liable to suffer injury than from 
the degree of cold. They ought to be kept in small pots, 
very well drained, and should have a mixture of very sandy 
peat and light turfy loam. In the application of water, great 
care is necessary at all seasons, but especially in winter. A. 
hrevifolia, and ^ocfea, white ; and A. camea, and Ckamarfcume, 
pink, require the shelter of a frame ; the first blooms in May, 
the other in July. The other species endure the temperature 
of our climate. The perennial, biennial, and annual species, 
require the same kinds of treatment, differing only in the 
mode of propagation, which in the former is by division, and 
in the latter by seeds. 

ANDROS^MUM (Tutsan).— A shrub, of dwarf compact 
habit, growing not more than a foot high, and bearing 
numerous yellow flowers in August. The species is called 
A, officinale. It forms a pretty undergrowth, in shrubberies, 
growing readily under trees. Common soil suits it, and it is 
easily increased by dividing the tufts of the roots. 

TEOOMA. — A genus of elegant tubular-flowered plants j 
consisting of climbers both evergreen and deciduous, and of 
evergreen and deciduous shrubs. T, radicans^ and its varie- 
ties, are beautiful orange-flowered hardy deciduous climbers, 
very ornamental against a wall or the front of a house. They 
grow well in good rich loam, and are propagated by layers. 
The plant should be pruned much in the same way as the 
vine, which its leafless stems a good deal resemble. T. jcumv- 
noides is a beautiful greenhouse evergreen climber, with white 
blossoms rose-coloured in the centre ; produced in July and 
August. T, capensis is another very pretty greenhouse bush, 
with orange-coloured blossoms in July. These greenhouse 
kinds grow best in a mixture of loam and peat, and propagate 
freely by cuttings placed in a gentle heat. 

BILLARDIERA. — ^Handsome evergreen climbers with neat 
glossy foliage, and greenish-yellow or cream-coloured flowers, 
succeeded by handsome berries ; JB. hmgifiwa has these 
berries of a beautiful purple. They grow in peat and loam, 
mixed in equal quantities, and may be ndsed from seeds, 
or are easily obtained from cuttings placed in a slight heat 
The beautiful blu^-flowered Sollyas, are closely i^ated to 
these, and are united with them by some. 
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VERBENA (Yenrain). — A fayourite genua, consisting for 
the most paxt of perennial species, some few of which are 
hardy, but the majoritj require some degree of protection 
daring the winter season. There is an indigenous species of 
Terrain, but it is a mere weed. The best hardy kind of which 
we have any knowledge is V. venota, an upright-growing 
plant a foot and a half in height, bearing purplish-rose-coloured 
flowers in July and August ; this propagates readily by part- 
ing its somewhat creeping underground stems. The race of 
half-hardy Verbenas has given rise to those fine seminal varie- 
ties, which are now during summer to be seen decorating 
almost every garden. V. Melindres was the first favour- 
ite in this now extensive &mily, but that, like all the other 
so-called species, appears lost amid the wonderful variety 
of far more b^iutiftil sorts that have sprung up under 
the florist's superintendence. The V. Melindres will, how- 
ever, always have one advantage that will retain for it a 
popularity not easily taken away ; it has been beaten in form 
over and over again, and has been equalled in colour, but its 
creeping habit cannot be excelled, nor can its abundant bloom. 
The arbitrary names given to hundreds of new varieties — new 
in habit, form and colour — would be useless here ; that which 
is the best to-day may be beaten to-morrow. As useless would 
it be to mention the specific titles by which the catalogues 
register a score or two, that we should not allow a space in 
even a moderate garden. The verbena strikes freely under a 
bell-glass in a pot of loam, dung, and peat, and it grows freely 
in any rich light soil, consequently most flower gardens agree 
with it. The seeds should be sown in pans, and placed in a 
greenhouse or frame. The young seedlings should soon be 
picked out into pots, half-a-dozen in a pot, and after that they 
may be planted out in beds six inches apart, until it is seen 
what flowers they produce ; and such as are worthy may be 
propagated. There is not a better plant for flower-beds and 
borders at present in cultivation. In geometrical gardens, 
use those which approach nearest to the admirable habit of 
F. Melindres, which creeps along the ground spreading and 
rooting at every joint, until it covers a bed like a carpet, and 
throws up its umbels or trusses of vivid scarlet all over its 
allotted space. Whites, lilacs, deep purples, and pinks of all 
shades, abound in this brilliant family of plants, and some 
attention is required to keep up a uniformity of colour. If a 
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parterre be formed of twenty-four beds^ these consisting of four 
sorts of figures^ six of each kind ; then three of that six should 
be of one colour, and three of another ; say three scarlet and 
three white : in the next six, three pink and three dark purple. 
The other twelve beds may be made up of annuals or peren- 
nials of other kinds ; but four distinct colours of verbena 
cannot be surpassed for the length of time they are in bloom, 
by anything that can be selected. Bright blues and bright 
yellows can be furnished by other things ; but scarlet and 
white, flesh colour or pink or deep purple, cannot be furnished 
by any tribe of plants so well as the verbena, because they are 
as close to the ground as a carpet, and last in full bloom for 
months. Cuttings put in in the autumn will make splendid 
plants for turning out in the early spring. 

CISTUS (Rock Rose).— The family of Rock Roses are re- 
markable for brilliant but evanescent flowers. The flowers 
are large, and for the most part distinct and rich in colour, 
but their texture is remarkably flimsy, and they soon falL 
Nevertheless these plants, which form compact evergreen, 
though scarcely hardy shrubs, are very gay subjects for rock- 
work, or sunny spots, on account of the profusion of blossoms 
they bear during the hot weather of summer. They are in- 
creased by cuttings, which should be planted in spring, under 
hand-glasses, in sandy and rather peaty soil, and the plants 
when rooted ought to be kept in pots, and shifted from time 
to time until they can be planted where they are to remain. 
There is an advantage in having the young plants in pots, as 
the protection which is essential to their well-being during the 
winter months can be more readily given them. The amount 
of protection they receive in winter must depend on the 
locality, and the severity of the season : they will not bear 
much frost without injury. They require a dry and well 
drained soil, and no better place can be found for them than 
a piece of exposed rock-work. In such situations, too, on 
account of their slow and somewhat stunted growth, they ex- 
perience a minimum of injury from cold. Two-year old plants 
are, perhaps, the handsomest, unless the older ones escape 
uninjured by frosts. The best sorts are G* ladaniferus, 
with white flowers beautifully spotted with purple ; C. cor^ 
hariemUf white, the margins tinged with rose ; C hxurifoliuMy 
with large white blossoms ; and 0. purpuretiSy the blossoms of 
which are large and very handsome bright reddish purple, 
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with a yellow spoti and dark purple velvet mark on each 
petal The general blooming season is June and Julj. 

HELIANTHEMUM (Son Rose).— These are small ever- 
green shrubs, mostly trailing, and among the prettiest orna- 
ments of rock-work; they are immediately related to the 
Gistus £Eunily, but are altogether smaller. The genus com- 
prises more than a hundred species and varieties, some requiring 
a frame, but the greater part nearly hardy ; thirteen or four- 
teen of the varieties are hardy annuals ; thirty and more are 
frame plants ; and the rest hardy shrubs and trailing plants. 
They are various in colour, very fragile, grow chi^y upon 
rocks and rock-work, and therefore require hard, dry and poor 
ground. The annuals may be sown thinly on the g^und of 
the common border. The others want but little care except 
80 far as potting the tender and planting out the hardy sorts. 
It is very desirable that the few of those that are at all neces- 
sary in a garden should be selected while in bloom, that the 
purchaser may know what he is about. There is so little 
difiference in many of the so-called varieties, that ordinary 
people would not detect it. The vast majority are yellow, a 
few are white and red, but the shades are all between the red 
and yellow. The poorer the loam in which these plants are 
grown the better ; or a mixture of loam and peat is as good as 
anything : they are, however, best on rock-work and banks. 
In raising them from seed the same kind of soil is used, and 
the seed is to be sown in wide-mouthed pots ; the plants must 
be pricked out three or four in a small pot^ as soon as they are 
large enough, and when they have grown to fill these pots, let 
them be planted singly in small pots, to be changed as the 
roots again reach the sides. Let uiem then be placed in the 
borders or on rock-work or banks. The shrubby kinds may 
be struck from cuttings. It is a good plan to keep a stock in 
small pots for facility of preservation during the winter, when 
the exposed plants are sometimes killed. Some of the most 
distinct of the dwarf trailing sorts are the following : — H, 
rhodanthum, rose ; ff. venustum, crimson ; H. taurkum, yel- 
low; H. Tiiacranihum, creamy white ; ff, hyssopifolium, copper 
colour ; H, apenninum, white. There are double-flowered 
varieties of several of these colours. The general blooming 
season is from June to August. — See HorticuUurdL Magazine, 
Parts 28 and 45. 

MIEABILIS (Marvel of Peru). — ^Before the introduction of 
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the dahlia this plant was a great favourite in large choice 
gardens, and at times made a splendid appearance in the 
borders. It is a perennial, with a tuberous root, branching 
stems, and bearing a roundish flower with rather a long tube. 
The individual bloom is in one respect like the convolvulus ; 
that is, it shuts up on dull days and in the dark or wet ; it is 
therefore an ungracious looking plant in bad weather. The 
plant grows from eighteen inches to two feet six inches high. 
The flowers come at every joint, consequently when they fairly 
open they cover the plant. Some of the tubes of the flowers 
are as much as two or three inches long, others are shorter ; some 
of the flowers are much smaller than others ; some are yellow, 
some red, some white, and some of all shades between them, 
while others have two colours disposed in stripes. They 
should be raised from the best seed that can be got, and pro- 
bably that may be very common ; that is, the produce will be 
plants with insignificant flowers ; but of this we must run the 
chance, unless we can get some from people who have taken 
pains. Sow the seed in a hot-bed in spring, and as soon as 
the plants are large enough prick them out three or four or 
half-a-dozen in a pot, to grow until the middle of May, when 
they may be planted out a foot apart all over the bed. Here 
they will only require to be kept clear of weeds, and be 
watered in the event of the weather proving more than usually 
parching, but not if the weather be at all seasonable. In 
September the foliage will be touched by the first frost, there- 
fore it is better to dig the tubers up, cut off all the plants, 
and lay the tubers in sand in a box, where the frost cannot 
reach them. In the spring they may be put in the ground 
where they are to flower, whether that be in beds or borders ; 
the former is the better, because it will be found that many 
are not worth keeping. Any that have bright colours, large 
flowers, plenty of them, and are of good habit, may be marked 
and described, and if desirable propagated in the spring ; the 
rest should be thrown away. The Marvel of Peru was a great 
favourite at one time, but it has been greatly neglected of late. 
When you have got a few good ones you may propagate them 
as much as you like, by parting the roots or striking the shoots, 
like those of the dahlia ; but we should rather keep on seeding 
and getting a few good ones before we troubled ourselves to 
multiply any unless they were extraordinary. Some of the 
flowers will be seen of a size less than a sixpence, while others 
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will have a trumpet-mouth as large as half- a- crown. The plants 
seldom come into flower before July, and thej then continue 
in bloom till cut off bj the frosts. The common species is the 
MirabUis jalapa ; two others less common are M, longijlora 
and M. suaveolens, both having white flowers, with longer 
tubes than in the common sort. 

IXORA, — A noble family of stove evergreen shrubs, com- 
prising several very striking species and varieties. /. coc- 
cinea and /. alba have been long cultivated as show-flowers^ 
and formed the most important features in collections of stove 
and greenhouse plants. They require a soil of loam and peat 
earth, and they must be grown in the strong light or they 
become drawn. The cuttings root easily in bottom-heat in 
sand, which must be constantly moist, and they require a bell- 
glass over them ; if the sand be on the common soil in which 
the plant grows, it will cause the roots to strike into the com- 
post and the plant to thrive. Pot the rooted cuttings in 
ibrty-eight sized pots, piuch out the growing heart of the plant 
to make it bushy, and give air when it can be done con- 
veniently. Examine daily to see if there be any attack of 
bug or scale, and if there be, wash with a shaving-brush and 
soap and water, but do it gently j the plants may afterwards 
be syringed to clear them of the soapsuds, and this remedy 
must be applied if necessaiy very often. As the roots All the 
successive pots the plants must be put into larger ones, so 
that there must be no actual starving of the plant, though we 
are fiir from wishing rapid growth. As the noble trusses of 
bloom come at the ends of the shoots, and come large in pro- 
portion to the strength of the shoot, the stopping of the main 
ones to make side ones must be the work of judgment, because 
you may keep stopping and thereby increasing the number of 
shoots until they are all too weak to flower well, if at all. 
The form of the plant and the prospect of the flowers must 
guide the cultivator, who must produce good heads of bloom 
or he will be disappointed. There are other varieties, but they 
are all evergreen shrubs and require the same treatment. 
/. croeea, and /. javanica^ are two very beautiful kinds 
with salmon-coloured blossoms ; 7. coccinea has the flowers 
scarlet ; /. alba has them white. They may be had in bloom 
throaghout the early part of the summer, and the blooms 
come in large close bunches at the ends of the branches. 

GLADIOLUS (Corn-flag).— A family of bulbous-rooted 
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plants from the Cape of Good Hope, for the most part set 
down as greenhouse plants, but in fact flowering in the open 
air stronger and better than thej will under any other mode 
of culture. They may be planted in the autumn six to eight 
inches deep in a warm border, and a little litter or temporary 
protection in the event of frost will be found desirable. If 
grown in pots it is necessary to place them in frames during the 
winter, for the frost would soon get through the sides among 
the small fibres, which grow next the pot, and injure the 
blooming if not hurt the bulb itself. Sandy loam and peat is 
the best compost, and if they are to grow in beds or on borders, 
the soil ought to reach a foot or eighteen inches deep. The 
plants, after flowering, require no water. They grow up firom 
two to three feet high with sword-shaped leayes, and the 
flowers, which are like lilies on a smaller scale, come on long 
spikes hanging to one side of the stem, and often rather 
bending downwards gracefully as if by their own weight- 
There are many varieties, the colours being yellow, red, orange, 
pink, flesh, light purple, white, blush, and several of these 
^ differently combined. The roots multiply by offsets, and they 
may be raised from seed. This must be sown in pans veiy 
thinly in February, and be placed in the greenhouse, covered 
with a hand-glass ; when up they must be cleaned from every 
kind of weed and watered occasionally. The hand-glass may 
be removed, because after the first three or four days of grow- 
ing they want no more protection than the greenhouse will 
give. When the leaves die do^vn in autumn the small bulbs 
must be carefully taken up, fresh pans provided with the 
proper soil, and the bulbs replaced an inch apart all over the 
surface, the bulbs being covered about an inch. They must 
be kept in the greenhouse until they come up again in the 
spring, when the surface of the earth must be stirred with a 
piece of stick pointed, care being used not to disturb the little 
bulbs ; give water when they want refreshment, and keep clear 
of weeds until the foliage dies down again, when the bulbs 
may be taken up, and in November planted again three 
or four in a pot (three-inch pots, size sixty), and kept in the 
greenhouse. At the end of this season's growth they may be 
taken up, and will be of a good size. In November they may 
be planted out-of-doors on a south border, covered with litter 
during the frosty months, and left to themselves after the 
beginning of May. In June and July they will most likely 
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flower. Of the larger growing sorfcs there are many beautiful 
varieties and hybrids raised in gardens ; the most distinct of 
the hardy species and the best for flower gardens, are G. na- 
talensis or psittacimia, flame-colour mottled ; G. cardincdis, 
scarlet and white ; and G. hyzantinvSy purple. G. blandtLs and 
G. ramosuSy are light-coloured ones ; G. insignis, scarlet. 
They flower in June and July. — See HorticuUural Magazine, 
Part 12. 

CARNATION AND PICOTEE {Dianthus Caryophyllus, 
twr«). — These superb and highly-scented flowers are precisely 
similar as to their requirements ; they are in their nature in 
every respect alike. They are propagated chiefly by layering ; 
the shoots at the bottom of their stems are longer than those 
of the pink, and can be pegged under the surface to strike 
root when half divided from the parent ; for by cutting any of 
the shoots half-way through, and pegging them under the sur- 
face where they are cut, the supply of nourishment from the 
parent plant will be diminished, and for this diminished supply 
the shoots endeavour to compensate by forming roots. The 
shoots in this case do not flag, because the connexion with the 
old plant not being cut ofi*, as in the entire removal of a 
piping, there is not so much risk of losing any of them. In 
catting these stems the knife should go in just under a joint, 
about the third joint from the top, and when nearly half 
through it should be split up half an inch above the joint ; 
the sloping piece below the joint should be cut off even, and 
the half joint that is separated, will, when the stem is pegged 
down, send forth root. These layers, as they are called, may 
be all cut off in September and potted, in four-inch pots, two 
in a pot, with nothing but clean good loam — no dung. In 
February you prepare rich mould to bloom them in : half loam 
from rotted turves, a fourth decomposed dung, and the other 
fourth turfy peat and silver or other very clean sand ; let this 
be mixed well and left in a heap. In the beginning of April 
get twelve-inch pots, filled one-third with sherds or crocks, 
that is, broken pots, then a third of the proper soil ; then turn 
out the ball of earth with your pair of plants in it, and having 
placed it in the middle the proper depth, it is to be filled up 
aU round ; press the soil to the ball of earth, and after adjust- 
ing it properly and filling up the pot within half-an-inch of 
the top edge, place it on a hard bottom. Go through the whole 
in the same way. Water freely, and take all the possible 
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means to prevent vermin from getting to the pots ; one plan 
is, to make shelves with their supports standing in pans of 
water. When the stems rise for bloom, treat them in the same 
way as pinks in every respect, even to the flowering. The 
carnation differs from the picotee only in the disposition of 
the colouring ; the carnation is striped or ribboned outwards, 
the picotee is edged or feathered inwards. Many put cards on 
the buds of the flower that they may display the petals on 
them as they open. — See Horticultural Magazine, Part 20. 

CLINTONIA. — A geilus of annual plants, of which two or 
three different kinds are or have been in cultivation ; they are 
O. elegans, C. pulchella, and a white variety of the latter. 
O. pulchella is one of the prettiest of all the annuals, striking 
from its mass of flowers, which however are very diminutive 
yet very bright, impressing upon the sight, black, white, 
blue, and yellow, though, perhaps, not strictly having either 
colour in perfection. It is a slender growing plant, dwarf and 
wiry, hanging about over the edges of the pots if grown in 
pots, but forming a very beautiful object on the ground, being 
covered with so many blooms as to hide the plant, except the 
surface of it, which the flowers take possession of. There is 
not much care required to cultivate this little gem ; sow the seed 
in pots in the month of March, thin them so as to give the 
plants room, and keep them growing till May ; then turn 
them out in the borders wherever there is a vacant space, and 
a patch is wanted ; they will very soon flower, and form very 
pretty objects in the borders. But that a succession of flowers 
may be provided, some should be sown in the border about 
April j these will flower about the time the first set leaves ofl^, 
so that the succession of flowers w^ill be very acceptable. 
Indeed, many annuals can be managed so as to keep up a suc- 
cession of bloom during several months, by sowing the same 
thing at several different seasons. But C. pulchella may be 
bloomed in pots, and is a much more interesting object than 
nine-tenths of the other plants in pots. C, elegans is also very 
pretty. 

ROBINIA. — This is a family of shrubs and trees, many o( 
them of large size, as is the case with the False Acacia or 
Locust tree (R. pseud- Acacia), which, besides its elegant pinnate 
foliage, and drooping racemes of white sweet-scented pea-like 
flowers, furnishes us with a hard and durable timber. For the 
flower garden and shrubbery, however, the species most appro- 
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priate is the Eose Acacia (JR. hispida), for which the allied 
species, E» Tnacrophyllay may he suhstituted in situations where 
there is space for its somewhat larger growth ; hoth, however, 
are shruhs, R, kispida growing from three to six feet high, 
and R. macrophyUa from six to ten feet. These hear in the 
summer season long drooping racemes of large rose-coloured 
pea-like flowers. The rose acacias grow well in moderately 
good garden soil, hut thej require rather a sheltered situation, 
or their brittle branches are liable to be broken by the wind. 
They should be grown as standards, with a straight stem of 
three feet or more in height. They are usually grafted on the 
common false acacia, and the precaution is generally taken to 
graft close to. the root, and a little below the ground, not only to 
avoid fracture, to which the united parts are liable, but also to 
facilitate unions which is promoted by drawing up the earth, 
so as to cover all but the top buds of the graft. 

RHODANTHE. — There is but one species, R. Man- 
glesii, at present in gardens. This delicate but neverthe- 
less strikingly effective annual, is one of the prettiest of 
subjects for culture. The plant is about a foot high and 
branching ; the foliage elegant ; the flowers like so many 
pink stars abundantly sprinkled all over the branches ; and 
when well grown, as delicate as the most delicate artificial 
flowers. The petals are stiff and dry, and if gathered when in 
good order, the flowers may be classed among those vulgarly 
called " everlasting." The soil adapted best for its healthy 
culture, is a compost of loam, vegetable mould, decomposed 
cow-dung, turfy peat, and sand ; two parts of the loam, and 
one of each of the rest. This must be well incorporated and 
passed through a coarse sieve. In a shallow pan of this com- 
post, gently compressed by striking the pan on the table and 
levelled even with the edge, the seeds should be sown in 
March or April, very thinly and evenly ; with the hand 
spread flat, press the surface gently all over ; and then, with 
a very fine sieve, shake enough compost over the seeds, to 
cover them, and no more. This may be placed in a hot-bed, 
or in the ordinary stove if there be one. When they come up 
let them be thinned sufficiently to give them a little room, 
and draw out any weeds that may come up with them. In a 
few days they will be large enough to prick out four or six in 
a pot of the size sixty (or three inches across); these may be 
put into the greenhouse, and allowed to grow until they nearly 
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touch each other, but they must be kept near the light and 
have air in very mild weather ; and when they are first pricked 
out they must be shaded a day or two. They may next be 
shifted into the same sized pots, but only one plant in each, 
and be placed near the light. In these pots they may con- 
tinue growing until the roots completely fill the space, and 
grow round the sides, when they may be transferred to pots of 
forty-eight size (four and a half inches across); continue to give 
them plenty of air, plenty of light, and moderate waterings ; 
and in these pots they may bloom. There are few annuals 
that compete with them for elegance of form, symmetry, and 
beauty of flowers. When the period arrives for shifting them 
from their first pots, in which five or six were placed together, 
those which are not required for pots, that is, those over and 
above the number wanted in pots, may be turned out on the 
common borders, planting them near to the front, and without 
disturbing the ball of earth, so that they will be five or six in 
a patch ; for single plants would be hardly conspicuous enough 
in a border among gayer and larger flowers. From those in 
the borders you should expect your seed for another year, 
and be careful to gather it as soon as the flowers lose their 
bright pink colour; for, as the seed ripens the petals get 
paler ; being a composite flower the seed is not within a pod, 
and would easily be lost. You pick off the flowers whole, and 
the seed easily rubs out. Plants sown in March should be 
in flower about July. 

LONIOERA (Honeysuckle). — This genus consists of shrubs, 
some of twining and others of erect growth ; a few of them 
evergreen or sub-evergreen, but the majority deciduous, or 
casting off their leaves in winter. The flowers of several kinds 
of honeysuckle are especial favourites in gardens, in conse- 
quence of their delightful odour. Indeed if we take into consi- 
deration the exquisite fragrance of this family, its abundant 
bloom, its pretty bushy and climbing habit, and its obedience 
to almost every kind of treatment and training, we can hardly 
admit that it has a superior among all the hardy trees and 
shrubs, unless it be in the rose, which beats it in variety. Whe- 
ther we grow it independently, with only as much support as 
a stake will give it, or form it into a covering for a summer- 
house, make it climb over a door-Way or verandah, or even 
keep it as a dwarf bush, it has in all cases a claim for its excel- 
lence. There are many varieties, differing, however^ chiefly 
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in their time of flowering, so that we can, bj growing a few dif- 
ferent sorts, preserve a kind of succession for manj months. 
It grows in anj soil ; it propagates by Backers, bj layers, or 
cuttings. It can be raised from seed, for it bears its berries 
abundantlj. It may be pruned pretty close, or allowed to 
nunble without check or hindrance ; nothing disturbs it, 
nothing prevents its blooming in its season ; and the quantity 
(^ flowers depends only on the quantity of branches to bear 
them. If it be required to take any particular direction, it 
may be supported for a time in that direction ; and one of 
the prettiest modes of growing the most desirable varieties is 
to support the main stems until they are the height required, 
and then to let it form a head like a standard tree. They will 
do this at five feet or ten feet equally well, and require nothing 
but trimming to the form we desire, checking them when they 
want to ramble further than we wish, and leading them where 
we want them to fill out. There are some rather tender varie- 
ties. The best kinds for a small garden are some of the varie- 
ties of the common honeysuckle, L. Periclymenumy of which 
that called the Dutch (belgicum), and the late red {serotinum)^ 
are the best ; the former blooming in the early part, the 
other in the latter part of the summer. The evergreen 
trumpet honeysuckle (Z. 8e7/vp€rvir€ns\ which bears whorls 
of scarlet flowers from May till August, but requires a light 
or sandy soil; and the Japan honeysuckle {L, japonicd), 
which is robust, nearly evergreen, and flowers for several 
months in succession, bearing red and yellow villous blossoms ; 
are, perhaps, next to the common kind, the most valuable of 
all the species. The first and last of these grow from fifteen 
to thirty feet high, and have odorous flowers ; the other 
seldom exceeds ten feet in height, and its flowers, though very 
beautiful, are inodorous. 

GARTH AMIJS. — A genus of annual plants, of rather tall 
growth, which may be sown on a gentle hot-bed in spring, and 
transplanted into the open borders in May. (7. tinctariiu has 
orange-coloured flowers, in June and July; and is rather 
pretty for large borders on account of its colour. 

DAVIESIA. — The Daviesias are a race of very pretty New 
Holland shrubs^ bearing gay papilionaceous blossoms, in the 
spring months ; the flowers are almost without exception of 
some shade of yellow or orange, generally marked vrith red- 
blown. D. Idtifolia, and D. tUidna, are pretty plants, both 
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flowering in June or July. They require the treatment of 
Ghorozemas, 

ECHEVERIA. — One of the prettiest families of succulent 
plants. They grow well in a compost of good light loam, 
mixed with a third part of pounded bricks, or old brick and 
lime rubbish ; the pots must be well drained ; and in winter 
little or no water must be given. They must be kept in the 
greenhouse beyond the reach of frost. Cuttings or suckers, 
as they may be produced, if dried a little before planting, 
after detaching them, will readily afford a supply of young 
plants ; and all the species may be propagated by planting 
the leaves as cuttings. Some of the prettiest of the species are, 
E. secunda, scarlet, June ; U, rettisa, scarlet, November to 
April ; H. rosea, yellow, winter ; and E, acviifolia, scarlet, 
April. 

FUNKI A. — These are very pretty hardy herbaceous peren- 
nials, from Japan, flowering during the period from June to 
August, and bearing somewhat flask-shaped drooping flowers, 
on an erect simple stem. F. Sieboldtiana, lilac ; F. ovata, 
blue ; and F, avhcordaia, white ; afford a variety of colours. 
They grow freely in any light common soil, requiring no par- 
ticular culture ; but they must have a warm dryish situation, 
to induce them to bloom freely. They are readily multiplied 
by division of the old roots. 

NERIUM (Oleander). — This is a remarkably showy family, 
particularly N. OleandeVy and the varieties, album, splendens, 
and variegatum. They are noble objects in the conserva- 
tory ; for, although they will flower freely when scarcely 
a foot high from cuttings, they will grow ten or fifteen feet high 
into splendid trees, and be covered with rose-coloured, or white, 
or variegated flowers, which come in bunches at the ends of 
all the branches. The Oleander may be almost set down as a 
neglected plant. There is nothing that beats it as an ever- 
green flowering shrub. The individual flowers come as large 
as a middling-sized rose, and ten or more in a bunch. Young 
shoots three inches long strike freely in light compost, in a 
flower-pot with a bell-glass over them ; a little bottom-heat 
hastens the rooting; being potted off into sixty-sized pots, 
and not removed till they have filled the pots^ with roots, but 
nevertheless kept growing, they will bloom the first season, 
almost before they are a foot high, and continue to flower 
every season as they advance in size. They grow best in 
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loam, dung, and peat, well mixed ; and if the soil, hj reason of 
the character of the loam, be too adhesive, a little sand maj be 
mixed with it. They require to be placed in the stove to bloom 
well, although thej have been set down as greenhouse plants, 
and as such thej have been ill-treated in almost all establish- 
ments ; where they may be seen condemned to associate with 
a few old rusty orange and lemon trees, equally ill-used. The 
general flowering season is the month of July. — See Uarti- 
cultural Magazine^ Part 39. 

TETRATHECA.— A small family of slender and very 
pretty shrubs, of which one species, T, verticillaia, a pretty 
plant, covered with purple flowers about May and June, 
is commonly, though erroneously, called Trenuindra Ilugelii, 
in gardens. They are evergreen shrubs from New Holland, 
and require to be cultivated in the greenhouse. They 
should have a compost of rather sandy peat, with about 
a fourth part light loam added. The young plants must be 
frequently topped to force them into bushy growth. They are 
very impatient of over-doses of water, especially in winter ; 
though, like all shrubs grown in peat, drought is equally fatal. 
Young cuttings will root in sand under bell-glasses. 

THALICTRUM (Meadow Rue).— A large family of hardy 
herbaceous perennitds, worth growing in a mixed border, for 
the sake of their pretty compound foliage, but having rather 
insignificant blossoms. They grow freely in common garden 
soil, and are increased by division of the plant. 

THERMOPSIS. — T. fabacea is a pretty hardy peren- 
nial, bearing yellow pea-like flowers in June and July. It is 
worth cultivating, and should have a light rich soil. It 
generally produces ripe seeds, by which it is best propagated ; 
the seedlings take a couple of years to grow to a blooming 
size. 

THUJA (Arbor- vitae). — These are among the best of ever- 
green shrubs for the shrubbery, or as specimen plants on 
lawns. T. orientalis, the Chinese arbor-vitae, is well known, 
and is admired for its close cone-shaped outline. T. ocei- 
dentalis, the American arbor-vitae, has the same habit, but is 
of looser growth. There is another elegant hardy species, called 
T. plicata, not uncommon in gardens ; and one much rarer, 
the T. pendulaj which has long slender drooping twigs, and is 
a most singular and very ornamental small tre& The com- 
moner sorts grow well in any moderately £ivourable situation. 
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pieferring a somewhat moist localitj ; tbej are best raised 
from seeds. T. pendtUa should have a drier position, and is 
increased by cuttings or grafts. 

TORENIA. — The most ornamental species is T. asicUicCj 
a trailing herbaceous-stemmed perennial, bearing through 
great part of the year a profusion of beautiful porcelain- 
blue flowers, with dark purple blotches. It is propagated 
bj cuttings, which strike readily in a little heat ; and when 
rooted should be potted into a rich open compost of rough 
peat, loam, and le^-mould, equal parts, with a little sand 
added, and shifted on into larger pots as soon as the roots 
thicken among the soiL In winter it should have a cool 
position in a stove ; and in summer may be placed in the 
greenhouse ; where it should be kept cool, moist, and some- 
what shaded. In some sheltered situations, it will succeed out- 
of-doors in summer, but not generally. 

HELIANTHUS (Sunflower). — There are two kinds of 
sun-flower worth cultivating; the double-flowered perennial 
kind (ff. muUijlorus), which grows in common soil, and is 
increased by division ; and the annual kind {H. annuus), of 
which some varieties are tall, others dwarf, some single, and 
others what is called double. This almost discarded very 
ancient ornament of the British gardens ought to be cultivated 
for its usefulness, if not for its beauty; but even in respect of 
this latter quality there are many occupants of large borders 
far less entitled to notice than this our old acquaintance. 
The seed of the sunflower is full of vegetable oil, which may 
be pressed out with less labour than that from rape or linseed ; 
and the oil cake is fattening to cattle. The seed without 
crushing is highly nourishing to poultry, and is therefore of 
service in the farm-yard. The plant is very prolific, and pro- 
bably yields more seed than anything that would occupy the 
same room. As, however, it is desirable to have the seed ripen 
early, let the young plants be raised in heat, sowing them in 
pots, or spread about in a hot-bed, in April ; keep them grow- 
ing with plenty of light and air to prevent their drawing up 
until the middle of May, when they may be planted in the 
common borders, or three feet apart in rows, and the rows 
four feet from each other. When they come to show bloom 
well, let all but the first half-dozen flower-heads be picked off, 
and that half-dozen will be the finer for it. Let the heads of 
seed be gathered as soon as the outer seeds on the head turn 
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black, and laj the heads in a box or other receptacle to catch 
the loose seeds. Keep the birds off when the seeds begin to 
ripen. 

PHLOX. — The yarieties among the perennial race of this 
fine hardj flower are so great, that it would be quite useless 
to attempt their enumeration. Some are yerj tall, others 
remarkably dwarf, and yarying in colour from pink to lilac 
and purple, and some of a clear white. They require some 
arrangement as to their heights when grown in collection, nor 
mast the season of bloom be neglected, for some are early, 
others yery late. Many of the varieties only hare botani<^ 
distinctions; a few sorts, that are strikingly different from 
each other and very showy, are yery desirable in a flower- 
garden, and every year produces novelties. Of late there have 
been introduced striped flowers — new varieties raised from 
seed that have great claims for their superiority. P. Van- 
houtii is of this description, and others are constantly ap- 
pearing. Ordinary garden soil will bring these forward 
well ; any kitchen garden mould will be found well adapted 
for their culture. They require to be planted a foot apart. 
They are propagated by parting the root, and may be raised 
from seed ; the former perpetuates any approved variety, the 
latter gives us a chance of obtaining new ones. In choosing 
Phloxes, those which are most dwarf and most abundantly 
bloomed should be selected, with individual flowers quite round 
and large. These should be planted where they are to remain 
two or three seasons, for they are the better for spreading out 
a little. Waiving the florist's estimate of merit, the following 
sorts are very pretty for the borders : — P. amnijtora, white ; 
P. canadensis, pale blue ; P. suaveolenSy white ; P. procumhens, 
blue ; P. setacea, flesh-colour ; P. cordata, purple ; these bloom 
from April till August. P. Drummondii, an annual species, 
is one of the greatest acquisitions we have had of late years 
in the list of popular flowers. It deserves all the pains that can 
be taken with it, and forms one of the most showy of potted 
flowering plants. The colours vary a good deal, because there 
is no dependence on any seed bringing plants similar to the 
parent ; but the general form of the plant is maintained, and 
its pretty habit and abundant bloom are apparent at all times. 
Let the seed be sown in heat of some kind in March or April, 
and as soon as the plants are large enough to prick out, let 
them be placed an inch apart in wide-mouthed pots for three 
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or four weeks, to save room while room is an object; they may 
be kept in the greenhouse. When they have grown till they 
touch one another almost, they may be potted separately in 
sixty-sized pots, (three inches across,) and placed under a garden 
light, where, they can be covered against frost. Here they 
may remain with all the air that can be given on mild days, 
until their roots fill the pots, wlien they must be removed to 
forty-eight-sized pots, (four and a half inches across,) changing 
them without breaking the balls of earth ; they may be replaced 
in the frame, unless the chances of frost have gone by ; if there 
is no danger on this ground, the pots may be placed in the 
open air. By giving them all the air we can, the plants are 
kept from drawing up tall, and they may either be allowed to 
bloom in these pots, or be shifted once more, whichever is pre- 
ferred ; some may indicate fine growth, and be worth another 
change. They will all flower well, and form the prettiest object 
among all the potted annuals. They do well if planted out in 
beds of rich light earth towards the end of May. 

ILEX (Holly). — One of the best families of evergreen shrubs, 
valuable not only for its beauty of growth, but also for the 
variety which it aflbrds. For a small garden, the varieties 
afforded by the common holly (/. aquifolium) will be suffi- 
cient. Besides the common kind, which is an evergreen shrub, 
with dark-green spiny leaves ; there is the spineless, the saw- 
edged, the hedge-hog, the white fruited, the yellow fruited, 
the gold and silver blotched, and the gold and silver edged ; 
and of these variegated forms, many variations, which keep 
distinct under culture ; indeed, there are upwards of twenty 
varieties distinguished by name. The holly grows best on 
light loamy soils, not too poor; but it will also grow pretty 
freely on almost any soil not too retentive of moisture. The 
common sort is raised from the berries, which do not vegetate 
till the second year ; the distinct varieties are propagated by 
means of budding and grafting. — See HorticiiUural Mdyaziney 
Part 10. 

IMPATIENS. — This genus contains some annual species 
which are interesting in flower gardens. The best species is, 
perhaps, 7. glanduligera, an annual, tall, succulent, and 
branchy, bearing a great profusion of curiously formed purple 
blossoms in July and August. It should be raised like the 
half-hardy annuals, and planted out about the end of May in 
rich soil, and in a warm situation. It is also a showy plant 
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for the greenhoiise duriBg the summer season. — See HoriicuU 
tund Magasdnej Part 11. 

IPOMOPSIS. — A showy North American biennial, of rather 
difficalt culture. The seeds should be sown in July, thinly 
in small pots set into a cold dry frame ; the plants are to be 
thinned to three or four, and removed to a shelf in the green- 
house, near the glass, where they remain during winter, being 
rery moderately and carefully watered. In spring they are 
shifted into five-inch pots with as little disturbance to their 
roots as possible, but one or two of the plants should be cut 
away, leaving the strongest. They require throughout very 
careful watering, and a compost of equal proportions of sandy 
peat and sandy loam. The species is called Ipomopns elegatu, 
and has beautiful scarlet flowers in July and August 

JUNIPERUS (Juniper). — ^Evergreen shrubs, of which many 
handsome-growing species are grown. Some of the most 
beautiful in habit are—./, virginiana, the red cedar, J. ex* 
ceka, and J, recurva, which all form light, spreading, more 
or less pendulous bushes or low trees. The junipers prefer a 
loamy soil, but are not difficult of culture in any that is 
moderately good. 

TABEBNiBMONTANA.— A genus of evergreen stove 
shrubs, some of which are as much like the Gardenia, or Cape 
jasmine^ as may be ; the scent is the same, and the foliage is 
bright, and formed Hke it. We are speaking of those which 
are popular in our stoves. Cuttings taken horn the ends of 
shoots that do not bloom will strike well in sand, with the 
bottom of peat-earth, and covered with a bell-glass, and a dung- 
bed is prdferable to any other place all the while the plants 
are young. When they have struck, they may go through 
a course of regular potting, beginning with small ones, three 
inches over, and changing f^om time to time as they advance 
in size. While they are young, any bloom-buds that appear 
should be cut or pinched out, because flowering always ddays 
a plant ; but if the plants are in a private collection, then 
blooming small is more acceptable than a more rapid growth. 
They form very pretty bushy shrubs, and when they have 
made their growth for the season, and begin to rest, they 
must be put in a cool part of the hot-house, and have no 
water except just to keep them from dying. As soon as the 
season of growth arrives they want moist heat, and the dung- 
bed is the best, if room can be there made for them. The 
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popular kind is T, coronaria, of which there is also a double 
variety, both bearing white flowers about July. 

ZAMIA. — A genus of remarkable looking plants, related 
both to palms and ferns, and exceedingly interesting in a col- 
lection of plants. There are some few greenhouse species, of 
which one, 2f, spiralis, a native of New Holland, is 'a ffmall- 
growing species, vdth pinnate leaves. They require to be planted 
in light sandy soil ; and as they often exist for a long time 
with but little progress, the pots should be carefully drained. 

ZBPHYRANTHES.— These are small plants, nearly re- 
lated to Ainaryllis, and requiring the same mode of culture. 
One or two kinds are hardy, as Z. Atamasco, and Z. Candida, 
both having white blossoms, the former in May and June, 
the latter from July to October ; Z. grandijlora is a rose- 
coloured hardy kind, blooming about July. Z, rosea is 
a pretty frame plant, producing rose-coloured flowers in 
autumn. 

KENNEDY A. — This interesting family consists of climbing 
plants, bearing pea-like flowers in profusion ; they are all 
greenhouse plants, capable of being grown and bloomed in 
pots, though they would climb a considerable height in conser- 
vatories, and they are all prolific of bloom. They grow best in a 
compost of half good sandy loam, a fourth dung, and a fourth 
turfy peat. If this compost be too adhesive, enough sand to 
lighten it must be added, not exceeding a fifth of the whola 
The smallest plant, even a cutting just rooted, may be potted in 
this compost in a three-inch pot, and grown in the greenhouse 
until it is full of roots, and then changed to a larger pot until 
it is in a size that will carry a proper trellis ; and a good deal of 
taste may be exercised in the choice of a support. In general 
climbing plants are made very unnatural and frightful by the 
manner of training. The Horticultural Magaziiie contains 
entirely novel remarks and sketches connected with this 
subject ; and we cannot do better than refer to that work 
(Parts 4 and 5) for hints. In a general way, we may observe, 
that great round shields are like nothing in nature ; pyramids 
are bad, because the plants want more space to cover instead of 
less as they advance ; a straight pillar is tolerable, for we see ivy 
climbing a stone pillar ; and climbing plants of any sort will 
cling to a column. The flowering of these plants takes place in 
April, May, and June ; so that, if a plant be struck in February 
or March, and grows well all the summer, it will bloom well 
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the next spring. The entire family seeds freely, and iixej 
maj be grown from seeds without difficulty. Sow them in 
pans or boxes ; water the soil, and put them in a hot-bed or 
propagating house ; and when they are up and large enough 
to be removed, prick them out three or four in a pot of the 
sixty size, or three inches across ; when they haye grown a 
couple of months or so, let them have a pot each, and grow 
them on, the same as other plants. To raise these plants from 
cuttings, select young shoots, and treat them like other green- 
house plants, and strike them under a bell-glass ; when the 
cuttings begin to grow under the glass, you may conclude they 
are making roots, and you may soon pot them in sixty-sized 
pots to treat as we have already directed. The most distinct 
kinds, exclusive of those referable to groups now separated 
from Kennedy ay are K, rubicunday dull red ; K. Marry attce, 
scarlet ; and JT. nigricaris, black and green. These all com- 
mence to flower in spring, and continue blooming for several 
months. 

ZICHYA. — A handsome family of climbing plants, requir- 
ing greenhouse culture; they were formerly named Kennedya, 
and require exactly the culture of that genus. Z. cocdnea, 
with scarlet blossoms, Z, pannosa, crimson, and Z, villosa, 
vermilion, are beautiful species; they bloom in the early 
summer months. 

HARDENBERGIA. — Another group of the original Ken- 
nedyas; climbers, requiriog the same treatment. Harden- 
hergia ovaUZy £[, Gamptonianay and ff» monophylla^ are purple- 
flowered, coming into bloom about April ; a variety of the 
latter, called Itrngi-racemosa, has the flowers pink ; they are 
very ornamental. 

FUCHSIA. — Very few people grow these plants as they 
ought to be grown ; and they are rarely seen at the exhibi- 
tions in a state that is any credit to the gardener. Most of 
the cultivators give them very rich compost, grow them with 
the assistance of heat, drive them on for size, and in conse- 
quence, spoil the beauty and symmetry of the plants. Take 
die smallest piece of the plant, with a joint at the bottom, and 
one bud or joint above, and put this into common mould, in a 
common flower-pot, and with proper moisture it will strike. 
The soil it does best with is loam from rotted turves, or clean 
loam with half its quantity of leaf-mould, and the climate not 
warmer than a greenhouse ; which, in fact, should only keep 
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oat frost. They should never hare artificial heat, except 
enough to accomplish this. The plants should grow near the 
glass, and be turned round whenever thej lean towards the 
light. Thej will then not grow rapidly, because thej have 
nothing to excite them ; but grow close, well furnished with 
leaves, short-jointed, and handsome in form. Fuchsias maj 
be grown in a cold frame as well as a greenhouse all the 
summer, or a great part of the time in the open air, in any 
part sheltered from the wind, on a hard bottom. As fast as 
small pots fill with roots larger ones must be used ; for there 
is no Hmit to their growth so long as pot-room can be given. 
The garden sorts are now so diversified, that it is useless to 
particularize anj of them ; those that were best a jear ago 
have been beaten since; and nothing but seeing them in 
bloom will enable any grower to please himself as to the 
varieties he will purchase. It would be well to shift a plant 
directly you buy it. The catalogues contain some hundreds 
of named sorts, which have been raised from seeds in English 
gardens. (See fforticiUtural Magazine, Part 31.) There are 
some pretty species, worth growing in any greenhouse : these 
are F, ftUgenSy and F. coryrnhijlora, two large growing plants ; 
the former with scarlet, the latter ydth. crimson flowers ; and 
F. microphylla, a pretty little kind, with small rosy-crimson 
flo'wers. F. serratifolia, and F, spectabilis, are two of more 
recent introduction; they are rather strong growers, and bear 
large flowers delicately coloured ; the former, pale rose and 
vermilion; the latter, deeper rose and crimson. The old kinds, 
F. virgata, and F, coccinea, scarcely less beautiful than the 
present favourite race, admit of being grown in the flower- 
borders, dying down to the ground in winter, and springing 
up afresh on the return of spring weather. 

CCBLESTINA. — A small family of composite plants, con- 
taining one species, C» suffruticoia ; formerly known as Age' 
ratum ccelestinum, which is valuable for the decoration of 
the flower garden in summer ; it bears a profusion of sky-blue 
flowers through great part of the summer. The plants should 
be raised from cuttings, in July or August, potted into single 
pots, and kept through the winter in a dryish greenhouse^ 
where abundance of air is admitted in all mild weather, and 
frost is, by any means, excluded ; they may be kept in small 
pots, on shelves near the glass, during winter. In Febroary 
they should be shifted into pots a size larger, and may be got 
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into ordinary shallow frames, as soon as the season will admit 
of these being employed as a safe protection against frost In 
such frames they get more perfectly exposed to light and air. 
In May, the plants must be hardened to bear the open air 
without protection ; and towards the end of that month they 
may be planted out They grow from a foot and a half to 
two feet nigh. 

AGATH^A. — ^The Gape Aster, A. ccelestis, is a useful 
plant for the summer decoration of the flower garden; it 
is strictly a greenhouse plant; but for flower-garden pur- 
poses, should be managed precisely the same as CceUstiruu 
The flowers are blue, pretty, and the plant is a branchy free- 
flowering subject, a foot and a half high, and blooming from 
May to the end of October. 

WISTARIA. — Hardy, yigorous-growing, deciduous climb- 
ers, of which two species are frequent in gardens. The W. 
chinensis, howeyer, which bears long drooping bunches of pur- 
plish-lilac flowers in April and July, is the most ^mmon. 
This, as well as the other species, is raised from layers, and 
grows very freely in rich loamy soil. Young plants, when 
newly planted, are often of slow growth, but as soon as they 
get established they grow very rapidly, the annual shoots 
extending twenty feet in length. The flowers are, howeyer, 
produced on spurs of the old wood. Horizontal training is the 
best for this plant : in £Eict, it looks well when a single shoot 
is carried along horizontally near the top of a wall, other plants 
being beneath it. It forms a fine conseryatory climber ; and 
we haye seen a yery good effect produced by training a single 
stem along the upper angle of a span-roofed greenhouse. 

ISOTOMA. — /. axillaris is a pretty dwarf blue-flowered 
lobelia-like plant, requiring the shelter of a greenhouse in 
winter, but growing in the open air in summer, and blossom- 
ing through a great part of that period. It grows best in a 
dryish sandy soil, and in a warm situation. The plants should 
be raised from seeds in July, and kept through the winter, 
in readiness for planting out the following May or June. 

KALOSANTHES. — Very ornamental succulent plants, for- 
merly known as Crasstdas. The handsomest are AT. cocci- 
TMOy and some larger-flowered and richer-coloured garden 
varieties. The months of July and August is the blooming 
period. Toung plants are obtained by cuttings ; for which 
purpose, the points of the free-growing shoots shoidd be taken. 
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and these, after being cut through at a joint, and a few of the 
lower leaves taken off, should be laid out for a daj or two to 
drj a little, and then planted singly in small pots, in any 
sandy soil, and set on a shelf in the greenhouse, where they 
should have just water enough to keep the soil moistened — no 
more. When rooted, the tops should be taken out, and the 
young shoots produced must from time to time be topped, so 
as to produce a dwarf thickly branched plant; which, when as 
large as is required, may be let grow to flower. The pots 
should be changed for larger ones as often as they get filled 
with roots ; and a rich, but very free, open, loamy soil, em- 
ployed. The variety called miniata is the best. K, versicolor 
is another pretty species, with striped red and white flowers ; 
as is K. jasminea, with white flowers, all flowering at the same 
season of the year. 

KCELKEUTERIA.— A small hardy tree, with elegant pin- 
nate foliage, bearing, in the month of July, upright panicles of 
yellow blossoms. It is a suitable tree for a pleasure-ground 
or shrubbery where there is space for such subjects to be 
introduced. The only species is called K. panictUata ; it 
grows in ordinary garden soil, and is increased either by seeds, 
or by cuttings of the roots or branches. 

ALYSSUM. — A genus of dwarf-growing hardy perennials, 
with cruciferous flowers ; very suitable for planting on rock- 
work, or, some of the kinds, along the front part of a flower- 
border. All the species bear yellow flowers. A. saxatile 
forms a beautiful bed for the flower garden, flowering in April 
and May ; it is a low sub-shrubby plant, and is increased by 
cuttings. They grow in good garden soil ; and are propa- 
gated, the herbaceous species by division, and the sub-shrubby 
ones by cuttings. They will also grow well from seeds, which 
should be sown in the open ground and raked in ; when up 
they may be thinned, and when large enough planted out. 
Being perennials they want no culture ; plant them out, and 
they will spread larger every year till you think proper to 
reduce them, when the portions taken away to lessen them 
may be planted where they may grow and spread like them. 
The plant commonly called Sweet Alyssum, is not of this 
genus ; it is the Koniga mariHma, The seeds of it may be 
sown in the borders where the plants are to bloom, and require 
no more care than other hardy annuals. The flowers of this 
plant arc white, borne in profusion through a portion of the 
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summer months, according to the season when sown, and 
haying a rather peculiar, strong, hut not disagreeahle scent, 
resembling that of honej. 

AMARYLLIS. — ^This is a family of hulbous-rooted flowers 
of noble structure, with blooms of immense size compared with 
the plant, and forming one of the most showy tribei in culti- 
vation. The species are few ; but from the circumstance of its 
being taken in hand by florists and crossed in every conceivable 
direction, the seedling varieties are in proportion to the origi- 
nals as fifty to one, and the cross-bred varieties are far more 
beautiful than the distinct species. A.formoiittima (JacobsBan 
lily), also called Sprekelia formoMginuif which is imported 
annually in large quantities, is a dwarf kind, as unlike all the 
rest of the family as may be ; it has neither the habit nor the 
form of the others ; the flower has narrow petals, very thick 
and of peculiar form, while the others are funnel-shaped more 
or less acute. This species should be potted directly the bulbs 
come over, in loam, dung, and sand, burying half the bulb in 
the soil, and placed in a common hot-bed such as cucumbers 
grow in ; they will not be long before they commence growing 
and blooming, producing flowers of the richest crimson, ex- 
posing the entire inner sur&ce of the petals ; these last some 
time in perfection if removed to the conservatory or the dwell- 
ing-house. The other kinds are stove or greenhouse plants, but 
all do well in a stove. If when they have opened their flowers 
they are gently reduced to the greenhouse temperature, they 
last in flower some time. All these plants require is to rest 
after they have perfected their bloom ; some turn out the bulbs, 
and let them dry on a shelf. If, however, water is withheld 
from the time the bloom declines, and the pots are placed in 
the dry, it is just as well as taking them from their pots ; but 
when they begin to grow in spring, which they will do without 
watering, the ball ought to be turned out whole and placed in a 
larger pot, water supplied, and the plant set to work in the 
warmest part of the house, and near the light. If the bulbs, 
are taken out, which will be required once in two or three 
jears, let the leaves all turn yellow before they are disturbed ; 
they maj then be shaken out so as to get rid of all the soil, 
and their roots may be allowed to dry ; but except once in two 
or three years this violence need not be done ; and they will 
always bloom better the second year than the first after 
planting. The principal species are, A. aiUica, eqtiestris, 
Forbmi, forTnasimma, ful^^ida, Kermmna, regince, retinervia, 
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nUUay striatifolia, styhm (or maranensii)^ viUata, and tu&- 
barbata ; and bj crossing these, hundreds of reallj beautifal 
varieties, and thousands good for nothing, have been raised. 
Those who desire to cultivate these should see collections in 
bloom, and bu j from them only ; for although we could mention 
twenty handsome hybrids by name, there are plenty of. bad 
ones under the same titles. The seed may be sown in pots in 
the stove or hot-bed, pricked out an inch apart as soon as 
possible, unless they have been sown at these distances, and 
then kept growing the first season. After this, change these 
pots every year till they flower. The species and varieties 
are perpetuated by offsets from the bulbs. Most of the species 
are now called iUppedstrum, — See Horticultural Magazifne, 
Part 9. 

AMPELOPSIS. — A family of hardy deciduous climbers, 
including the Virginian Creeper — A, hederacea — one of the 
best of all subjects, not evergreen, for covering a large space 
of bare wall or fence, and thriving in the most confined 
situations. In autumn, the leaves of this species before they 
fall assume a rich tint of crimson. They grow in common 
garden soil, and are increased by layers or cuttiogs. The 
flowers are quite incoDspicuous, but the foliage is pretty. 

ANDROMEDA. — The many varieties and species of this 
family render it highly useful in the shrubbery, for there are 
some of all habits, some sprawling about the ground, others 
fonning noble trees, and others again growing into very hand- 
some compact shrubs. There are some kinds fitted for all 
places. The best of the evergreen trees is A, arborea, which 
is perfectly hardy. The best of the shrubs is A.Jlorihunda; 
both of these do well in beds of loam and turfy peat, like those 
made up for Americans in general. They are best propagated 
from layers and suckers, and strike root in one season. They 
bloom at very different periods ; the shrub shows its bloom- 
buds in beautiful branching spikes by the latter part of the 
autumn, from which time until May they increase in beauty, 
and remain in perfection all June ; the tree blooms in August. 
They are very fine ornaments in the shrubbery, the tree grow- 
ing slowly, but reaching a good height, the shrub growing 
bushy and dwarf, rarely getting more than eighteen inches 
high. Perhaps A.Jlorihunda may be set down as one of the 
most useful of all dwarf shrubs ; for, like the Laurustinus, it 
looks well from the time the bloom-buds first appear till they 
are dead, and that comprises one half the entire year. 
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HOLLYHOCK (AWicBa rosea).— The hollyhock is a noble 
flower, and the varieties are becoming so numerous and so much 
improved that it is an established favourite. The hollyhock 
is raised from seed and multiplied by parting the roots ; the 
former, to produce new varieties; the latter, to propagate 
old ones. In the autumn of the year the old plants of holly- 
hock must be dug up and the soil shaken firom the roots ; when 
it will be seen how many hearts there are to the plant, and 
each one should be separated with a portion of root to it. 
These are to be planted out according to their sorts, in a nursery 
bed, with a label on each sort, to distinguish them from each 
other when not in flower ; they should be a foot apart. Or 
they may be planted at once in the places in which they are 
to bloom. They will stand very well three years, or even 
more, if a large plant and a number of spikes of flower be the 
object ; and even in parting them there is no occasion to 
divide them into single hearts, unless it be desired to increase 
the number as much as possible. They send up their spikes 
of flower from four to eight or even ten feet high, but are 
best about six feet ; being, therefore, of this habit, they look 
best when planted at the back of borders, or in the midst of 
shrubs, the plants being in no way interesting, but the flowers, 
especially some of the best of the finest varieties, being very 
noble objects. The variety of colouring afforded by this 
plant is now very considerable, and some of them are very 
rich and distinct ; they bloom from the latter end of July to 
September. (See Horticultural Magazine, Part 39.) There are 
several other species of Althaea : some annual and biennial, 
others perennial ; but they are not of much importance in gardens. 

ERYTHRINA (Coral tree).— A family, for the most part, 
consisting of stove shrubs. The most popular are H. crista- 
gaUi and E. laurifolia, both of which are very nearly hardy ; 
that is to say, they will live out of doors with about the same 
pains we take with the fuchsia, namely, to cut them down when 
they have done flowering, and put some tan or litter over their 
roots. These very popular species grow up with a single stem 
from six to ten feet high, and along the upper half there are 
large pea-like, but very noble blood-coloured flowers, forming 
a spike of bloom several feet long. They are grown by those 
fond of such things in the open garden, under south walls, or 
in firont of greenhouses ; but they are beautiful objects in pots. 
Pot the roots as soon as they begin to start. Shake the mould 
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away, and put them in fresli compost, and in pots of a proper 
size, to allow of their growing without shifting. In pot- 
culture thej allow the root to enlarge so that it will throw ap 
many spikes ; so that there is no limit to the size. All that 
has to be attended to is to see that there is soil enough for the 
plant to grow and flower in. Set it in the stove near the light, 
and let it go on till it flowers. The plant seems so thoroughly 
indiflerent to seasons, that by starting some into growth at one 
time, and some at another, you may get plants to be blooming 
nearly all the year. When the plant has done flowering, let 
it rest as long as you please in the greenhouse, quite dry, with 
the pot on its side. It is a good plan to mark the dates on 
the pots, or take some other means of knowing how long they 
have been at rest, and so select some to grow at different 
periods ; keeping each plant to its proper season, whether it 
be to flower in summer or winter, or any other time. Cuttings 
taken off at a joint will strike in bottom heat ; and when 
struck may be grown through all the sizes of pots until they 
become flowering plants of the size you intend for the general 
stock. The young plants will bloom weakly at first, but they 
will soon acquire strength, as they will increase in size every 
season. The plants intended for out-of-doors may be planted 
under a south wall, and when they have done flowering they 
will die down partially; but the stems should not be cut 
down until the middle of September ; and then to within four 
inches of the ground, and a large flower-pot may be covered 
over, or a heap of tan or some other kind of litter. These 
plants may be had in flower from June to October, or earlier, 
if forced at the proper season. 

ALSTRCEMERIA.— This is a very elegant tribe of per- 
ennial plants ; of which there are several species and many 
varieties. They comprise hardy, frame, greenhouse, and stove 
plants, of herbaceous and twining habits ; and the colours are 
orange, red, yellow, purple, white, rose-colour, and mixed. 
The great majority, and particularly the favourites, are, when 
small, planted out in a warm border in the summer months, 
potted up in autumn, and when they begin to grow, these pots 
are changed from smaller to larger as fast as they are filled 
with roots ; and the principal object, as they advance, is to 
keep them near the glass, so as to give them plenty of air when 
it can be done without chilling them. They will require some 
kind of support as they push up their stems, which are not 
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very strong ; and their flowers are shown to better advantage 
bj disposing the shoots in such a direction as to divide them a 
little. The twining sorts are disposed round and round trel- 
lises, like large pillars, but they are not adapted for pot-culture 
so well as the other kinds. They all grow well in loam, dung, 
and peat ; and the stoye yarieties have only to be grown near 
the front, so as to have all the light they can get. The green- 
house and hardy varieties generally may be raised from seed 
sown in a common hot-bed in April, pricked out in pots in 
May, planted in a warm border in June, and potted up again 
in September. The stove varieties must be raised from seed, 
in a hot-bed; but when the plants are up the seed-pots must be 
removed to the stove. They may be pricked out four or five in 
a pot for the sake of losing no space, and here they may remain 
till they touch each other or fill the pots with fibre ; they may 
then be potted singly into pots as small as they will go well 
into and allow for growing a little. The shifts from one sized 
pot to another must depend on their progress in filling with 
roots ; because no plant can be doing much good without 
plenty of room ; therefore they are changed from one sized pot 
to another as long as they are wanted to increase in size. They 
multiply by dividing the tubers or roots as the case may be ; 
and soon spread again so as to fill large pots. Some of the 
more hardy kinds, such as A. aurantiaca and A, pelegrina, 
will bloom well planted out in the open air in spring, under 
the shelter of a south wall. Indeed, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, they may be grown well in such a situation, and require 
no other protection than the covering of the ground during 
winter with a layer of some loose frost-repelling material. The 
situation, however, should be dry and warm. The species mostly 
bloom from July to September, sometimes earlier. Of the 
dwarf erect stemmed kinds, A, aurantiaca, orange ; A, Hookerij 
rose ; A, psUtacina, red and green ; and A, pelegrina, striped; 
are among the best and most distinct; though all the sorts 
are very handsome. The twining ones are sometimes named 
Bomarea : of these A. (or Bomarea) actUifolia, orange and 
yellow ; and A. (or Bomarea) oculata, rose and purple ; are 
distinct and showy. 

TAGETES. — This genus contains the French and African 
marigolds : the former named, T, pattUa ; the latter, T. erecta; 
both well known and showy annual flowers, blooming from 
June or July onwards till the autumn. These plants have long 
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been favourites in gardens, and both have greatly improved 
Tinder careful cultivation ; so that the fine double varieties of 
each are really splendid objects. The African is of a rich golden 
colour, and very large ; the French is of a rich brown, dark 
and light, but variously blotched or edged with bright golden 
yellow. In a large number of seedlings scarcely two will give 
flowers alike ; and, indeed, on the same plant it is difficult 
to find two in all respects resembling each other. Both these 
kinds are raised from seed ; and to get them pretty early 
we sow them in peat about March, let them have plenty 
of air to prevent drawing, and plant the French sort out in the 
middle of May, about three in a patch ; because the diversity 
of colour assists in the good effect produced by contrast and 
variety. This, however, does not apply to the African sort, 
which may be put out singly ; first, because they are not 
rariegated ; next, because they are larger, and one plant makes 
show enough in a place. When the French marigold is planted 
out in a bed it is very gaudy, and the numberless varieties in 
the mixture of only two colours, brown and yellow, is wonder- 
ful ; the change merely consisting in the blotching, edging, 
and general marking of the flowers. All single and semi- 
double ones ought to be pulled up and thrown away the instant 
they can be detected. It is very desirable that this should be 
carried out through all the borders as well as in a bed, which 
every one should have for the purpose of saving seed. Besides 
sowing some in heat, some should also be sown in the open 
ground, to form a second season ; for, although the first will 
keep blooming until the frost cuts them off, younger ones com- 
ing in are more compact plants, and the removal of the over- 
grown ones makes a change in the principal feature of the 
garden. The German seedsmen affect to sell several varieties 
of these ; but a pinch of seed from a good double flower will 
give all of them in one patch. There is another annual kind 
which should find a place in all gardens, for its neat and 
elegant foliage, its rich orange flowers, and its compact and 
profusely flowering habit : it is the T, tenuifolia, sold in seed- 
shops as T. signata. The flowers are very small compared 
even with the French marigold, and they are single ; but in soil 
not too rich, the plants form closely-branched compact bushes, 
and are literally covered with blossoms, which in the mass 
have a very charming effect. T, lucida is a pretty perennial, 
which bears yellow flowers towards the end of summer ; it is 
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propagated bj division, and requires some protection in 
winter. 

HBDYCHIUM.— A familj of tall graceful plants, herba- 
ceous perennials, bearing spikes of white, orange, scarlet, or 
yellow flowers; requiring to be cultiyated in the stoye. There 
are several highly popular kinds. They should be fresh potted 
in January or February ; all but the strongest shoots should 
be cut away. The soil they best succeed in is a compost two 
parts loam from turves, half-a-part dung, and half-a-part turfy 
peat. The size of the root must determine the size of the 
pot ; and when the first pot is filled with roots it must 
be exchanged for one of larger size, until the plant comes into 
flower. The sorts in the highest repute are, H, Gardnerir 
anum, yellow ; H. coronarium, white ; and ££, angtutifoliunif 
scarlet. They require all through a pretty good supply of 
water ; and when the colours are showing they should be put 
in the coolest part of the stove, that they may be prepared for 
removal to the conservatory. In January turn out the plants, 
take off the suckers, and repot the roots in appropriate sized 
pots, not larger than necessary, to save room, but to meet their 
wants in that particular as they advance in size. From the 
time their bloom decays they should be allowed to rest, requir- 
ing no water, and would do in the greenhouse until the 
repotting time. The period of blooming is some time during 
the latter part of the summer, according to the time when they 
are excited, and the rapidity with which they are grown. 

TACSONIA. — A genus of beautiful climbing plants, so 
nearly allied to Passion-flowers that many persons have won- 
dered at its separation from them. T. pinnatistipula has 
beautiful rose-coloured flowers. It has all the habit of the 
Passion-flower ; requires greenhouse culture, and grows very 
fast, unless starved. It has covered a small cottage front on 
being planted out-of-doors in the spring; and in a mild 
autumn bloomed before the frost cut it down. It is propa- 
gated by cuttings, which root well in sand or the ordinary soil 
it grows in, which should be loam and peat in equal quantities. 
The cuttings, when rooted, should be potted off and only 
changed from small to larger pots when the roots actually fill 
them ; because it is desirable to check the growth as much as 
possible. For pot culture, they require a trellis when they 
begin to grow fast ; and at that time they must be put into 
the pots they are to bloom in. These flowers are the most 
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beautiful of the Passion-flower form ; and when the plant is 
put into the conservatory border it will half cover the place 
w^ith its rosy blossoms. T. mollissima is a more recently in- 
troduced kind, having the same habit as the other, but richer 
coloured blossoms. They are admirable conservatory climbers. 

HUMEA. — The H, elegans is appropriately named, for 
it is its graceful form of growth alone that renders it a 
favourite. It grows tall and pyramidal, and the foliage, when 
mature, is, as well as the flowers, of a reddish cast. The 
whole plant is not much unlike a pyramidal fountain ; the 
branches shoot out equally all round, the blossom hangs dovm, 
and there is so much grace in the form of the plant, that, 
without any approach to brightness, or even clearness of 
colour, it is a striking object. The plant is biennial. The 
seeds must be raised in heat in the spring, and the young 
plants treated all the summer as greenhouse plants ; that is, 
potted off when they are large enough into small pots, shifted 
to larger ones as they fill the pots with roots, and kept in the 
greenhouse, or in a cold frame, having however plenty of air. 
In the spring of the next year some may be planted out in a 
warm situation in the borders, where they will grow up from 
six to ten feet high. Others may be potted in twelve-inch 
pots, with loam and dung in equal parts for the compost. 
Those in pots must be regularly attended to as to water, 
because they will grow fast, and take a good deal of it. The 
producing of this plant in high style used to be considered a 
proof of skill in a gardener j but it looks richer when not 
overgrown. 

LOBELIA. — An extensive genus of very showy plants, com- 
prising species requiring stove, greenhouse, and hardy treat- 
ment, and consisting principally of annual, biennial, or perennial 
herbs. For practical purposes this family may be taken to 
include the species of Tupa, which has been separated from it. 
Peat, sand, and loam, in equal quantities, forms a good com- 
post for the smaller as well as the more delicate growing, and 
the stove and greenhouse species. The hardy perennial kinds 
grow in the common garden soil, though they flourish better 
in a rich loam. The hardy annuals may be sown in the com- 
mon border, where they will do well by merely thinning them, 
and keeping them clear of weeds j but they are the better for 
a liberal mixture of peat earth. The shrubby kinds are in- 
creased by cuttings^ planted in sand, and put in a hot-bed ; 
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the perennials bj division in early spring, the shoots being 
first gentlj excited, and then separated into single pots of the 
smallest size, and put in a warm frame until thej are well esta- 
blished, when thej may be hardened to bear the open air. 
For blooming in pots, the herbaceous kinds must be shifted 
into larger pots as often as they fill the pots with roots, and a 
very rich loamy compost should be used, with abundance of 
moisture. They are best kept dry, under a greenhouse stage, 
during winter, being very liable to rot from exposure to damp. 
L, ^acilis is an annual greenhouse kind, of dwarf habit, 
bearing a profusion of small blue flowers throughout the sum- 
mer if treated like a half-hardy annual, and planted in the 
open ground in May. Of the same habit are the Z. ErinuSy 
L. E. grandifiorOj L, E, compactOy and Z. decumbens, peren- 
nials employed for the sununer decoration of flower-gardens, 
all bearing blue flowers in profusion, and from their habit well 
suited for planting close by the edges of flower-beds and bor- 
ders. Z. heterophylla and L, ramoaa are two fine half-hardy 
species, of the dwarf class, and have very deep blue flowers. 
The perennial kinds are annually augmented by cross-bred or 
hybrid varieties, which are constantly giving place to new 
variations. Of this class, L. fulgens, and L, spUndens, two 
old kinds, with rich scarlet blossoms, have not been sur- 
passed ; and Z. ccelestie, and L, densifiorOf are among the pret- 
tiest of the blue-flowered kinds ; L. 9peciosa is a fine purple : 
these all bloom from June to September. Tupa blanda^ pale 
red, and T, FeuilUi, crimson, are distinct and handsome kinds 
of this section ; they grow best in a peat soil, and require some 
protection in winter. 

SIPHOCAMPYLUS.— A genus of showy plants, so closely 
related to Lobelias, that various species have been ranked in 
both genera. They are herbaceous plants, with a half-shrubby 
mode of growth, throwing up from the root long stems in one 
season, which mostly branch and blossom during the next, or 
bloom along their upper portion towards the close of the sea- 
son in which they are produced. They require loam, peat, and 
sand for a compost, as in the shrubby Lobelias, and are in the 
same way increased by cuttings. S. hicolor, a greenhouse or 
frame kind, has scarlet and yellow blossoms in summer ; S, 
coccinem has them scarlet ; S. glandvlosuSy rosy-purple ; and 
S, manetticefionu is a dwarf compact kind, with scarlet and 
yellow blossoms. The three last named are grown in a stove. 
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ALLIUM. — An extensive genus of hardy bulbs, which grow 
freely in any common soil, and propagate rapidly by offsets. 
Some of the kinds are pretty, as, among many others, A. aau" 
reum, which has blue flowers ; A. Cowaniy white ; A, odoruvn, 
white ; A, Moly^ yellow ; they vary from one to two feet in 
height, and bloom early in summer. 

ALLOSORUS (Rock Brake).— A pretty little tufted parsley- 
like fern, growing naturally on rocks, and therefore well 
adapted for rock- work ; it is quite hardy. 

ALOE. — The general family of Aloe is large, greatly varied 
in the forms and colours of their leaves and their habits^ as 
well as in the colour of their flowers, which however are by no 
means the chief attraction ; they all come in spikes, the indi- 
vidual blooms being tubular, the flower-stems tall in propor- 
tion to the plants, which are thick-leaved, of all shapes ; some 
variegated, some all over spines, others covered with pearly 
skins, some rough, some smooth, but in a collection highly in- 
teresting. They nearly all flower from May to August. They 
thrive best in loam and peat, equal parts, sand and dung toge- 
ther forming a third part. The pots must be one- third filled 
with crocks, and as the plants fill them up with roots they 
must be changed ; they propagate by suckers or offshoots, 
which should be taken away from the old plants while very 
young, to prevent them from living upon the parent, unless, 
as in some cases, they are being grown to fill a pot, by spread- 
ing into as large a mass as possible. The small offsets must be 
put into corresponding sized pots, to be shifted, from time to 
time as they advance. Most of the species bear orange- 
coloured or red blossoms. Some of the smaller species, which 
bear whitish flowers, are now called Apicra, and Haioorthia ; 
other species are called Gasteria, 

ALOYSIA. — A shrub, with a beautiful lemon-like fra- 
grance. It is usually kept in pots in the greenhouse, and 
forced for the sake of sprigs for cutting in spring, as an addi- 
tion to bouquets. The plant is hardy ; at least if the branches 
are killed down by frost in winter, they are renewed from the 
root in summer. It grows in any good loamy soil, and propa- 
gates freely by cuttings. It is called A. citriodora, or for- 
merly, Verbena triphylla; popularly, the lemon-scented Ver- 
bena. 

SOLANUM (Nightshade). — This is a very extensive genus, 
and comprises plants greatly varied in their habits; it includes 
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store, greenhouse, and bardj kinds, annuals, perennials, and 
shrubs, and something like a hundred and fiftj kinds are 
recorded as having been introduced. S, jatminoides is a green- 
house climber, with blush-coloured flowers in the autumn 
months ; S, pseitcUhcapncum is the Winter Cherry, a green- 
house bush, grown for its red cherry-like berries in winter ; 
but the best of all the Solanums, for a limited garden^ is per- 
haps the S. crispum, a kind nearly or quite hardy, succeeding 
well-trained against a wall, and bearing a great profusion of 
lilac or pale purple flowers. These kinds all grow well in 
a good loamy compost^ and are propagated by cuttings. S. 
Amazonicum is a fine stove shrub, with prickly leaves and 
purple flowers ; it is a free grower in loamy soil, and requires 
plenty of pot-room, and the temperature of a stove. One of 
the most singular plants of this genus is the Egg-plant. 

EGG-PLANT (Solatium ovigerum), — This is the type of a 
little group, which are chiefly cultivated for the extraordinary 
likeness between their fruit and an egg. The white and purple 
are both cultivated to a considerable extent as market plants, 
and the former is well worth the trouble. The seeds should 
be sown in peat in March, in wide-mouthed pots, and when 
large enough planted singly in three-inch pots (sixties) in 
loam, dung, and peat, equal quantities, and placed in a hot- 
bed. As soon as the pots fill with roots change them to the 
next size, and continue them in the hotbed ; the nearer they 
are kept to the glass the better, so that they do not touch ; 
water them rather freely as they begin to flower, for the fruit 
takes up a good deal of nourishment as they swell. When the 
fruit sets they may be removed to the greenhouse near the 
glass, otherwise they will draw. If the pots fill with the roots 
again, give them another change ; but those intended for mar- 
ket are merely watered with manure water, which excites them 
enough for that purpose. The manure water should be made 
with cow-dung thoroughly decomposed, a good spade full in 
eighteen gallons of water, stirred round two or three days 
before using, and diluted eveiy time it is used ; a shift, how- 
ever, is far better for the plant, and therefore is recommended 
when we grow it for home show instead of market. The 
ripened fruit contains the seed for the next year. 

RUSSELIA. — Etissdia juncea is a beautiful drooping stove 
plant, with long pendulous branches, and bearing in summer 
splendid scarlet flowers, of tubular form, strongly reminding 
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US of large-sized barberries. This plant, if well grows, and 
not too rapidly advanced, has such abundance of bloom that 
when in flower it is the most striking object in even large col- 
lections ; but if it be forced along, as has been too much the 
practice, the blooms are much wider apart, and the plant not 
half covered. Loam from rotted turf, and turfy peat, well 
mixed, good drainage one-third up the pot, and a heat of 65" 
to grow in by day, and 60° at night in the winter time, will 
bring the plant forward in perfection. This plant must have 
but one size shift at a time from the first potting into 60-sized 
pots, and from 60 to 48, and 48 to 32, and so on until it is in 
a number 4. This must not take place until the respective pots 
are well filled with roots ; the plant ought to grow moderately 
fast ; but if too much so, it is coarse and ugly in its growth. 
Cuttings root freely in sand on the top of the usual soil, and 
when once well established in the larger sized pots it will bear 
a good deal of water, but the cuttings and small plants must 
only be kept moderately moist ; the cuttings require a little 
bottom heat, and a bell-glass to cover them, and this must be 
wiped daily. The plants hang down all round the pot, which 
must be placed on a pedestal in a full light, and be constantly 
turned that it may be all round alike. 

MAURANDYA. — A genus of very handsome slender climb- 
ing plants, proper for the greenhouse or for planting in the 
open air during the summer. They are best raised from seeds, 
which, to ensure strong blooming plants, should be sown about 
June, and the young plants potted singly, and kept in small 
pots during winter in a greenhouse. These, if shifted into 
larger pots in February or March, will be strong and vigorous 
by the planting-out time — May. For the greenhouse, they 
merely require shifting into large pots of rich soil. They 
grow to a considerable size. M, Barclayana is the best 
kind; it has large purple blossoms, and there are varieties 
of it with white and with rose-coloured flowers ; they bloom 
all through the summer. 

ALONSOA. — A flEunily of plants from South America, 
mostly evergreen sub-shrubs. There is one herbaceous perennial, 
which is called a frame plant. They all bear scarlet flowers, 
and require the commonest greenhouse treatment In May 
they may be turned out towards the end of the month. They 
may be propagated from seeds or cuttings, sown in a common 
hot-bed in wide- mouth pots, and pricked out as soon as they 
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are large enough ; a eixtj-sized pot will take three plants 
well, pricked out at angles close to the edge of the pot ; in 
these thej may continue until thej are large enough to put 
one in each pot, and in the centre. . The pots maj be changed 
as fast as thej are filled with roots, which may be seen on 
taking out the balls to examine them. The cuttings may be 
struck in the common rich soil of a good garden border, 
coTered with a bell-glass, and the striking is hastened with a 
little bottom heat. As soon as the cuttings are well rooted 
they may be put singly into small pots, and be removed only 
when these pots are too small. They should have air in winter 
time, when it can be done safely, and not be subjected to a 
damp atmosphere. A, indsifolia is perhaps the best of the 
introduced species. 

PHYCELLA. — A pretty bulbous race, allied to Amaryllis. 
They are hardy enough to grow in a frame or pit, or in a 
warm dry border, slightly protected. Equal parts of loam, 
peat, and sand form a compost suitable to them. The gene- 
ral treatment of Amaryllis is adapted to them. P. ignea^ 
scarlet, P, fferbertiana, red and yellow, and F, brevituba, 
6carlet, are showy kinds j their blooming period is rather un- 
certain. 

MBTROSIDEROS.— These are greenhouse shrubs, of ever- 
green habit, with variously coloured blossoms, having the 
anther-threads conspicuous. It requires the same treatment 
as Melaleuca. M. corifolia is an elegant plant, bearing 
white blossoms in June. 

MELALEUCA. — A family of showy evergreen greenhouse 
shrubs, remarkable for the beauty of their anther-threads, 
which indeed form the conspicuous part of their blossoms. 
M, fidgens is a rich scarlet-flowered species, blooming 
in June ; M, kypericifolia is another of the same colour ; 
M, thymifolia has the flowers purple. They are propagated 
by cuttings, and should be grown in a mixture of loam, peat, 
and sand, at first in small pots, and shifted on into larger ones 
as they grow. The shoots must be kept freely topped while 
the plants are young, to produce a bushy compact growth. 
CcUothamnus and Callistemon are genera closely related to this. 

CALLISTEMON. — A genus of beautiful evergreen green- 
house shrubs, related to, and requiring the same treatment 
as Melaleuca. C. speciosus, which has scarlet blossoms, is 
one of the most handsome kinds ; it blooms in the spring 
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and early summer. The flowers are like bunches of coloured 
threads, set close together^ so as to form the appearance of a 
bottle-brush. 

CELOSIA (Cock's-comb). — The C, cristata, or Cock's-comb, 
is a favourite old annual, taking its name from the ex- 
traordinary similitude of a small head of bloom to the comb 
of a cock. The plants require a hotbed to grow them to 
perfection j and the gardener succeeds best, according to 
ordinary notions, who brings the flower the largest. The 
seeds may be sown in March in a single pot, and placed in the 
frame, where they are not long coming up ; they may very 
soon be placed one in a pot, of the small size called sixties, 
and have a little water to settle the roots ; they may now be 
replaced in the hotbed, and have but very little moisture, and 
they should be kept near the glass ; by keeping them dry the 
plants get stunted, and the bloom soon shows. When the 
flower is to be seen in a miserable-looking half-starved plant, 
such as these will appear, no one would fancy it could be made 
at all passable ; but we now get rich loam and dung, in equal 
quantities, and pot those diminutive plants single in pots, size 
thirty- twos, and give plenty of water, bringing the tops of the 
plants as close to the glass as possible, and keeping up the 
heat by lining with hot stable-dung as soon as it declines, but 
the plants must not absolutely touch the glass on any account. 
The plants will rapidly grow, and the flower-heads get larger, 
until they are too large for the pots, which must be then changed 
for larger sizes as the roots flU the smaller. If the plants were 
grown as fast as we could grow them from the first, they 
would be eighteen inches or two feet high before the flowers 
appeared, because rapid growth is unfavourable to flowering, 
but by starving them till they show the flower they do not 
grow much afterwards, except in size. The flower-head, or comb, 
will be enlarging from day to day, and will come very perfect 
specimens with care and attention. 

CHIMONANTHUS (Japan Allspice).— There is one species 
of this genus, C. fragrans, and of this there are three 
varieties, one or the other of which ought to be in every 
garden for the sake of the delicious aromatic fragrance of the 
blossoms produced on the leafless branches in the dead of win- 
ter ; the flowers of all the varieties are of some duU shade of 
yellow, not showy, in the common acceptation of that term, 
but their fragrance is charming. They are free growing 
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shrabs in moderately good soil^ and require to be planted bj 
and trained to a wall ; they must be pruned, so as to preserve 
annuallj as much of the joung wood as can be trained in at 
about six inches apart ; the rest maj be spurred in. As the 
blossoms are developed in December and the succeeding months, 
it is desirable to screen them from any nipping frosts that may 
occur at that season. It is a shrub in eveiy way suited to 
train about the windows of a dwelling. Young plants are 
obtained by means of layering, and they require a little extra 
protection when young. 

NOLANA. — TLe Nolanas are pretty annual plants, of pro- 
strate habit, with convolvulus -shaped blossoms, of a blue 
colour. They may be sown in the open ground in April and 
May, or an earlier crop, in pots for planting out, may be sown 
in March, and the plants kept in a cold frame till the middle 
of May. They will flourish in ordinary garden soil. N, atri- 
ptkifolia has blossoms of the colour and size of those of the 
convolvulus minor ; those of N, paradoxa, and A . prosirata, 
are entirely blue. They bloom, according to the season at 
which they were sown, from June to October. 

YUCCA (Adam's Needle). — Fine exotic-looking plants, of 
which some are hardy, and others require some amount of pro- 
tection. They are aloe- like, with long narrow leaves, some 
growing up with an erect stem, which in time becomes forked, 
and others being almost stemless, the leaves growing close to 
the ground. The flowering stem in all is erect, bearing a close 
panicle of large cream-coloured, drooping, tulip-like blossoms, 
which come out about the latter end of summer — from July 
to September. The most distinct among the hardy kinds are 
7. ffloriosa, Y. filamentosay T. recuiTa, and Y. angusti/oliay 
the first being of tree-like habit, the two next herbaceous, and 
the last with remarkably narrow leaves. Y. aloifolia is a tall- 
stemmed species, requiring a cold greenhouse. They all grow 
in loamy soil, and the hardy kinds have a fine effect planted 
sparingly in prominent positions on rock-work. 

IMPATIENS (Touch-me-not). — Annual plants, most re- 
quiring artificial warmth, and to be treated like the garden 
balsam, {BdUamina,) to which, in fact, they are intimately 
allied. The common /. Noli-tangere is a hardy annual, with 
yellow flowers ; it grows naturally by the water-side. Some 
other species may be grown in the open air like the half-hardy 
annuals, the best of which kinds is the 7. glanduligera^ which 
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has purple flowers, and is of a fine pyramidal habit of growth 
in moderately sheltered situations. — See HorticidturaZ Maga- 
zine, Part 11. 

CEANOTHUS. — A family of evergreen shrubs, nearly 
hardy, and particularly suited for planting against a wall. 
They are mostly of free growth and neat habit, and the flowers 
are numerous, and of a showy character. The plants are pro- 
pagated either by cuttings, which should be planted In sandy 
soil under hand-glasses, or by layers, which is the readiest way 
of obtaining strong plants. These plants may be planted 
against a wall or close fence, and the principal branches being 
trained over the surface, a considerable space will soon be 
covered by the numerous evergreen branches which it prodaoes 
when growing freely. They are not very particular as to soil, 
but being not perfectly hardy the situation ought to be a well- 
drained one. (7. azureus, whose blossoms are bright blue, and 
C. thyrsifloruSy which is a paler kind, are among the most dis- 
tinct and handsome of the familiar kinds. — See Horticultural 
Magazine, Part 19. 

SCILLA. — A genus of bulbs, for the most part hardy, and 
ranking among the prettiest ornaments of the early spring. 
They are far too much neglected in gardens, though of the 
easiest culture, and very gay appearance at a season when 
flowers are scarce. They grow very well in any moderately 
good garden soil, but have rather a preference for soil contain- 
ing a coDsiderable portion of peat-earth ; this is especially the 
case with several of the smaller kinds. They multiply rapidly 
by means of off*sets, and their culture is very simple, for they 
merely require planting in the autumn, the bulbs being placed 
from two to four inches under ground, according to their size, 
and they may then remain year after year, the patches of 
bulbs increasing in size, until it is required to form new plan- 
tations. Except for this purpose, or for the sake of increase, 
the less they are disturbed the better. There are something 
like three dozen species recorded as being in cultivation, from 
which, for ornamental purposes, the following may be selected : — 
iS'. prcecox, blue ; S, hifolia, blue, pink, and white varieties ; 
S. sihirica, bright blue ; S> amcena, blue ; all small dwarf 
plants, and blooming in succession from February till April : 
S, campantdata, blue, white, and pink varieties ; and ^S^. italica^ 
pale blue, both of larger size, and blooming about May. 

LINUM (Flax). — This genus consists principally of annual 
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or perennial herbs, growing freelj in ordinary garden soil, and 
propagated chiefly bj seeds, which are readily perfected. 
There are some shrubby kinds, of which the most interesting 
is L. trigynum, a greenhouse bush, with large orange-yellow 
flowers, produced generally very early in spring ; this grows 
in a compost of two parts peat and one of loam, with enough 
sand added to make it open. Z. Jtavum is a showy dwarf 
suffruticose species, very nearly hardy, producing its yellow 
blossoms for a considerable period in summer. This, with the 
next, L. monogynum, a perennial white-flowered kind, is best 
protected in a frame during winter. L. angustifoliumf L, ner^ 
vomm, and L. sibiricum, are hardy perennials, with blue flowers, 
blossoming in June and July. The cultiyated flax, X. usUatU' 
nmum, is a pretty annual, with blue flowers. 

CYSTOPTERIS (Bladder-fern).— A very pretty genus of 
small growing ferns, with delicate annual fronds, of from three 
to twelve inches in height. They grow well on rock-work, or 
in pots among turfy soil, intermixed with lumps of brick or 
free-stone, and well drained. They are multiplied by division 
of the plants. — See Moore*8 Handbook of British Ferns. 

ERIOSTEMON.— One of the prettiest families of green- 
bouse shrubs, but possessing considerable similarity in the 
appearance of the blossoms, though not in the general aspect 
of the diflerent kinds. The flowers are what may be cidled 
star-shaped, and they are white, more or less tinged with a 
rosy hue, especially when in bud, and in .the early stages of 
development. They are compact growing shrubs under good 
management ; but to form handsome plants it is desirable to 
allow the leading shoot to grow up uninjured, and the plants 
then assume, with a little skill in managing the lateral 
branches, a perfectly pyramidal form, which is their natural 
habit of growth. There are about a dozen species cultivated, 
of which the most desirable kinds, for a limited collection, are 
E, huxifolius, which has small box-like leaves ; H, cuspidcLtus, 
vhich has large lance-shaped leaves ; and E, vniermedius, in 
which the foliage is intermediate. The blooming time is from 
April to June, and the blooms are disposed all along the 
branches. They require the general treatment of Boronia. 

MIMOSA. — This large family contains the sensitive plants 
most commonly seen in hothouses ; these are, Af. sensUiva and 
^.pudica, two stove-shrubs, the foliage of which is endowed 
with a very remarkable and interesting sensibility^ and for 
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which property the plants are cultivated. The flowers of both 
are purple — little globular balls of coloured threads — ^not at 
all showj ; but the leaves are verj elegant, and the peculiarity 
which, obtains for them both their name and popularity is 
the shrinking of the branches and folding up of the leaves at 
the slightest touch of the finger, or even a puff from the 
mouth. If a limb be touched it falls down, and the leaflets 
close ; but if the whole plant be shook or jerked, all the leaves 
close and hang down directly. The seeds are sown in a hot- 
bed in March, and potted ofl*, as soon as they are large enough 
to handle, into small-sized (sixties) pots in the ordinary soil 
for heaths or Botany-Bay plants. They must be kept in heat 
till June, when they may be placed in any part of the stove, 
or in a warm greenhouse. They are pretty looking plants, 
but are only grown as a curiosity. They may be shifted from 
small to larger pots : they seed freely enough, but when they 
are grown for seed they are sown in February, potted oflT in 
March, and are in full flower and seeding long before those sown 
in March. M, sendtiva is not so irritable as pudica. There 
are many other Mimosas, chiefly shrubs of little interest. 

THEA (Tea-tree). — Tliis is a genus closely related to the 
Camellia, having, like that, large leathery leaves, but not pro- 
ducing conspicuous flowers. The plants are interesting in 
gardens from their commercial associations. T. viridis is the 
principal source of the best teas ; T, Bohea furnishes an in- 
ferior quality ; T, assamica is a stronger growing species, whose 
quality seems to be as coarse as its appearance. These plants 
form pretty evergreen shrubs, something like Camellia japonica, 
blooming about as large as pear-blossoms. T. assamica is 
tender, requiring a cool stove ; but the other two are hall- 
hardy. The treatment of these shrubs is like that of the 
Camellia. They are propagated by cuttings, struck from the 
last year's wood, with two joints, one put underground and one 
above, the one to root, the other to form the tree j but as these 
are not wanted in great number in England, being only grown 
for curiosity, the ends of shoots are taken so as to form a 
pretty little plant directly it grows. They are also raised from 
seed, by sowing in pans, and placing them in the greenhouse 
till they come up, when they may be first pricked out, three 
or four in a pot, and then potted one in a pot, which has to be 
changed to larger ones as they grow. 

PAVIA. — A division of the Horse-chestnut family, consist- 
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ing of some few huidsome floweiiDg trees of the smaller class. 
Thej grow in any garden soil, and are usnallj increased bj 
grafting on tbe common horse-chestnut. P. macrostackyay 
with spikes of white flowers, and P. rtibra humUie, with red 
blossoms, are of shmbbj habit, and are the best and richest 
for a small garden. 

CHiENOSTOMA.— The C.polyaniha is a very pretty plant 
for the decoration of the flower-garden during summer ; it is 
a half-hardy plant, requiring to be kept during winter in a 
greenhouse, or in a dry fhune, secure against frost, and in 
summer may be planted out in a warm sunny situation, in 
light moderately rich soil. It is readily raised from seeds, and 
may also be increased by cuttings. The flowers, which are 
small and numerous, are of a rosy-lilac, with a dash of yellow 
about the eye. 

FEDIA. — A small genus of hardy annuals, of which one or 
two are pretty objects. The best kind is F. gracilijlora, a 
showy branching plant, growing about a foot high, and bear- 
ing a profusion of oddly-shaped lilac or pinkish- coloured 
flowers. If sown in pots about March, and planted out sub- 
sequently, the plants come into bloom in June ; but if sown in 
the open ground in April they will bloom in July. In either 
case they continue in flower for some time in succession. 
Planted moderately thick, this Fedia forms a good bed-plant. 
It grows in any moderately good soil. 

BIBES (Currant). — This is an extensiTe family of hardy 
shrubs, well suited for shrubberies. The very best, which 
grows freely in ordinary garden soil, is the B. aanguineum^ a 
deciduous plant, which about May is decorated with drooping 
bunches of scarlet blossoms. Of this there is a yeiy handsome 
double-flowered variety, and another in which the blossoms 
are white ; these have the habit of the common currant-tree. 
Another very pretty kind, but best adapted for training 
against a wall, is E.speciosum, which has scarlet drooping 
blossoms, something like those of a Fuchsia ; lAiis is a thorny 
kind, with the appearance of a gooseberry. E. aureum prcecox 
is a very desirable } oUow-blossomed early kind. They are 
propagated either by layers or by cuttings, without difficulty. 

CUPHEA. — The species of this genus in cultivation are of 
very various characters ; some are shrubby, others are herba- 
ceous perennials, and some are annuals. Oif the hardy annual 
Unds, (7. sUenoides and C. viscosissima are pretty subjects, 

N 
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blooming from July onwards, with purplish variegated flowers ; 
they are of dwarf spreading habit. (?. platycentra is an almost 
ever-blooming shrubby species, a greenhouse plant, but well 
suited for the flower-garden during summer, where its profuse 
bright scarlet tubes, just tipped with a ring of black and 
white, become very conspicuous. This species grows well as a 
pot-plant, in a compost of peat and loam, and is propagated by 
cuttings : it scarcely grows more than a foot high in the course 
of a season ; but the larger the plants are, the better they look ; 
so that the old plants should be preserved. 

PHACELIA. — Pretty annuals, for the most part. P, tana- 
cetifolia grows a foot and a half or more in height, branching 
freely, bearing much-cut leaves, and scorpoid heads of blue- 
lilac flowers, from June to October. It is of the easiest cul- 
ture in the open ground, the seeds being sown in March and 
April. 

MYOSOTIS. — This genus contains the Forget- me-Not, 
M. paluMris, a plant which, though indigenous to this coun- 
try, and common enough by the sides of ditches and streams, 
yet thrives well under cultivation in situations moderately 
moist, and becomes very pretty. Its blossoms, borne in scor- 
poid racemes, are of a very delicate pale blue, with a golden 
eye, and are produced all through the summer. It is of the 
readiest growth, in any situation where a supply of moisture 
can be given to it. M. azorica is a greenhouse species, with 
dark blue flowers, produced in June and July ; this grows 
freely in a mixture of turfy peat soil and loam, and is in- 
creased by cuttings. 

ADENOPHORA.— Allied to the Campanula, and a very 
pretty family of herbaceous perennials for the open border; grow- 
ing freely in common soil, and propagated readily by division. 
The colour of the blossoms of most of the species is pale blue ; 
and they are produced from May to August, in one or other 
of the species. A. verticillata flowers in June. 

AOTUS. — A pretty genus of greenhouse shrubs, with but- 
terfly-shaped flowers, requiring the same general treatment as 
Chorozema. A. villosa, and A, gradllvma, are desirable 
species ; the flowers, some of the shades of yellow, are pro- 
duced in May. 

ASTEPHANUS. — A genus of evergreen twining plants, 
requiring a greenhouse. The species A. linearis and trifioras 
have white flowers in July, and grow about four feet high. 
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They require a compost of turfj peat and loam in equal parts, 
and are propagated bj cuttings* 

AEISTEA. — A genus of greenhouse perennials, with narrow 
sword-shaped leaves ; all the species bearing blue flowers. 
They maj be grown in a mixture of turfj peat and loam, 
three-parts of the former to one of the latter ; and are propa- 
gated bj division of the plants, or bj seeds when these are 
obtainable. A, eyanea blooms in June. 

BORBONIA. — A genus of greenhouse shrubs, evergreen, 
and bearing butterflj-shaped flowers, which are mostly yellow. 
Though pretty, it is not a very common genus. They require 
peat and loam as a compost, and are propagated by cuttings 
under bell-glasses, in sand. 

BORONIA. — A veiy interesting family of greenhouse plants, 
of which B. semdata, B, crenulata, B, pinnata^ and B, aUtta, 
are the most familiar ; and B, semUata has been the most ex- 
tensively of all grown. Not only is it in high estimation as 
one of the best show plants, but largely cultivated as a gay 
and elegant market plant. No greenhouse selection, however 
limited and choice, would be perfect without B, serrtdata ,* it 
would come in with the best dozen that could be selected of 
all the greenhouse plants. The plant is shrubby ; the foliage 
very close up all the stems and branches ; and the flowers, of 
a rich rosy- pink colour, come out at the ends of every shoot. 
Sandy loam one part and turfy peat two parts make an excellent 
compost ; and the cuttings taken from the ends of the shoots 
strike freely under a bell* glass in the greenhouse. The pots 
should be prepared with half-an-inch thickness of sand at the 
top of the soiL The leaves should be cut off (for if they are 
stripped, they damage the bark,) the lower end for half an 
inch, and then stuck in the sand, (which should be well 
wetted,) so as to touch the compost, but not enter it. Here 
they will require the glasses wiped dry every morning ; and 
when the cuttings begin to grow, the glasses may be removed 
an hour every day. These cuttings, when struck, should be 
planted singly in sixty-sized pots, which are three inches 
across, one- third of the pots being filled with broken crocks, 
or potsherds, to secure a good drainage. As these small pots 
are filled with roots, they may be exchanged for larger ones, 
without disturbing the ball of earth or the roots ; and if the 
ohject is to keep the plants short and bushy, take the top off 
to encourage lateral shoots, and as these get long take them off 
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also ; but the plant naturally grows yery handsome and pyra- 
midal, with enough lateral shoots to form a very handsome 
flowering shrub. The plant must have plenty of air in mild 
weather ; but if put in the open ground and left to take its 
chance with other greenhouse plants, and neglected, it is apt 
to become discoloured in the foliage, which is rarely recoTered. 
They are, in fact, as miffy as heaths, and if the watering be 
neglected, the effect is almost immediately seen. One watering 
too many is pretty nearly as bad as one too few, therefore, 
they ought not to be watered by rule ; they ought to be ex- 
amined every twenty-four hours. If they are damp, they require 
no watering for that day ; but if otherwise, they do require it. 
When they are watered, all the compost must be wetted ; not 
merely half-an-inch of the top, for that is useless. All the 
genus is pretty and worth growing in collections ; they bear 
rose-coloured flowers, which are produced in the spring and 
early summer. 

BOUVARDTA. — A genus of small shrubby plants. Some 
of the species produce a profusion of scarlet blossoms, when 
planted out for the summer, in a bed of good peat earth in the 
flower-garden. B. triphyllOf and a variety of it called splen- 
dens, are of this habit, and particularly adapted for this pur- 
pose. The roots must be taken up in autumn, and potted and 
kept rather dry in a greenhouse ; and in spring excited in a 
dung frame, and hardened ofi* afterwards to plant out as soon 
as danger from frost is passed. These kinds are best pro- 
pagated by pieces of the thicker roots, an inch or two long, 
set round against the side of a pot, just covered with soil, and 
the pots plunged in a dung-frame. When they begin to grow 
up, they should be potted separately ; they grow well in a 
compost of turfy peat and loam. B. fiava bears pretty yellow 
flowers towards the end of the summer, and is a handsome 
greenhouse shrubby plant ; B, longifiora has the flowers white, 
and is rather more tender, and very scarce. 

AM AR ANT HITS. — A genus of annual plants ; the more 
hardy species of which only require to be sown in the open 
borders in April, and the plants thinned out to six inches 
asunder. Of this character are A, caudattu, (Love lies bleed- 
ing,) and A. hypwhondrioums, (Prince's feather,) two of the 
best, which are well known and mostly admired for their 
rich spikes of crowded crimson flowers ; in the former, droop- 
; in the latter, erect ; and produced in the latter pa 
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of summer. Their appearance is improved bj growing them 
in moderately rich soil. 

BULBOCODIUM.— A genus of beautiful dwarf hard/ 
bulbous plants, growing best in sandj loam, and increased by 
offsets. B. vemum and £, versicolor, both hare purple flowers, 
shaped like those of a crocus j the former in February, and 
the latter in August. 

BUROHELLLA. — Evergreen shrubs, requiring a tempera- 
ture intermediate between the stove aud greenhouse. B. ca- 
pemis, which is most commonly grown, has light red tubular 
flowers in spring and summer. • Loam and peat, of open tex- 
ture, forms a proper compost for them ; and they increase by 
cuttings, in sand, in a gentle heat. 

ABESMIA. — One of the many yellow butterfly-flowered 
families. In this, most of the species require a greenhouse ; 
two or three grow with slight shelter ; and one — A . viscosa — 
is hardy. They are shrubs of somewhat trailing habit, 
growiug in a mixture of loam and peat, and propagated by 
cuttings. A. Loudonia is a pretty greenhouse shrub ; bear- 
ing yellow flowers in July. 

AGATHOSMA. — A genus of greenhouse shrubs, closely 
related to Diosma, and requiring precisely similar treatment, 
i. purpurea, and A, Ventenatiana, are showy purple-flowered 
species ; the flowers are small, grow in dense heads, and are 
produced in May. 

AGAVE (American Aloe). — ^The A. americana is an aris- 
tocratic looking plant, often seen in pairs before the villas 
round the metropolis ; and is said to bloom once in a hundred 
years ; it, in fact, blooms but once. It is always treated as a 
greenhouse plant, and nobody cares about its flowering, because 
that finishes its career. There is hardly a more noble looking 
plant ; but the flower, which has disappointed thousands who 
have seen it, is more interesting than beautiful. It throws up 
a stem which grows perhaps fifteen or twenty feet high, and 
this throws out horizontal branches full of flowers, which 
stand upright, and are neither yellow nor green, but each 
oolour appears to struggle for the mastery. The plants fully 
grown in adequate tubs look truly noble ; and if we possessed 
a handsome pair, we should be sorry to see them indicating 
hloom. The idea of flowering once in a hundred years is 
a popular delusion. There have been many plants known for 
ii^y years, and not known to bloom ; so that there have been 
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no very public contradictions to the supposed distant period, 
and, therefore, the mistake still obtains credence. It will 
grow well in half loam^ a fourth of rotten dung, and a fourth 
brick rubbish or broken flower-pots ; it should have plenty 
of room in the greenhouse, and be out on the lawn from the 
first of June to the first of September. If treated as a stove 
plant, it does not grow so handsome, but blooms earlier. 

BRODI-^A. — Pretty, slender, but rather tall growing bul- 
bous plants, that may be grown in pots in a frame ; they may 
be potted in any light rich soil. The flowers are blue or 
purple. There are three kinds, B, grandifiora, congeHa, and 
callfomica, which bloom in summer. They are propagated 
by offsets. 

BROUSSONETIA.— 5. papyrifera is the Paper Mulberry. 
It is a deciduous tree, with singular lobed leaves, growing well 
in ordinary garden soil, and is kept in gardens on account 
of the curiously formed leaves. 

AMPHICOME. — One species, A, argiUa, is an elegant plant 
for a frame or conservatory, bearing rosy-lilac tubular blossoms 
in July and August. It thrives in sandy loam and peat, and 
is increased by cuttings planted in sandy soil, and placed in a 
mild heat. 

AMSONIA. — Curious hardy perennial plants, not remark- 
ably showy. Their flowers are small and blue, and produced 
about June. Their culture is very simple. A. IcUifolia is 
perhaps the best. 

CALYCANTHUS. — These are hardy deciduous shrubs, re- 
markable for the fragrant spice-like odour of their brownish 
blossoms. They grow readily in any loamy garden soil, and 
are increased by means of layers. C.Jloridus is the Carolina 
Allspice; it has singular but highly-fragrant brown flowers 
about June. 

BEGONIA (ElephantVear).— The leaves of this tribe of 
plants are for the most part ear-shaped ; many of them are red 
underneath, some are red veined ; they are for the most part 
stove plants, very few greenhouse. They are a somewhat 
coarse looking plant in flower, for the bloom is not very strik- 
ing ; their principal recommendation is that they are always 
in flower while growing, and some of the more recently intro- 
duced sorts are interesting, and have larger flowers. Cuttings 
may be struck in the ordinary soil, under a glass, in a hot-bed, 
or the propagating-house, or in a vinery. The flowers are 
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mostly pink or white^ or something between them. When the 
cuttings are struck, they should be transferred to pots (forty- 
eights), with a compost of two- thirds loam and one- third peat 
and dung, and be placed in a hot-bed, or the store, or any 
other house or pit heated stove-fashion, as they want heat. 
As they grow larger, and fill their pots with roots, they must 
be changed for others of a larger size, and so on as long as they 
keep growing and filling the old ones. The same may be 
observed with regard to those of the greenhouse kind, the only 
difference of treatment being in the temperature of the house. 
The Begonia is in more repute than we think it deserves to be. 
However, some of the species are very pretty when well grown : 
the best are, B, manicata, hydrocoti/lifolia, and ramentacea, 
pink ; B. coccinea and fiichgioides, scarlet ; B. argyrostigma 
and parvifolia, white ; some of which should be almost con- 
stantly in flower. The common B. discolor, with pink flowers 
in June, often seen in parlour windows, dies down entirely in 
winter, and requires then to be set away perfectly dry till the 
spring, when it should be again watered, and placed in a warm 
situation to excite it into growth. — See Horticultural Maga-- 
tine, Part 21. 

BEJARIA. — A genus of beautiful evergreen greenhouse 
shrubs, which have been scarcely known in cultivation ; but 
as some highly promising kinds have been recently introduced, 
they may be expected soon to become more familiar. B, co' 
arctata is a pretty species, having heads of pink flowers early 
in spring. They require the same kind of treatment as the 
Indian Azaleas. 

BELLEVALIA. — Handsome, hardy, lllaceous bulbs, grow- 
ing in common soil, and propagated by offsets. B, opercukUa 
has white flowers in May. 

BELLIBIASTRUM.— A very ornamental dwarf hardy her- 
baceous perennial, with white daisy-like flowers in June: 
B. MicheUL It prefers loam and peat as a compost for its 
roots, and is increased by division. 

ARCTOSTAPHYLOS.— Dwarf shrubs, growing in peat- 
earth, and increased by layering. Two species are evergreen, 
and two are trailing shrubs. A. uva-ursi, a trailing evergreen, 
has white flowers in April. They require the same treatment 
as Arhtitus, 

ARDUINA. — A. hispinom, a greenhouse evergreen shrub, is 
a singular plants the branches being furnished with numerous 
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forked spines ; the foliage is neat, and the flowers white and 
prettj, produced in June and July. Thej should be grown 
in carefdilj drained pots of peat and loam, mixed in equal 
proportions. 

ARENARIA. — A genus of diminutive, herbaceous, peren- 
nial, and annual plants, of the easiest culture in common soil; 
the perennial kinds increased by division, and the annuals by 
seeds. A. halearicay a dwarf plant, with showy white flowers, 
is one of the best for pots and rock-work ; it blooms in July. 

AMELANGHIEK — Gay flowering bushes, or small trees, 
of deciduous habit A. Botryapium^ is the Snowy Mespilus, 
a very ornamental small tree, adorning the shrubberies in the 
early spring. The trees grow freely in common garden soil, 
and increase either by seeds or layers. 

BUDDLEA. — Evergreen shrubs, some hardy, others green- 
house, and others requiring a stove. B, Neemda is a beautiful 
stove species, with white flowers in June ; B, Lindleyana is a 
very nice plant, requiring the protection of a wall, or a cold 
greenhouse, and has purple flowers, home towards autumn, in 
long racemes ; B, globosa is a fine hardy shrub, with orange 
blossoms, borne in May, in globose heads. They all grow 
freely in a lightish loamy soil, and may be propagated by cut- 
tings or layers. 

BROWALLIA. — Two species of thb genus are pretty green- 
house annuals, easily cultivated in any light rich soil ; they 
are called B. demissa and B, elcUa, and of these there are blue 
and white varieties, which bloom towards the end of summer. 
A greenhouse shrub, B. Jamesoniy has rich orange- coloured 
blossoms in June and July ; it is easily grown in a compost of 
peat and loam, intermixed in equal proportions, and propa- 
gated by cuttings, placed in a gentle heat. The annual species 
propagate by seeds. 

CACALIA. — Of this genus, many of the species of which are 
curious succulent plants, two pretty annual species, reaching a 
foot or so in height, are grown — C^coccinea, with orange- 
scarlet blossoms, and C. aurea, of which the blooms are of a 
paler orange colour. The seeds may be sown in the open 
borders in April, and the plants come into bloom during sum- 
mer. The succulent species grow in sandy loam and brick- 
rubbish, and need but little water ; the cuttings of the stems 
strike root most certainly after being partially dried before 
planting. 
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DAHLIA. — This brilliant ^unilj of autumnal flowers 
requires good rich soil, a moist situation, and annual propaga- 
tion from the tubers. For ordinary gardens, when there is 
no great increase required, the tubers may be placed in 
any warm situation, — ^a hot-bed for instance, or a warm 
kitchen or other apartment, — about the month of March, and 
in a few days the eyes or places where they will grow, appear. 
As soon as they all show, you may separate the tubers into 
as many pieces as you want, with at least an eye to each 
piece ; each of these pieces may be put into a conmion flower- 
pot, and be placed in the greenhouse, or dwelling-house, or 
a common frame, or any place that the frost can be kept from, 
and they will begin growing. In potting these, the tubers 
may be freely cut to lessen their size, for the oonvenience of 
using moderate sized pots. Those who want to increase them 
Tery much may pot the whole tubers and put them in a 
a hot-bed, and as fast as any shoots come two inches long, cut 
them or break them off ; pot the cuttings singly in the 
smallest sized pots, and put them in the hot-bed to strike. 
These plants may be put in the open ground about the middle 
of May, in the places where they are to remain ; and as they 
draw earwigs together more than any other plant, inverted 
flower-pots should be put on the staJ^es to which the plants 
are fastened, with a little moss in them ; by examining these 
pots frequently, earwigs will be destroyed in incredible num- 
bers. The plants should be six feet apart, and they must be 
tied up as they grow, or the wind will break them down. 
Seed may be sown in April in a hot-bed, and the young plants 
potted and kept growing till the middle of May ; they may 
then be planted in rows two feet apart in the row, and three 
from row to row. The florists* varieties have been obtained by 
years of crossing and seed-soiiving from the species called D. 
variabilis, and are now almost endless in variety of colour, and 
varying in height from three to six feet. 

In the pronunciation of the name DoMia, the sound ah and 
not ay should be used — ^Dahl-^a. — See Horticultural Magaziney 
Part 36. 

HELIOTROPIUM (Heliotrope, or Turnsole).— The Peru- 
vian Heliotrope {H, Feruvianum) is a great favourite in 
flower-gardens; it bears grateful smelling blossoms, not of 
much show, but prized for their perfume alone, which is gene- 
rally compared to that of " cherry-pie." This species is, strictly 
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speaking, a greenhouse low shrub. The unblooming shoots 
will strike freely In loam, dung, and peat, under a hand-glass, 
even in the common borders, but more readily with slight 
warmth. When they are well rooted, they may be potted into 
small pots and placed in a cold frame or into the greenhouse, 
where they may grow till their roots come through the bottom 
of the pots and then be changed into those of a larger size. If 
the plant grows too tall, cut it down ; the lateral shoots will come 
stronger for it. If these plants are intended for beds and 
borders, they should be planted at once from the cutting-pot, 
if there be no danger of frost ; but they must not be put out 
till the middle of May. The plant may be considerably 
dwarfed by taking the tops ofif plants after the shoots have 
grown pretty near their full length before flowering; for 
the bloom in this case will show before the cuttings have 
grown two inches. There are many species of this genus, 
but none worth the flower-gardener's notice except the above 
well known fragrant species, which is in general cultivation. 
Of this there are now some varieties produced ; one called 
" Voltaire's Heliotrope," or " Voltaireanum," has the flowers 
dark purple, the original being a lilac ; this variety is a very 
distinct and desirable plant. A larger lilac-flowered variety 
is called " Triomphe de Liege." Both for flower-beds and for 
bouquets, the Heliotrope may be considered indispensable. 
They bloom all through the summer and autumn. The seed of 
all the other kinds may be sown in March, in a wide-mouthed 
pot, and placed in the greenhouse; they may, when large 
enough, be pricked out three or four in a pot, and as they 
advance, potted singly or planted out-of-doors, where they are 
to remain all summer. 

PASSIFLORA (Passion-flower). — This is an extensive 
family of very showy plants, all climbers ; some stove plants, 
some greenhouse, and some hardy; but all very beautiful. 
There are also some deciduous and others evergreen. P. 
coendea is considered hardy, and is a deciduous climber, of 
which there are some seedling varieties, merely differing in 
the quantity of blue and white of which the bloom is composed. 
P. ccerulea racemosa, a hybrid, with purple flowers, is a very 
fine greenhouse kind ; and the most showy of the many stove 
kinds are probably the following : — F. kermesind, crimson ; 
P. racemosa, scarlet ; F. Loudonii, scarlet ; P. afnabilisy 
scarlet with white rays. There are some which bear consi- 
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Heiftble fruit, such as P. quadrangtUaris, or the granadilla ; 
P. edidis and F, laurifolia. These fruits are edible, and are 
said to be fragrant, cooling, and pleasant ; however, according 
to our notions, other fruit must be scarce to render these of 
any yalue. Thej are best planted in a store or warm oonser- 
Tatorj and allowed to grow along the rafters. The hardy 
sorts grow on a south wall or front of a house. They should 
all be grown in loam and peat. Some of the choice sorts, such 
as P. Lovdonii, P. kermesina, grow well in pots, and want 
plenty of trellis to grow on, as they only flower when the 
plant has made considerable growth. All the species strike 
freely from cuttings in sand and with bottom heat, and when 
well rooted require to be grown in small pots, and to be 
changed as they advance. They require a moderately rich 
soil to bring them to a vigorous and finely bloomed condition ; 
and when grown in pots, weak liquid manure is very beneficial 
to them during their blooming period. They generally bloom 
in summer. — See Horticultural Magazine, Part 8. 

(ENOTHERA (Evening Primrose).— A showy family of 
dwarf plants, with comparatively large flowers of bright yellow, 
purple, or white ; of a cup-like form, and plenty of them, 
succeeding each other for a long time. The annuals require 
the most common treatment ; sow them where they are to 
flower, and thin them when they come up, or sow them in a 
patch and plant them out ; any soil will do. The biennial 
and perennial kinds should be sown in patches, and planted 
out when they are large enough, wherever they are to bloom. 
There are more than seventy mentioned in the catalogues, 
but the best are— of the annuals ; (E. tetraptera, white, June 
to August ; of the biennials, (E. biennis, and (E, grandijlora, 
yellow, June to August ; of the perennials, (E. macrocarpa, 
yellow, June to August ; (E, Drummondii, yellow, August 
and September ; (E, speciosa^ white, June to August. Most 
of the old-fashioned annual (Enotheras are now called 
Godetia. 

MALOPE. — A genus of fine showy mallows — for such in 
fact they are — consisting of two or three allied forms. The 
popular one is M, trifida, an annual growing about a couple 
of feet high, and bearing large showy crimson blossoms about 
July and August ; there is a variety called grandi/lora, which 
is supposed to produce larger flowers. It is of very simple 
culture. . The seeds may be sown in March, and again in 
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April, in the open border ; the plants being thinned out when 
large enough, leaving about three of the strongest in a patch. 
Or to get them earlier than usual, thej maj be sown in pots 
along with half-hardy annuals, and planted out as early in 
May as the season will admit. 

ESCALLONIA. — A genus of small shrubs, of which one or 
two species are useful for covering out-door walls in moderately 
sheltered situations ; they should only be planted where the 
soil is well drained and porous, and not so rich as to excite 
luxuriant growth. They are evergreens ; E. rubra has small 
leaves and red flowers, and E, montevidensis bears large pani- 
cles of white blooms, both appearing about August. E, ma- 
crantha is another fine evergreen species, with red flowers, and is 
supposed to be hardy ; but this is not yet (1849) proved in 
the climate of London, though it has borne uninjured for 
three years that of Devonshire. They are increased by layers 
and by cuttings, and grow well in any moderately good soil, 

THUNBERGIA. — An interesting family of climbing plants, 
chiefly requiring stove culture, and thriving best in a compost 
of loam from rotted turves and a little sand. T, cdata and its 
varieties are best raised from seeds, and treated like tender 
annuals, such as the balsam ; only they require a trellis, on 
which to train their branches. The orange-coloured variety 
called T. olata aurantiaca is the best, this having deep orange 
blossoms, with a black centre ; the white, T. cdata alba, with 
white flowers and a black centre, is also very pretty, and there 
are several others. The colour of the original T. alaia, itself 
a very showy plant, is buflf-yellow, with a black centre. The 
varieties all bloom throughout the summer, and may be grown 
at that season out-doors in sheltered places, preferring moist 
peat soil. This as well as the other species strike freely ; and 
cuttings in sand under a. bell-glass with a little bottom heat 
are rooted in a short time. Let these be potted off in tlie 
smallest sized pots, and any stray bloom-buds be picked off, 
until the plant has grown to some figure or size that warrants 
its being flowered, because blooming takes away the strength 
a good deal, and the plants are better grown quickly than 
otherwise, which indeed appears its natural disposition. As 
soon as the small roots grow through the bottom hole of the 
pot, let them be changed for a size larger, and the end of the 
main shoot may be taken off, to force lateral branches. When 
they have been shifted in the pots size thirty-two, you may 
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put some kind of trellis to the plants, and carefuUj gaide 
their tender shoots to coyer it ; all this time thej are to be in 
the store and near to the light. Let them frequently hare 
the benefit of sjringing over the foliage, and continue to pick 
off the flower-buds till the plant has covered the trellis as much 
as you want ; they may then be allowed to open. The seeds may 
be sown in March, in wide-mouthed pots, and as soon as the 
plants are large enough, potted off into the smallest sized 
pots, to be treated the same as the cuttings were. — See 
Horticultural Magazine, Part 33. 

BEUTZIA. — Handsome hardy shrubs, three or four kinds 
being known in gardens. The best is 2). scahra, a very pretty 
bushy hardy plajut, bearing white flowers in racemes, in the 
month of May ; and from its abundant and free bloom when 
young, it is well adapted for pot culture and for forcing. 
It is propagated by suckers, (which come up from the root in 
great plenty, amounting almost to annoyance,) and by layers ; 
the latter, perhaps, bloom earlier and somewhat more freely 
than plants from suckers, which are more apt to ramble. It 
is only necessary to cut away part of the wood at the place 
intended to be Layered, or to tongue it or notch it to inter- 
rupt the free flow of the sap, and to peg that part down three 
inches clear below the surfiice ; water freely, and the layers 
will throw out roots by the next season, when they may be 
removed, together with any suckers that may be found among 
the plants, and planted a foot apart from each other in beds ; 
cut them down to about four inches high, and take care that 
the beds are such as would be made for American plants, or, 
at least, that there is a mixture of peat earth in it. Here they 
may grow a whole season ; or, if preferred, they may be all 
potted in size forty-eight, and be placed in frames. In the first 
growth they make after this, the too vigorous branches must 
be checked and the form of the plant be regulated a little. 
They may then be forced the next season, or be planted out 
where they are to stay. If kept in pots, they must be changed 
from small to greater, just as the sides of the present ones are 
reached by the fibres of the plant ; though they may as they 
get larger be never the worse for being a little starved. This 
plant is also valuable for planting against ornamental walls ; 
for which object the plants have only to be put out in any 
ordinarily good soil, and require little more attention, beyond 
occasionad pruning or training. Plants for forcing must be 
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prepared in pots, and kept in store, like roses and other hardj 
subjects used for that purpose. 

LOPEZIA, — Old-fashioned annuals, of rather straggling 
growth, but forming a branchy mass eighteen inches high, and 
very pretty when in flower ; their blossoms are red, and are 
produced through July and August. They may be sown in 
March and again in April, where they are intended to bloom. 
L, racemosa and Z. coronata are the sorts usually grown. 

CATANANCHE. — This genus contains one hardy perennial 
species, worth planting in mixed flower-borders : it is the 
{?. coeruUa, of which there is a white variety, both blooming in 
August. They are very free-growing plants, requiring only 
the ordinary management of hardy perennials ; they are, 
however, best propagated by seeds. 

OXALIS (Wood-sorrel). — This is a very extensive and a 
very varied genus. The majority are bulbs from the Cape of 
Good Hope and South America, and well suited for pot cul- 
ture in the greenhouse. Most of these, however, will grow in 
a warm, dry, sheltered border, in the flower garden, especially 
if protected during winter by a covering of some dry, open 
material, such as saw-dust, or half-decayed leaves. The best 
plan of all is to plant them out in a bed made up in a frame or 
pit, and covered with glass. They thrive in equal parts peat, 
loam, and leaf-mould. Of this set, 0, versicolor ^ white and red ; 
0» cemua, yellow ; 0. grandijlora, white ; and 0, fpeciasa^ 
purple, are some of the many worth growing. Another bul- 
bous set is quite hardy : these need only to be planted out in 
a bed, and allowed to grow as they please for several years. 
The soil should contain some proportion of peat and leaf-soiL 
Among these, (?. violacea, light purple ; 0, Deppii, rosy lilac ; 
and 0, crenata, yellow, are good examples. The fleshy tap- 
roots of 0. Deppii are cultivated as a delicate esculent ; and 
the tubers of 0, crenata are also sometimes grown for the same 
purpose ; the leaves and stems of this latter kind forming a 
substitute for rhubarb stalks and sorrel, in domestic cookery. 
When cultivated for their produce, they must have a very rich 
soil. Of the ornamental kinds there are some which have 
short, fleshy stems, which just serve to elevate a dense tuft of 
leaves and blossoms above the soil ; 0. camosa, having yellow 
flowers, and O.florihunda and 0. Ictsiandra, having rose-pink 
blossoms, are very pretty subjects of this class. Of these 
0. fiorihunda has been proved a valuable flower-garden plant^ 
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incessantly blooming through the sammer. These should 
hare a free, open, peatj soil, whether planted in pots or in 
beds ; and thej may be wintered in a cool greenhouse or dry 
frame. There are some hardy annual species, and some few 
store shrubs. The bulbous kinds are increased from the off- 
sets ; the fleshy stemmed kinds by division ; the annuals by 
seeds ; and the shrubby kinds by cuttings. 

ULEX (Furze). — Every one knows the common form of this 
wild, prickly shrub, with its golden blossoms, '' unprofltably 
gay." Even this plant has few rivals in the wilderness scenery 
sometimes added to modem pleasure grounds ; but still richer 
is the double-flowered variety, which deserves a place in the 
foreground of all shrubberies, no less on account of its perpe- 
tual verdure, than of its blossoms. The U» nana is a dwarf, 
trailing, smaller kind, equally showy, and well adapted for 
planting on rough rock-work on a large scale. These plants 
cannot be said to require culture ; they grow anywhere, and 
on any soil, which, for the dwarf kind, cannot be too poor. The 
double one is propagated by cuttings, planted in a shady 
border, under a hand-light ; the others are raised from seeds. 
The common furze is sometimes used for fences. — See Jfortu 
cuUurai Magazine, Part 39. 

CHELONE. — A small family of beautiful herbaceous peren- 
nials, closely allied to Fentstemon, and requiring similar treat- 
ment. (7. barbata, three feet high, with long narrow leaves, 
and upright branches full of scarlet tubes, flowering in July ; 
(7. centranthifoliaf dwarfer, with oval leaves, and smaller but 
richer scarlet blossoms ; and C. obliqua, the flowers of which 
are purple, are among the best hardy perennials. 

PENTSTEMON. — A large genus of herbaceous perennials, 
very ornamental, and among the prettiest of summer flowering 
plants. Some of the kinds are of a sub-shrubby habit. The 
best of all the kinds for the flower garden, is that grown as 
P. gentianaides, more properly called P, Hartwegii ; this is 
sub-shrubby, propagates freely by cuttings, which should be 
wintered in cold frames, and planted out in spring ; it is a 
free grower, and blooms most profusely from August onwards 
till severe frost occurs. The original F, Hartwegii is a kind 
of dullish crimson-purple, but there are now numerous varie-* 
ties, such as cocdneiLS, scarlet, and albuB^ white, these two being 
the most striking for general cultivation ; other, lai^er, or dif- 
ferently coloured and better formed varieties have been raised, 
and fresh additions may be expected. Among the other 
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species there |is gteat yariefcy. Omitting some rare and other 
shy-growing though handsome kinds, we shall mention a few 
of those most worth cultivating as hardy perennials : — P. ova- 
tus, hlue ; P. digitalis, white ; P. diffustu^ purple ; P. tpe- 
ciosuSy blae (this should be grown as a biennial) ; P. campO" 
nulatus, rose ; P. atropurpureuSf dark purple. The last two 
are sub-shrubby. They may be propagated by seeds, cutting?, 
or division, according to their peculiar habits of growth, and 
require to be planted in a moderately rich loamy soil, to attain 
their full beauty, which is very considerable. 

VERBASCUM. — Large spiry-habited hardy perennials, 
strikingly effective in large borders, or towards the margins of 
shrubberies. They are easily grown plants, thriving in any 
garden>soil, and merely requiring to be sown where they are 
to bloom ; the duplicate plants in each patch being thinned 
away, leaving only the strongest. The seeds should be sown 
about June in one year to produce flowering plants for the 
next season. They are mostly biennials, and young plants 
should therefore be raised from seeds annually. The peren- 
nials are increased both by seeds and division. F. Thapsus 
and F. Blattaria are two fine yellow-flowered biennial species, 
blooming in July ; and F. phceniceum is a beautiful perennial 
purple-flowered kind, blooming between May and August. 

FABIAN A. — F, imbricata is a half-hardy, evergreen, small, 
shrubby plant, with small conical-growing branches, bearing 
numerous twigs, clothed with very small imbricated foliage ; 
the flowers are white, tubular, or rather club-shaped, and are 
pretty freely produced, in May and June, in the open air, and 
earlier in a greenhouse. It is a pretty plant to place against 
a wall; but a duplicate plant should be potted, and kept 
during winter in a cool greenhouse. It should be planted in 
rather sandy compost containing a third part of peat earth, 
and is increased by cuttings, planted in sand, under glasses, in 
a gentle heat. 

COB-^A. — A genus of rapid growing greenhouse climbers, 
covering a large space during the summer season, with their 
herbaceous stems. C. scandens bears numerous large, bell- 
shaped, purple flowers, all through the summer and autunm, 
and retains its foliage, and sometimes continues to blossom 
through the winter. Planted out-doors for the summer season, 
it grows rapidly, and will cover a large surface of a wall or 
building ; but in these situations it is killed by frosts. When 
grown in a greenhouse^ it generally ripens plenty of seeds, 
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bj wUch it is best propagated, though it maj be increased bj 
cuttings. It should have a rich loamj soil. 

POLEMONIUM(Greek Valerian).— A femily of pretty hardy 
perennials, of easy culture, growing readily in the soil of ordi- 
nary gardens, and increased by division of the plant, and, 
generally, yery freely by seeds, which should be sown in June 
to produce flowering plants for the next year. All the species 
and varieties are pretty ; but among the best are — P. pulchev' 
rimumy blue ; F. sibiricumy white ; and P. humUey blue — the 
latter dwarfer than the rest. They flower from June to August. 

HELIOPHILA. — Annual cruciferous plants, some of which 
are very pretty in the flower borders. They should be sown in 
the ground in March and April, or, for earlier plants, in 
March, in frames, and afterwards planted out. These plants 
will bloom from the latter end of May till July. Rather sandy 
soil is preferable for them; and they like exposure to sun. 
ff, arahoides and ff, trifiday both having blue flowers in June, 
and growing a foot high, are the best for a limited garden. 
One or two kinds are delicate greenhouse shrubs. 

GOMPHRENA (Globe Amaranth).— Of this genus, in which 
occur seyeral stove plants of somewhat shrubby habit, and 
other species ranking among tender annuals, the popular kind 
is the G. globosay familiarly known in gardens as the '^ Globe;*' 
this is an annual, blooming from June onwards, and has long 
been raised and flowered with cockVoombs, egg-plants, and 
balsams, and regarded as one of the principal window orna- 
ments. The flowers are not much unlike cloyer ; and we haye 
three yarieties, which are now rarely kept distinct, the only 
variation being in the colour of the flowers, which are red, 
white, and striped. They grow about a foot high, and 
quite branchy, bearing the round heads of flower at the ends 
of the branches and shoots. They grow best in Ipam, dung, 
and turfy peat. The seeds may be sown in February or 
March^ in a wide-mouthed pot or a pan, not too thick ; as soon 
as they are large enough to be handled well, they may be 
pricked out four or five in a pot, where they may grow until 
they are large enough to pot ofl singly in sixty-sized or three- 
inch pots. They may be grown in a warm greenhouse, or a 
hot-bed of moderate warmth. As soon as their roots come 
through the bottom of the pots, they may be shifted to laiger 
sizes, until at last they will be a foot high, a foot through, 
and covered^ about August or earlier, with their cloyer-like 
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flowers. Thej seed freely, and the flowers oontifiue a long 
time afler thej are gathered and hung up to dry ; the petals 
being dry, chafiy, or scaly, like Everlasting flowers. There 
is another pretty annual kind, called G, ptdchdl€t, bearing 
red flowers, which, though not as yet very commonly grown, 
deserves to be so. 

CHAM^BOPS. — A genus of palms, of which C. humilis^ 
the dwarf fan-palm, is the most suitable for limited gardens, 
and may be kept without difficulty by those who have a green- 
house. These plants grow with an upright stem, which 
gradually lengthens, but in cultivation is many years before 
it attains even a yard in height. At the top of the stem is a 
head of leaves, or fronds, which are shaped and plaited like a 
fan. It is this singular form of the leaves which renders the 
plants so remarkable in appearance. The flowers are insignifi- 
cant. The plant should be grown in turfy loam, peat-earth, and 
rotten dung, in equal parts, and being coarse-rooted it re- 
quires considerable scope for its roots. In fact, the plants 
soon get too many roots for a garden-pot, and require to be 
planted in tubs. When they get to a comparatively large 
size, they will stand for several years with little attention 
besides watering and top-dressing. Under cultivation, they 
seldom furnish materials for propagation. 

GEUM (Avens). — Hardy perennials, some of which are or- 
namental, others of little interest. G, coccineum (sometimes 
called G. chiloense, or G. QiLellyon)y is one of the best, especially 
its large-flowered variety grandijlorum : these two grow a 
couple of feet high, and bear scarlet flowers in July. They 
require the same mode of culture as Potentilla, 

SIEVERSIA. — A genus closely related to Gewm, and, like 
it, consisting of hardy perennials, among which S» montane^ 
which bears large yellow flowers, in the summer months, is a 
pretty plant for the border, or for rock-work. They require 
managing precisely like Geum, 

POTENTILLA (Cinquefoil).— A very large family of hardy 
perennials, blooming about July, now becoming popular, and 
comprising some fine garden varieties. Several very handsome 
species may be selected : as P. atromnguineaf dark crimson ; 
F. Thomasii, yellow j P. formosa^ rose; P. hicolor, yellow, mar- 
gined with red ; F. insignis, yellow. Of the garden varieties 
half-a-dozen very desirable kinds may be selected : as F, Hap' 
woodiana, rose, cream centre ; F, FrMselliana, crimson-scarlet ; 
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P. Mackayana, yellow and pink ; P. Menziesii, rich crimson ; 
P. Plantii, scarlet, yellow centre ; P. McNahiana, crimson 
and white. They grow best in loamy soil, rich in vegetable 
matter, but not too full of dung. The roots should be taken 
up early in autumn, and parted, each crown or heart, with 
root attached, forming a plant ; these may either be planted 
in a bed, to become established, or put out at once in the bor- 
ders, or the flowering-beds. A bed filled with the varieties of 
Potentilla has a very fine effect during the chief of the sum- 
mer months. Seedlings should be raised from the best varie- 
ties, to obtain distinct kinds. — See Horticultural Magazine, 
Part 54. 

CROWEA. — A family of greenhouse shrubs, of which C. 
saligna is the best known ; another is called C. IcUifolia ; 
both have rosy, star-like flowers, and bloom for a considerable 
period of the year. When not grown too fast, they form ele- 
gant and striking additions to a select collection. Moderately 
grown, they have close narrow foliage, form fine pyramidal, 
branching plants, and are in blooming time studded all over 
with bright pink stars. When grown in heat, or too much 
excited by the soil, the stems are more elongated and bare of 
leaves, the branches further apart, and the whole plant more 
lanky and naked. Strike the cuttings with a little bottom 
heat in sand, under a ball-glass, and when they have taken 
good root, pot them into sixty-sized pots. The cuttings, when 
taken oflT, should be only two inches long, and one inch of that 
should be put under the surface, so that when they are struck 
they will not be more than an inch and a half high. Let ' 
these potted plants be placed close to the front of the greens 
house, and turn them round occasionally, to prevent them fron^ 
growing one-sided. As soon as these pots are filled with roots, 
change them for others a size larger, and continue them near 
the glass of the greenhouse, shifting, from time to time, from 
one pot to another. The plants will make side shoots, and 
assume a pyramidal shape particularly graceful and hand- 
some. If they are required short and bushy, the tops should 
be taken off soon after the struck cuttings are potted off; the 
laterals push earlier and stronger for it ; but then the stopping 
system having been begun must be continued, so far as to keep 
the plant in form. When any branch grows too vigorously, it 
must be checked : but the most elegant form is as the plant 
Aaturally grows, and if not grown too rapidly, the bloom will 
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come abundantly, and all over the plant alike, as thick at the 
lower end of the joints as at the tips. C IcUifolia is not so 
good a plant as 0. scUigna, and is not much grown. 

GODETIA. — This genus is so nearly related to the (Eno- 
thera that it is not every one who can see the difierence. They 
are chiefly annual plants, one or two feet high, the colours, 
purple of different shades ; the flower opens something of a 
funnel-shape, though divided, and the plant grows to the 
height of one foot or eighteen inches. They are considered 
hardy, and may be sown in open beds or borders in the spring, 
to flower in July and August. As soon as they come up, they 
should be thinned ; for if they are crowded, they grow weakly, 
and fall about. They may be sown in patches, in the borders, 
six or eight plants to be lefl in a patch ; and if — ^as they 
bloom later than some annuals — they are required early, they 
may be sown in pots to be forward when turned oat in May. 
The pots must be kept in the greenhouse, and near the light ; 
and it is necessary to keep out frost while the plants are 
young, otherwise they will be killed before the time of turning 
out There are several species introduced, some of which are 
rather too much like others ; but a pretty variety will be found 
among the following : — G. Lindleyana, rose, with four crimson 
spots; G, ruhicunda, red; G. vinom, blush; G, tenuifoliay pink; 
G, vimineaf purple ; and G. JRomanzovii, purple. When 
vigorous, they remain some time in bloom. 

DATURA. — The shrubby species of this genus are also 
known as Brugrnarmas. There are in gardens — D, bieolar, 
orange and red ; D. suaveolejis, white ; J9. Candida, white ; 
J9. lutea, yellow ; and a double white, called D. Knightii ; all 
worthy pf general cultivation. The J9. imaveolens and candidc^ 
and the double white of the same habit, are beautiful lawn 
plants ; these bloom in the latter part of summer. J), bicdor 
and liUea will be equally noble if in a sheltered spot. The 
culture may be rendered very simple. First, they strike from 
cuttings or eyes very freely, and grow so fast, that in one sea- 
son you may raise a noble plant. Get a wide-mouthed pot 
just before the season for starting the plants, and as it is neces- 
sary to prune them pretty close in, cut the pieces you take off 
into eyes, — that is, take half an inch above and below every 
leaf, and you have an eye ; set these all round the edge of the 
pot, and place them in the stove, or in a hot-bed, moistening 
the soil occasionally. In due time every one of these wiU 
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grow, and throw down abundance of roots ; let these be potted 
into small sixty-sized pots, (three inches across,) and be kept 
growing in the front of the house. When these pots let the roots 
through the bottom, or draining-hole, change them for larger, 
and continue them in the stove while they establish themselves 
in these second pots^ when they may be one-half sent into the 
greenhouse ; the other may be kept in the stove. If you desire 
them bushy, take off the tops to encourage lateral shoots ; if 
not, let them grow their own way ; but as these plants have 
funnel-shaped flowers hanging down from the branches, it is 
best to let them run up three or four feet, and take off all the 
side branches, so that they may form standards; then they may 
be topped, and allowed to form a head. They will idways 
bloom the first year if you permit them ; but to form hand- 
some standards, it is better to pick them all off the first year, 
and get all the strength into the plant. At the end of the 
year the leaves will fall and the plants rest, but they must be 
brought into the greenhouse. After Christmas, in early spring, 
prune in the branches as close as you would a rose-tree, leaving 
the upright stem and three or four or more branches, (that have 
formed the head,) two eyes, or at most three eyes, long from 
the trunk. As these shoot, rub off any that are likely to 
be crowded, and leaving only such as are likely to form 
part of a handsome head. Let these grow, and you will have 
a noble head to the plant — the branches loaded with flowers, 
that form a beautiful object. When these plants are turned 
out on a lawn, it is usual to turn them out of the pots, and 
plant them in the ground. The soil best adapted for this 
tribe is loam, dung, and peat, in equal quantities. They are 
raised from seed in a hot-bed in spring ; when large enough, 
potted off in small sixty-sized pots, and removed in a day or two 
to the greenhouse ; they are treated as so many cuttings or 
eyes would be. Several large annual species are known in 
gardens as Thorn-apples. They all bear a funnel-shaped 
flower, white, purple, or blue — ^single or double. The D, Stra- 
moninm is smoked by many persons for consumption; this 
bears a white flower, and in many neighbourhoods it is a com- 
mon and even troublesome weed, for the seeds lie a long time 
in the ground, and if below a certain distance from the surface 
do not vegetate; but the seeds that are brought to the surface 
by the ordinary working of the ground come up very strong. 
Some of the varieties have a large and rather showy bloom. 
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The plants being annual are all raised from seed, which, to 
hasten the flowering, should be sown in heat, and planted out 
in Maj where thej are to bloom. The seeds should be 
gathered before thej scatter themselyes about. Of these annual 
species, 2). cerutocavlon, fastuo^a^ Metd, and Tattda, are the 
most worth growing; they have white or purplish flowers, 
and, as regards habit, are rather coarse growing, blooming in 
July and August. 

' BRUNONIA. — A very pretty greenhouse perennial, bearing 
heads of pretty pale-blue flowers on slender stems, eight 
inches or a foot high, and springing from the root. The 
species is called B. atutralis, and blooms in June. It requires 
a well-drained pot, and a compost of dung and peat, with a 
little loam intermingled ; propagated by division. 

BRUNIA. — Greenhouse evergreen shrubs, with fine heath- 
like leaves. Their habit is elegant, but they possess no other 
beauty. B, lanuginosa is one of these elegant growers. A light 
compost of sandy peat and loam suits them best ; and they are 
propagated by cuttings in the same way as Ericas. 

ANGELONIA. — A genus of elegant stove sub-shrubby 
plants, bearing showy purple flowers, in long spikes. They 
grow freely in a moderate stove temperature, in light rich 
soil, composed of peat and loam in a turfy state, and require 
when established plenty of pot- room, and a good share of water 
when growing, but the pots must be well drained. Cuttings 
will root very readily, if planted in sandy soil, and placed in a 
close frame, where there is a moderate degree of heat. The 
young plants require to be frequently stopped, to induce a 
bushy habit. A. grandiflora is showy, flowering in July ; but 
a dwarfer sort, named A. an^ustifoliay which also blooms in 
July, is in every way preferable ; in both, the blossoms are 
purple, and grow in spikes at the ends of the branches. 

ANIGOZANTHOS. — Greenhouse perennial herbs, with 
sword-shaped leaves and tubular flowers, remarkable from their 
velvety exterior surface. A.Manglesii, the handsomest, has 
flowers green and red in May ; in -4. coccinea they are crim- 
son, and are produced in July ; in A.fiavida they are yellow, 
and are also borne in July. They are plants of easy manage- 
ment, growing readily in a turfy compost of peat and loam, 
three parts of the former to one of the latter, the whole inter- 
mixed with sand to make it porous. In the growing season 
they must be kept well watered, but must be rather dry in 
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winter. The plants separate with facilitj, hj which means 
they may be propagated. 

BUTOMUS (Flowering Rush). — B. umbellatus is a very 
beautiful hardy aquatic, with long grassy foliage, bearing in 
July umbels of pink blossoms on the top of a tall stalk. It 
requires merely to be planted in the margin of a pond or piece 
of water, in the muddy bank, and soon establishes itself, 
spreading by means of suckers from the root , which also affords 
the means of propagating the species. 

BUXUS (Box). — A genus of hardy evergreen shrubs, of 
remarkably neat habit and foliage. There are many varieties 
of the common tree box, B. sempervirens, which, however, is 
a shrub, and of these the broad-leaved and gold-striped are 
perhaps the best. B. halearicus, the Minorca Box, with some- 
what larger and broader leaves, is a still finer species. They 
grow in common garden soil, preferring loam; increase is 
effected by layers or cuttings. 

LTTHB.UM. — A genus of hardy plants, the annual species 
of which are of little importance. The hardy perennials in- 
clude several pretty species, having erect stems, bearing from 
the axils of the leaves along the upper part numerous flowers, 
which form a long flowery spike ; the colour is purple or rosy- 
purple. L, salicaria is a strong grower, thriving in damp 
and even wet situations ; L. virgatum is a very pretty slender 
twiggy kind ; both these blossom from June till September. 
L, (datum is a frame plant, with long slender scarcely branched 
stems, bearing also purple flowers throughout the summer. 
These are all desirable kinds. The hardy ones grow in ordi- 
nary soil, and are increased by division ; the frame one grows 
from cuttings, and should be potted in a soil of three parts 
peat to one of loam. 

MANETTIA. — Very pretty climbing shrubs, bearing a 
profusion of tubular blossoms, of bright showy colours. They 
require a stove, and are grown from cuttings of the young 
shoots planted in sand, and placed in gentle heat. When 
rooted, they are to be potted singly into small pots, and grown 
on in a stove, shifting them from time to time, as often as the 
roots become numerous among the soil. When they begin to 
grow a little freely, they must have trellises or some support : 
the best plan is to put a long upright stake for the first year, 
as the shoots can be returned downwards, and back again if 
necessary. In the spring following^ the plants must be potted 
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at once into pots large enough to bloom them in ; as they are 
not easily shifted after permanent trellises are fixed. The soil 
should be rough and turfy, composed of peat, loam, and leaf- 
soil in equal parts, intermixed, if necessary to render them 
open, with a proper proportion of sand. Good drainage is 
essential. The stems should be cut back to the strong mature 
wood, from which vigorous branches will be produced as soon 
as the roots begin to extend among the soil. Trellises of 
cylindrical form are the most suitable, around which the 
branches are to be trained spirally until the space is covered, 
when the points of the shoots must be allowed a little liberty. 
M, cordifolia is a slender plant, with a great profusion of 
scarlet tubes from July to September ; if. bicolor is rather 
more vigorous, robust, and leafy, and has crimson tubular 
blossoms tipped with yellow, usually developed in the winter 
and spring, though sometimes in summer ; the blooming 
season depending upon the period of their growth. 

ESCHSCHOLTZIA.— A smaU group of hardy perennials, 
which admit of being cultivated as annuals. The plants are 
procumbent, and form a low dense branching mass, abundantly 
furnished with large poppy-like flowers, which in JE, califor- 
nica are yellow with an orange blotch at the base of each 
petal, and in H, crocea are wholly orange. It is a loose 
flower, something of a cup form, closing up in dull wet weather, 
and much more showy than neat. It is one of those flowers 
which always look untidy, and owes its place in the garden to 
its bright colour and large blooms, loose and ragged as they 
are. The seed may be sown in the early spring where it is to 
grow, and when it comes up too thick and close together to 
grow freely, it must be thinned out. It has a tap-root like a 
carrot, but small. The leaves are compound and very glaucous ; 
and it blooms when about four inches high. There may be two 
complete seasons of bloom ; for if the seed be sown in autunm, 
it will come up and stand through the winter, unless the frost 
be very severe. If the plant be left to shed its seed, the place 
will be overrun with it as bad as any weed, and where it has 
once been sown, or planted out in patches at different dis- 
tances down the border and left unnoticed, you will afterwards 
require it to be thinned only, for you will have hundreds of 
plants where you only want tens. It makes a very brilliant 
appearance in fine weather, and especially when contrasted 
with the blue of the convolvulus or larkspur, and the scarlets 
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and purples of other flowers. It may be kept in flower from 
May till September. The genus has been called Chryms, 

OANNA (Indian Shot). — A large ^unilj of stove herbs, of 
considerable stature. The seeds are as large as sweet-peas, 
and as hard as a flint ; they require store or hot-bed heat to 
bring up the plants, which are tall reed-like subjects, with a 
long stem and a row of scarlet flowers of a tubular kind half 
way down the stalk* It grows well in loam and dung ; a 
small pot may have three plants in it, and they will be better 
for shifting after they have grown the pots full of roots. In 
April fill some pots half full of broken crocks, then fill up with 
soil, knocking the pot on the table two or three times, to settle 
down the earth, and make the soil level with the edge ; with a 
small stick or the end of your finger make three holes near the 
edge at equal distances, not more than half an inch deep, and 
drop in a seed at each place ; place these pots in a hQt-bed, sink- 
ing the pots halfway down in the soil of the bed, and in a few 
days they will shoot up. Let them have water to moisten 
them, and as they grow up, sink the pots to make room for them ; 
when full of roots, remove the balls whole into larger pots, and 
having kept them in the hot-bed a day or two to establish 
them, remove them to the stove ; or, if you have not a stove, 
to the greenhouse, where they will perfect their growth, though 
not so rapidly as they would in the stove. They will perfect 
their seed in this country. The common C. indica, with 
scarlet flowers, is one of the best of the smaller kinds ; 0. 
iridiflora, which grows four or five feet or more in height, is 
more beautiful, having large drooping crimson blossoms ; C. 
discolor has fine scarlet blooms, and foliage which is tinged, 
especially at the margin, with reddish brown. The diflerent 
species flower at various periods during the year. 

SANVITALIA. — This genus contains a rather interesting 
annual species, S. procumbena, which bears yellow or rather 
yellow-and-white blossoms of the composite land, during the 
summer months. It is a dwarf half-hardy plant, and requires 
the ordinary treatment of half-hardy annuals. If not wanted 
to bloom previous to July, it is best sown in the border or 
beds about the beginning of April. 

OPORANTHUS.— A pretty hardy bulb, formerly called 
Amaryllis ItUea, and also Sprekelia ItUea, and now known as 
0, Ivteus, bears yellow crocus -like flowers in September and 
October ; and is at that season a very welcome addition to the 
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flower border, and especiallj to the bulb garden. Being quite 
dwarf, it ia adapted for such purposes as the formation of 
autumn-blooming margins to flower-beds, or grass ; the tist 
of which would contrast well with the yellow of its corolla. It 
is quite hardj, and of the easiest culture, preferring like 
most of the Amaryllis family a good rich loam, but growing 
without difficulty in any good garden soiL It is increased, 
like other bulbs, most readily by offsets. For bulb-gardens, this 
being an autumn bloomer, may be considered quite essentiaL 

DIPLACUS. — Greenhouse or half-hardy small shrubs, of 
the Mimvlus family, and possessing ornamental properties. 
2). glutinosus has orange-coloured blossoms, D. punicetu, 
crimson; both bloom at yarious periods almost through- 
out the year. They are raised from cuttings which root 
readily planted in sandy soil and put in a frame or hand-glass ; 
a little warmth hastens their striking root. They may 
be potted into compost of a loamy nature, but lightened with 
turfy soil, or leaf-mould. They must be shifted on, and 
stopped like other free-growing subjects, until they get to a 
blooming size, or as large as may be required. Strong young 
plants should be prepared one year, for blooming the following 
one ; that is, if good plants are required. Smaller blooming 
plants may be had in one year. 

CALADIUM. — A genus of stove herbaceous plants, re- 
markable for their fine conspicuous foliage. (7. bicolor, one 
of the smaller kinds, is perhaps the most desirable in a small 
garden ; the leaves of this, which are between heart-shaped 
and arrow-shaped, have about half the surface of each leaf, in 
the centre, marked with a conspicuous red blotch, which giyes 
them a very ornamental effect among other plants. The 
inflorescence is white ; but the foliage is the most remarkable 
part. The plants should be potted in rich light loamy soil, and 
kept in the stove. In winter they are best kept rather dry, 
unless some plants are kept in a growing state all the win- 
ter, which they will do in a warm moist temperature. They 
propagate by division of the plant. They are closely related 
to the Arums, 

TOURNEFORTIA.— T. heliotropioides, is a heliotrope-like 
hardy or nearly hardy plant ; not showy, but a very free 
bloomer, and worth growing for the sake of its resemblance to 
the heliotrope. It will grow in the open borders, and in all 
mild winters will not be destroyed ; but a plant or two should 
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1)6 kept in a frame through the winter, in case of severe 
weather, which might destroy it. It is increased either hj 
seeds sown in Maj, or by cuttings ; and is a low plant flower- 
ing from May to August. 

STATIOE. — A curious family of plants/ the majority of 
which are hardy perennials, growing yigoronsly in ordinary 
flower-borders, where they throw up their widely-branching 
flower-stems with hundreds of small blooms covering them all 
over and forming a complete feather of diminutive blossoms 
variously coloured, but for the most part confined to white and 
blue. These perennials only require planting and watering 
in to settle the earth about their roots, and they will grow 
and flower undisturbed season after season until they are 
parted to multiply them, when they set to work and spread 
again. When the roots are taken up, they are divided so as to 
give at least one good heart to each piece of root, and the 
plants very soon spread and become again conspicuous. All 
the hardy varieties want the same treatment. Of the many 
hardy species in cultivation, the following may be chosen as 
distinct, and among the best : S. incana, of which there are 
three varieties, the crimson, the rose, and the white ; S. apeciosct, 
red ; S. eximia, red ; S. emarginata, blue ; S. beUidifolia, 
blue ; S. Zimanium, blue. Several nearly hardy kinds may 
be kept with the protection of a frame, but from this circum- 
stance are best kept in pots ; or, at least, a store of plants 
should be kept in pots, if the old ones in the borders are 
annually abandoned : of these, among others, S. Fortuniy 
dingy yellow and white; and S.puberida, purple and cream, are 
desirable. The S. arborea, so very popular as a greenhouse 
plant, grows best in two- thirds loam from rotted turf, which is 
of coarse full of vegetable mould, and one-third turfy peat. 
The drainage must be very good, composed of crocks covering 
the bottom of the pot to one-fourth of its height, and the plant 
should be put into a pot no larger than is necessary for the 
root. It should be grown near the glass, and be changed 
from one pot to another as the roots get cramped. They are 
propagated by cuttings and oflfsets, striking very freely under 
a bell-glass with a little bottom heat. It must also be kept 
from frost, and should have a warm greenhouse. S. macrO' 
pkylUij of nearly the same habit, is more robust, and thrives in 
an ordinary greenhouse. Both these kinds have blue-and- 
white flowers, in large branching panicles. Among these 
tender species too, S, mucronata, a small singular-growing 
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plant, coyered for a long period with lilac flowers, shoald 
not be overlooked ; it grows well in a greenhouse, but may 
be kept in a frame. Some Staticea are now called 
ATTnenid, 

VIOLA. — A large genus of very pretty herbaceous plants, 
almost all of which are hardy. The first to be mentioned is the 
sweet violet, F. o<iorato, of which the common wild forms should 
be planted in abundance in every shrubbery, for the sake of 
the supply of their odoriferous blossoms. For general culti- 
vation, the varieties known as the Neapolitan^ the Russian, and 
the tree-violet, are the best. The Bussian is quite hardy, and 
requires only to be planted in rich soil, which must be renewed, 
in part at least, annually. The others need higher culture. To 
grow the Neapolitan sort, abed of rich light soil must be made up, 
and about the beginning of May the old plants must be divided 
into two, three, or more, according to their size. These young 
plants are put out, and carefully watered, when necessary, 
through the summer, and are either allowed to bloom in these 
beds, some protection being afforded them to keep off heavy 
rains and frost, or they are taken up about the end of Septem- 
ber, potted, and the pots kept in a cold dry frame during 
winter, with such other protection as the season renders neces- 
sary. They may be forced in frames, by the application of 
gentle heat ; and by this means it is no unusual thing, with 
the luxurious, to have violets all the winter. The " tree- 
violet" is a double-flowered, dark variety, which, if kept 
trained to a single stem, acquires the appearance of a minia- 
ture tree. This requires to be grown in as a hardy plant in 
frames, the soil being turfy loam, decomposed cow-dung, and 
leaf mould, in' equal parts. To secure the tree-like habit, the 
crown of vigorous young plants must be encouraged to push 
upwards by the removal of all lateral growth ; otherwise this 
variety spreads out its runners just like other violets. There 
are several other varieties of the sweet violet, but these are 
the best. The whole genus, with one or two tender excep- 
tions, are worth cultivating as hardy perennials ; they grow 
very freely in good garden soil, preferring loam moderately 
rich, and are increased by division. A few select ones are : — 
F. pedata, blue, May to August ; F palmata, blue. May and 
June ; F. hlanda, white. May to July ; F. ochroleuca, straw- 
colour, June to August ; F stricta, pale blue. May and June ; 
F. lutea^ yellow. May to August. Those which grow with 
stems, like the heartsease or pansy (which is a Viola), should 
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be frequently renewed from cuttings^ whicli should, moreorer, 
be, as far as possible, the young shoots firom the root^ in pre- 
ference to the tips of the older shoots. 

CORREA. — Greenhouse shrubs, valuable for their property 
of blooming in winter, and very early spring. It is one of 
those families of which numerous seedling forms hare appeared, 
and others are continually being raised. These correas require 
very much the treatment of the Boronia. Young plants are 
raised from cuttings, or by inarching on the common sort, (7. 
alba. This latter kind strikes freely from cuttings ; and it is 
usual, where the propagation of these plants is an object, to 
keep a supply of them in small pots for the conyenience of their 
being brought into close contact with any shoot which it is 
required to inarch. The advantage of inarching on this par- 
ticular species, is that the C, alba is a freer growing plant at 
the root than most of the other sorts. The young plants in- 
tended for stocks should be encouraged to make a single 
straight, clean shoot, which is inarched as near the soil as con- 
venient. Young plants intended to be grown as objects of 
superior cultivation, on the other hand, require to be fre- 
quently topped, to produce a bushy growth ; and when they 
make a start in growth, this requires very close attention, for 
they grow rapidly. The best soil for these is three parts 
peat-earth to one of sandy loam, with more or less sand added, 
the other materials being turfy. The pots must be well drained, 
and the plants watered with care. The best old sort is (7. spe- 
ciosa, which bears deep red tubes, tipped with green, from 
November to May ; when well grown, it is a very brilliant 
plant, though it has not a good foliage, and the habit is not 
very good. C, virens, which bears a profusion of tubes wholly 
green, and at the same season as the last, is a curiosity. C. 
Harridi, rose, and (7. hicolor, red and white, are two among 
the first seedling forms, of which many are now in cultivation. 
C, delicata, a pinkish, short-tubed form, sprung from C, alba, 
is a very distinct and desirable variety. 

CLADANTHUS. — A small family, containing one pretty 
hardy annual, called C. arahicus. It is a showy dwarf plant, 
bearing large yellow composite flowers, about July and August, 
and, though not a first-rate annual, deserves to be grown where 
a variety is required. It should be sown in the open border, 
in March and again in April ; or, to have earlier plants, it 
niay be sown in frames in the former month. 
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GAZANIA. — Strictly speaking, these are greenlioiise het- 
baoeous plants. It is a small family, of very distinct habit, 
and producing large and very showy yellow or orange-coloured 
composite flowers. As greenhouse plants, they require little 
care beyond ordinary routine management, except to be occa- 
sionally repotted as they become thickly rooted. They grow 
well in the ordinary mixture of loam and peat-earth, which 
forms the staple of the composts for potted plants. G. pavonia 
and G. rigens, tufted-growing herbs, which bloom at intervab 
from May till August, have a fine effect, from the contrast pro- 
duced by their black centre. The flowers of G. unijlora are 
more delicate ; they are of a pale yellow or lemon colour, and 
the plant is altogether of a different habit, baring numerous 
branching stems. This species forms a good subject for bed- 
dingout in the flower-garden in summer. It increases readily 
by cuttings, which, if struck about August in one season, form 
good blooming plants for the next sunmier; they should be 
frequently stopped while young. 

SALVIA (Sage). — There are two kinds of Salvia highly 
esteemed for the brilliance of their flowers — S. splendem, 
scarlet, and S. patens^ brilliant blue ; but there are many 
more that have nearly equal claims, and scores that are merely 
weeds. Some of them are hardy, some stove, some greenhouse, 
some frame or half-hardy. Salvias grow freely on any moder- 
ately good soil The ordinary borders are adapted for them : 
and the greenhouse varieties do well planted out in May and 
potted up again in September. Most of them are herbaceous 
or half-shrubby perennials, and multiply by parting the roots 
or by striking the young shoots. The raising from seed is very 
simple, inasmuch as the seed has to be sown in May in wide- 
mouthed pots, pricked out early, a few in a pot, to grow into 
strength, and then planted out if they are hardy or half-hardy, 
or potted if they are tender. Even the tender ones may be 
planted out so long as they are potted up early in September, 
and put into frames or greenhouses, or any other contrivance 
to prevent the frost from injuring them. The stove varieties 
are not worth notice, and the others may all safely be treated 
as we treat geraniums, verbenas, and other plants for bed- 
ding out. For the summer flower-garden the best species are 
S, fulgensy tall, scarlet ; S. Grahami, tall, purple ; S, chamcB' 
dryovdesy dwarf, blue ; S, patens, rich blue ; S. patens alha^ 
white. Of the hardy herbaceous species, S. hians, blue-and- 
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white ; S. Tenorii, blue; S. glutinosa, straw colour, are worth 
planting in mixed borders. For the greenhouse or cool stove, 
some of the best are, S. spUndens, scarlet ; S. leucantha, 
white ; JS* confertijlora, orange-red ; S. genierijlora, scarlet. 
Thej bloom mostly towards the latter end of summer. 

CENTAUREA (Centaury). — A very large genus, consisting 
mostly of hardy perennials, but including also seyeral hardy 
annual species. Some of the species are yery distinct and 
showy plants for a mixed border of flowers, but generally 
they are not such as to rank very high in modem gardens. 
The chief exceptions to this lie among the annual species, of 
which C. depressUf a dwarf kind with blue flowers ; C, CyantiB 
(comrbottles, or blue-bottle), a taller kind, having flowers of 
various colours, as blue, pink, grey, whit^ kc, ; and C. mos" 
chata and maveolens (known as the Sweet Sultan and Yellow 
Sultan), the latter having yellow, and the former lilac-coloured 
flowers, are familiar examples. These may either be sown in 
the open border about the end of March, and the plants 
thinned out subsequently to three or four in a patch, to be left 
for blooming ; or they may be sown, with other annuals, in a 
seed-bed, or in pots, for facility of transplantation ; in the 
latter case being sown somewhat earlier, and coming earlier 
into flower. Ordinarily they bloom from June, more or less 
perfectly onwards to September. The hardy perennial kindcf, 
which it is not worth while to particularize, grow well, with 
ordinary care, in the common soil of gardens, 

EUTOOA. — A family of annual plants, of which the best 
for gardens are £, viscida, a species growing two feet high, 
and bearing .clear blue flowers ; £. Wrangdiana, a dwaHer 
kind, with its flowers of a bluish-lilac colour ; and I!, Menziem, 
also dwarf, with purple-lilac-coloured flowers, very distinct 
from the last, and more handsome. They belong to the set 
usually called half-hardy annuals, and are easily grown under 
the ordinary management, flowering June and July. 

PIMELEA. — A pretty genus of greenhouse evergreen 
shrubs, including some of the more ornamental objects of 
modem culture. They are plants of a dense-branching habit, 
with slender foliage, and bearing at the tips of the branches 
close heads of blossoms, which, coming all over the plants, are 
very conspicuous. They require some care in their manage- 
ment. The proper soil for them is a mixture of three parts 
turfy peat soU to one of good light loam, rendered a little sandy, 
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and mere especially so for the young plants. They are raised 
by cuttings in sand, under bell-glasses. As soon as they are 
separately established in little pots, they must be topped, and 
then grown onwards. This topping must be continued as often 
as new shoots of two or three inches long are pushed forth, until 
a thick, dense bush is produced ; then it may be allowed to 
flower, and it will regulate its own growth for the most part. 
The greenhouse, with plenty of air, and a moderate degree of 
shade in hot, sunny weather, is the place for them ; and 
this, from June till August inclusive, may advantageously 
be exchanged for a cold frame, elevated so that there is a cir- 
culation of air beneath, and provided with sashes to be put on, 
but not closed up, during continued and heavy rains, and also 
in the middle of hot days, and then with a shading over them. 
Pimeleas are easily killed by neglect of watering in drying 
weather, and not less easily by over-watering in gloomy wea- 
ther, or in winter. The most distinct and pretty kinds — 
though all are good — are P, spectahUis, pink, very large heads ; 
P. Hendersoniiy bright rose-pink ; P. dectusata, pink ; and 
P. linifolia, white : they come into flower from March to June. 

VALERIANA (Valerian). — Hardy perennials,^ some of 
which are pretty, but not remarkably ornamental F. dioica 
and V, morUana are pretty dwarf plants, having blush-coloured 
flowers from May to July ; F. pyrenaica is a taller plant, the 
flowers of a deepish pink, and produced in May and June ; 
and F. Phu is one of the larger sort, with pretty white flowers 
about the same season. They may all be grown in the open 
border, in ordinary garden soil, and the smaller ones also in 
pots, among collections of Alpine plants. They increase 
readily by division of the plants. 

SCHIZOPETALON.— /S'. Walkeri is a hardy annual, more 
curious than beautiful, but withal worth a place in any garden, 
not only for the singularity of its appearance, but also for the 
fragrance which it evolves towards evening. It is one of the 
cruciferous order, the flowers having four petals ; but in this 
case, these parts are curiously fringed ; they are white on the 
face, dull brown on the back. It should be sown in April, in 
moderately light soil, and will flower about July, successionaL 
sowings blooming on till September. A few plants grown with 
some care, in pots, and kept in a frame near the light, with 
plenty of air, are interesting subjects for the greenhouse, when 
in blossom, but they are apt to get drawn under confinement. 
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EUPHOKBIA (Spui^). — ^The species of spurge, of which 
there are about 150, are mosfclj succulent or fleshj plants, 
often oddlj shaped, without attractive flowers, and, for the 
most part, destitute of conspicuous colours. The flowers, in 
&ct, are in aU cases insigniflcant, the beauty of such as are at 
all showj residing in the colours of the bracts which accom- 
pany the blossoms. One or two hardy shrubby kinds are 
worth growing in the flower borders ; they are E, CharaciaSj 
which has a green and brown inflorescence in May and June ; 
and a, amygdaloides vceriegata, which has yariegated leaves, 
and broad pale green bracts, flowering from April to June. 
Of the greenhouse leafless kinds, which are interesting from 
their peculiar forms in a collection of succulents, some of the 
most remarkable are, JE. canariengU, which has erect, four- 
angled stems, with short, forked, thorny processes on the 
angles ; E. Capnt'Medusce, the Medusa's head, which has a 
number of slender branches issuing from the top of a stout, 
short, upright stem ; E^Hystrix, the Porcupine ; E, cereiformis; 
E, heptcLgona; and E, meloformisy which resembles some of 
the spineless MehcactL There are two or three handsome 
stove species, such as E, splendens, Bojeri, and fulffens, the 
latter often called jacquinifiora. E. splevidens is shrubby, 
with a branching stem, full of large brown thorns, bright green 
leaves, and conspicuous bunches of large, waxy, scarlet organs, 
each of which consists chiefly of two kidney-shaped bracts, 
which accompany the true flowers. ^This is in flower the 
greater part of the year, and the blooms are abundant on a 
slowly-grown plant. The plant is inclined to be bushy, but 
unless some pains be taken with the culture, it will soon get 
ill-shaped. It is necessary to form it while young, and check 
it where it is too luxuriant ; thus it should not be grown in 
soil too rich : half loam and half peat will make a good soil, 
and the stove is the proper temperature. If any branches 
appear too vigorous for the general style of the plant, take ofi* 
the ends, to bring them within compass, and throw strength 
into the rest of the plant. The slower it grows, so that it be 
healthy growth, the better it will be, and the more abundant 
the bloom. E, Bojeri is similar in habit and appearance to' 
the last, only smaller in all its parts ; it requires precisely 
similar treatment. E.fvlgefm is totally diflerent in habit, 
without thorns, and altogether light and elegant in its struc- 
ture. The branches, which have bright-looking lance-shaped 
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leaves, bear, chieflj towards their upper extremities, a pro- 
fusion of their brilliant scarlet floral organs, which are of 
circular outline, consisting of five rounded bracts, placed like 
the petals of an ordinary flower ; these chiefly bloom in winter^ 
Being very milky, it is apt to die back when cut. Cuttings 
strike, with bottom heat, in sand. As soon as they have 
struck, let them be potted into sixty-sized pots ; and when 
they start into growth, take out the top, or heart, and no 
more, for it makes but a small place to bleed. This will 
encourage lateral shoots, which, as soon as they have grown 
two inches, may be topped in a similar manner, and it will 
cause others to shoot out, forming a pretty good bushy plant, 
which must then be shifted as it fills the pot, and will grow 
and flower along the upper half of all the shoots. The plants 
look brilliant, indeed, when in flower. 

NICOTIANA (Tobacco). — A genus of numerous species, 
mostly hardy annuals. The most interesting is the N. Taha' 
cum, the Virginian tobacco, of which several varieties, all having 
rose-coloured flowers, are pretty enough to be introduced 
sparingly into large miscellaneous flower-borders ; they grow 
from three to six feet high, according to the soil and climate, 
and flower from July to September. Several of the species 
have greenish-yellow flowers, of which N, paniculata^ dwarf 
and slender, and N, Larigsdorffiij taller and larger, both 
flowering in August, are rather pretty. The two last are 
hardy annuals, the seeifs of which may be scattered over the 
borders in April, and a single plant left here and there as they 
grow up, where there is room for them. The Virginian 
tobacco must be sown in a frame in April, and treated like a 
half-hardy annual, being planted out in May, to produce fine 
blooming plants. From the size to which these plants grow, 
with their ample foliage, they should always be planted singly. 
Seeds are produced in abundance, by which they are increased. 

SOLIDAGK) (Golden Rod).— A large family of hardy 
herbaceous perennials, all producing yellow daisy-shaped blos- 
soms, small individually, but for the most part produced so 
abundantly as to have a very conspicuous appearance ; they 
mostly bloom in autumn, and some very late in the season. 
They are increased by dividing the roots, separating some of 
the young suckers, which are annually produced in abundance 
at the base of the plant. This may be done in autumn or 
spring, and the divisions planted in ordinary garden soil. The 
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patches should be replanted erery three or four jears, or they 
are liable to spread, and become too large. The most vigorous 
yonng plants are always to be obtained from the outsiaes of 
the old patches. But few kinds are required in one garden, 
as there is considerable sameness in their general aspect. S. 
humUis is a good dwarf kind, and S. canadensii is, perhaps 
as good as any of the taller ones ; both have yellow flowers 
from August to October. 

B08SI-3S A. — A family of New Holland greenhouse shrubs, 
some of which are very ornamental. They require the same 
treatment as Chorozema^ and others of the more delicate of 
what are called "hard-wooded" plants. JB, linophytta, B. 
disticka, and JB. tenuieatdis, all slender, branching shrubs, 
bearing numerous small yellow*and-brown pea-like flowers, are 
very pretty during the flowering season, which is usually from 
March to May. 

CENTRANTHUS.— The Ceraranthus ruber is the Red 
Valerian, an ornamental hardy perennial plant, growing two 
feet high, and bearing, from June to October, compact heads 
of red blossoms at the ends of the branches. There is also a 
white-flowered and a flesh-coloured variety. (7. an^tutifolius 
is similar in all respects but in having narrower leaves, and 
blooming somewhat earlier. These plants are bes^ raised from 
the seeds, for, having but few thick woody roots, they do not 
well divide like many other hardy perennials. The seeds 
should be sown in May on a bed of light soil, not over-rich, 
from which they may be transplanted to a nursery-bed as 
soon as large enough to handle. The young plants will 
then be in good condition to be transplanted in the autumn 
into the positions in which they are required to bloom the 
following year. 

EXOGONIUM.— -A division of the old family of Ipomcea. 
One species, B, purga, a very handsome slender climber, bear- 
ing rosy-purplish blossoms through the summer and autumn, 
is the source of the . drug jalap. The plant has a fleshy root, 
which is very liable to decay in winter, if kept in soil or in a 
situation at all too damp. The best place to keep the root is 
in a cool part of the greenhouse, in the soil, which should be 
nearly, but not quite, dry. In the spring the crown may be 
excited slowly in a greenhouse, or rather close frame ; but as 
the summer draws on, it will grow freely enough in the open 
air, where it should have a branchy stake, or a trellis six op' 

q2 
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eight feet high. It may be kept in a pot trained aronnd 
stakes, cylinder fashion | and may be increased by cuttings. 
The flowers of this kind are less funnel-shaped than is usuied 
among the plants of this order ; they have a long slender tube, 
terminated by a nearly flat limb— almost the shape of a prim- 
rose, but two or three times larger. 

STAPELIA (Carrion-flower). — A family of succulent 
plants, requiring stove heat at certain seasons to bring them 
to perfection. They have four-angled fleshy stems, the younger 
portions having minute leaves, and star-shaped flowers of 
various sizes. Including the allied genera, Orbea, Tronuh 
triche, Tridentea, Fodanthes, Obesia, Davalia, Gonostemon, 
CarunciUaria, and Huemia^ all once called Stapelia, the 
genus is a very large on& Any of the species are worth 
growing; but we should not omit to select S . grandifiora, 
which has large dark purple flowers early in winter ; nor 
Orbea bufonia, which has yellow flowers, marked with black, 
in autumn. The most usual blooming season is from July to 
October. The flowers have the singular property of smelling 
like carrion, which smell attracts the flies, so that the blooms 
often become eaten by maggots. They are grown for curiosity, 
their flowers being very extraordinary, almost like artificial. 
They gro^ best in a mixture of sandy loam and brick rubbish 
or broken pots, with a very liberal drainage. They should at 
all times be sparingly watered, and in winter time they hardly 
require any. They require stove culture while growing in the 
early part of summer, and afterwards may be ripened in a 
greenhouse. But as they bloom chiefly in autumn, heat is 
desirable to enable them to expand their flowers. They are 
increased readily by cuttings, which, as they are very succu- 
lent, should be allowed to dry a week after they are taken off, 
when they may at once be put singly into pots, for they will 
strike in their own pots, without any bell-glass or other 
covering. There are upwards of a hundred kinds, including 
the families we have above named. 

LOPHOSPERMUM. — A small group of showy greenhouse 
climbers, adapted also for planting in the flower-garden during 
the summer season, and suited for covering arbours, poles, and 
trellis- work. There are two species — L, erubescens, which 
climbs ten or twelve feet high, and in the original variety 
bears large funnel-shaped two-lipped flowers, of a pale rose 
colour, but in some improved varieties has the blossoms of a 
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deeper rose ; and L, scandens, which is a shorter and more 
slender plant, haring rose-coloured flowers, differently formed 
from those of the other kind. Two good garden yarieties are 
named Hendenoni and spectabUis, the latter of which has the 
flowers usually spotted with white. All these plants bloom 
pretty freely throughout the summer. They ripen seeds freely 
in fine seasons, from which they are best propagated ; or, if 
seeds cannot be had, they strike readily from cuttings. Planted 
ont for the summer, they flourish in ordinary good garden 
soil ; but if kept in pots, being large growing plants, they 
must have tolerably large pots of good rich loamy soil, which, 
as the plants become large and begin blooming, may be aided 
bj applications of dilute liquid manure, or by spreading a 
layer of dung on the surface, to be washed in by ordinary 
watering. L. scandens is a pretty plant for planting around 
the edges of raised rustic or other flower-baskets, balconies, or 
similar places. 

RHODOOHITON. — E. voltdnle, once called Lophosper- 
mum Ehodochitan, is a plant with much the habit and appear- 
ance of Lopho9pennum, but more slender, climbing, however, 
extensively, and reaching ten or twelve feet high. The 
blossoms, which have a saucer-shaped rosy calyx, are of a deep 
purple, almost black, of the same shape as those of Lophosper' 
mum^ but smaller : they are produced freely in the summer 
months. The plant is increased by cuttings, which may be 
put in at any period between March and August, in sandy soil, 
and placed in a close, shady place ; mild heat assists their 
rooting. The young plants soon acquire strength, when placed 
in a moderate bulk of compost, which should consist of loam, 
peat, and leaf-mould, in equal proportions, and used in rather 
a rough or lumpy condition. It is better adapted for the roof 
of a greenhouse or conservatory, than for the open ground ; 
and may be grown to a very pretty state in a large pot, the 
branches being trained around several upright stakes forming 
a cylinder. In any case, the plants should be renewed an- 
nually. 

COMBRBTUM.— A small family of shrubs, mostly of climb- 
ing habit, and almost all requiring a stove. The old and splen- 
did Gombretum purpurevm is now called Foivrea coccinea, which 
family contains some other very fine plants. Both families 
require the same treatment. They grow best in loam and 
peat, and may be flowered in pots on a trellis^ or planted out 
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in the'stove, to dimb up the walls or along the roof. The 
cuttings are rooted in aand, and potted off into small pots, 
which are allowed to be quite filled with roots before thej are 
changed, so as to give the plant a kind of check before any 
shift, for this induces it to flower when of smaller size, and, 
therefore, while it is more manageable in a pot Thej are 
rambling plants, if allowed to grow rapidly und» excitement, 
and the leaves being then more distant, the stem looks com* 
paratiyely bare ; it should therefore be grown slowly. This 
is one of the reasons for the absence of dung in the compost, 
and a reason also for avoiding everything at all exciting. By 
this caution, we may flower the Gombretums on a trellis four 
feet high, whereas they may be made to cover a house. Of the 
Gombretums, C. Finceanum, purple-red ; Cformoeum, yellow 
and red, both climbers, and flowering from March to Julj ; 
and C, nanumy a greenhouse shrub, with white flowers in 
April and May, may be selected. 

POIYEEA. — Glosely related to Gombretum, and requiring 
the same treatment. The most popular are, F. coecinect, with 
long spikes of scarlet flowers, between March and October ; P. 
macrophyUa, with scarlet flowers, between March and May; 
and F. ^aridifioTa^ also scarlet, blooming from July to October. 
They are all evergreen climbers, and when in p^ection, are 
very handsome plants. Both funilies are increased by cuttings 
planted in sand, and placed where there is a slight bottom heat. 

MALGOLMIA. — ^A family of about a dozen hardy Anwn^lg^ 
of which one — M, marUvma, the Virginian Stock --is a fa- 
vourite dwarf ornament for the flower border, very easily 
gprown, and very showy while it lasts, but not durable. The 
common variety is rose-coloured, but there is a white variety. 
Sown in good*sized patches, it forms a showy mass of simple 
flowers ; and if sown by the middle of March, will, in &voura- 
ble seasons, be in bloom early in May. To have a good sue* 
cession, it ought to be sown monthly, from March to August 
It is quite hardy, and forms a pretty edging plant for laige 
borders. 

RUDBEGKIA. — A considerable family, mostly hardy herba- 
-ceouB perennials, now separated into four or five genera, bat 
requiring the same treatment. These genera are^ Eudbickiai, 
Eckiruuiea^ Obelkcaria, Centroearphct, and Drcuiopu, The 
four former are perennials, the latter annual. The perennials 
Are increased by seeds sown in May, to produce flowering 
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plants for tbe next year, or by diyiding the old roota any time 
in autumn or spring, and planting the divisions with pieces of 
root attached. They grow readily in any good common soil, 
and are for the most part strong plants, blooming towards the 
end of summer. E, kevigata and £, laciniata are two large 
yellow-flowered species, growing from two to three feet high, 
and blooming in July and August. 

ECHINACEA. — Perennials of raider laige growth, quite 
bardy, and of the same habit as Etidbeckia, requiring similar 
treatment. £, purpurea^ purple, and JE, intermedia, rose- 
colour, are desirable species, growing three feet high, and 
blo<»ning from July to September. 

OBELISCABIA. — ^A group of perennials, of the Budbeckia 
family, hardy and showy. They grow two feet or two feet 
and a half high. 0. colvmnaris has large yellow flowers; 
0. Drummondii, orange aad black ; a&d 0, pulcherrima, yellow 
and red ; they are showy, blooming between July and September. 
They require the same treatment as Rudbeckiou 

CENT&OCAKPHA.— Hardy perennials, requiring to be 
managed precisely like Rudbedcia, C JUrtob, yellow, June to 
Noyember ; (7. gratia, yellow, August to November ; and G, 
grandifiara. yellow, July aad August ; are showy herbaceous 
plants of the larger class. 

DBACOPIS. — D, amplexicatdis is a Kudbeckia-like annual, 
having ydlow flowers &om July to September. It is quite 
hardy, toki may be sown in the open borders any time during 
April. 

PANCEATIUM. — ^A genus of bulbous plants, which, in- 
cluding the branch families of HymenocaUis, Mwrides, and 
Im^ne, contains a considerable number of species, the majority 
of which are stove plants. They are mostly plants with the 
habit of Amaryllis and Crinum, having broad grassy leaves, and 
flowers in a bunch, oa the top of a central stalk. They require 
the same management throughout, except as to temperature. 
Three parts loam, &om rotted turves, and one part turfy peat, 
will agree with all of them« They should be potted with the 
bulb half way down in the soil, and should be placed in the 
stove or greenhouse, where they want no other care than a little 
water until they flower ; and afber that, none till they begin to 
grow agi^B for the next season. The hardy ones, X TnarUi- 
Mum a^ JP, iU^rieum, should be planted on a south border, 
in a dry, warm b(h1, and they will flower in May and June, 
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with ornamental wbite blossoms. P. zeylanicum and P, vers- 
cundum are stove species, the former white, the latter pnrple, 
blooming from June to August. P. canariensis and P. caro- 
linianum are greenhouse kinds, blooming in June and Julj, 
the former purple, the latter white. Itmene Amancaes, yel- 
low, and /. ccUcUhina, white, are stove bulbs, blooming from 
Ma J to Julj. Eurydes alata and E, Cunninghami, are both 
white-flowered greenhouse bulbs, flowering between March 
and June. Finally, HymgnocaUis spedosa, amoena, and 
fragrans, are white-flowered stove bulbs, flowering from May 
to September. 

TWEBDIA. — A small £unily consisting of two perennial 
species. T. versicolor, formerly called coerulect, and T. fiori- 
hunda ; the former has pretty pale-blue flowers in July and 
August ; and the latter pink flowers from May to July. T. 
versicolor is a very pretty plant, treated as a greenhouse or 
fr*ame subject. It is a twining plant, and, when nicely trained, 
forms a neat and interesting object. They are raised from 
cuttings, in sand about an inch thick, in a pot of sandy loam, 
under a bell-glass, with a little bottom heat ; or they may be 
layered. A slight notch where they are pegged down is suf- 
ficient. When the cuttings or layers have struck root, they 
should be potted in small pots, size sixty (three or four inches 
across), in a compost of two parts sandy loam, and one part 
turfy peat, with proper draining, made with crocks or broken 
pots one-fourth up the pot. They may be placed out of doors 
in the summer time, in the shade, where their roots cannot 
strike through into the ground. They may be topped, to make 
them throw out lateral shoots ; and when the first pots are 
full of roots, they may be planted in pots eight inches across, 
and the proposed trellis, or support on which they are to grow, 
may be put to them : an upright pillar is as good as anything, 
formed of wire, and the plant should be trained round and 
round it. The bloom will come in bunches at the end of 
every shoot. A dry frame or pit will protect it in winter. 

STACHYS. — Hardy herbs, numerous, mostly perennial, 
but some of them annual. Many of them are weedy. ^9. 
coccinea, which has scarlet flowers, and S» spedosa, red, both 
blooming through the sununer, are frame plants, and are 
raised from cuttings, and potted in light loamy soil. S» ear- 
sica is a pretty diminutive alpine plant, with pinkish-lilac 
flowers between April and July ; it is only a couple of inches 
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t)r SO in height, and hardy, sacceeding well in pots among 
alpine plants, in a rather sandy soil, and increased hy division. 
The others are of little importance. 

CHEIRANTHUS (Wall-flower).— A genus of plants of 
somewhat shruhhy habit, containing C. Cheiri, the well-known 
common wall-flower, of which there are various handsome 
double-flowered rarieties cultivated, the best being the double 
bright yellow, double dark brown, and double purple. The 
common single is grown abundantly in most common flower 
borders, and bears its yellow or brownish blossoms freely in 
April and May, on plants reared from seeds sown in May of 
the previous year. The seeds should be sown in a bed of light, 
or rather sandy soil, and the plants pricked out, when large 
enough, into a nursery bed, from whence they may be trans- 
planted, with compact balls of earth about their roots, in the 
early part of autumn, into the places where they are to flower. 
When the plants live over to a second year, they are larger ; 
but in general the one-year-old plants are preferable. The 
double varieties are increased by cuttings, planted under a 
hand-glass in sandy earth, about May or June ; and are best 
potted, and protected through the winter in cold frames, 
though sometimes established plants will survive the winter, 
if exposed. C, oUpinus and C. ochroleucus are two pretty 
dwarf plants, with pale yellow flowers in April and June, 
suitable for rockwork, or small beds, or the front parts of 
borders, quite hardy, and increased by cuttings. (7. mtUabUU 
is a tall, rather straggling, shrub, which has changeable pur- 
plish flowers, like a single wall-flower, early in spring ; and 
requires the protection of a frame or common cool greenhouse. 

DORYANTHES. — This genus consists of one species, I), ex- 
ceha, a noble and rare plant, which grows as graceful as a pine 
or an aloe, and sends up a scaly stem from fifteen to twenty 
feet high, having at the top a head of magnificent crimson blooms, 
as much like the individual blooms of the Jacobsean lily {Ama' 
ryUis formosissima) as anything can be, but a little larger, and 
a vast number of them ; it blooms in summer. The plant 
requires loam, peat-earth, and dung, in equal parts ; is propa- 
gated from suckers ; and should be potted in small pots, to be 
changed as the plant advances in size, from time to time* The 
culture should be strictly greenhouse, but care should be taken 
that no frost reaches it. Nurseries may grow it with heat 
and moisture, to grow it faster ; but it is not the natural habit 
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of the plant, and it is not so healthy afterwards. It is some 
years before it attains a size to bloom, and in that particular 
resembles the American aloe. We have known them to bloom 
with greenhouse culture in twelve years ; and no doubt they 
could be hastened three or four seasons by stove culture^ 
although they would be more weakly for it. 

CONVOLVULUS (Bindweed).— An extensive genuB of 
ornamental plants, with trumpet or funnel-shaped flowers, 
great favourites in gardens. The commonest are what are 
known as the Convolvulus major and the Convolvulus minor. 
The former belongs to another family called Pkarbitu, and 
the latter is technically named (7. tricolor; it is a hardy 
annual, growing a foot and a half high, with beautiful blos- 
soms of blue, white, and yellow ; it should be sown in pots in 
March for early bloom, and again in April and May, in the 
open borders, for a succession. It is a fine border plant, and, 
where the divisions are very large, it is a good bed-flower. It 
is a little straggling, but not more so than can be controlled. 
It may be sown in pots, in patches, or, for a bed, broadcast, not 
too thickly. In all these cases, when it has come up^ it must 
be weeded and thinned ; and it will compensate for the trouble 
by assuming a most conspicuous part in the floral phalanx. 
C. Scammonia is a very pretty <^imber, with arrow-shaped 
leaves, and cream-coloured flowers from June to Septeml^r ; 
hardy in dry warm situations. (7. althceoides is a small 
perennial low climber, with reddish-lilac flowers betwe^ July 
and September, requiring in winter the protection of a frame. 
C. perUarUkus is a pretty, slender-growing, sub- shrubby, blue- 
flowered species, a stove-climber, blooming from April to 
October. The Scammony is best increased by seeds, and need 
only be planted in a dry, well-drained situaticm. C pentan* 
thus, and the stove shrubby species, require an open compost of 
turfy peat and loam, and a trellis for their branches if they are 
grown in pots ; t^ey are increased by cuttings, as are the 
other perennial kinds ; the annuals in all cases by seeds. 

IPOMCBA. — ^A very large genus of showy plants, closely 
allied to Convolvulus. It consists mostly of climbing speciefl^ 
of which the greater number require a stove temperature. 
The various species require the same treatment as the Convol- 
vuluses, and like them are increased — the sub-shrubby and 
perennial kinds by cuttings, and the annuals by seeds. Nearly 
all the species are ornamental; but among the best are^— 
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LfforsfaUioe, crimson, December to June ; I^ficifolia, parplish- 
lilac, July to October ; /. platenm, purple, Julj to September, 
these being perennial stove climbers ; /. Mickauxii, white, 
and /. Furshii, purple, greenhouse perennial climbers, flower* 
ing from August to November. The fleshy-rooted kinds 
require to be kept moderately dry in winter. 

BATATAS.^-Strong, Iree-gprowing, and very showy climb* 
ers, of the Convolvulus family. They are all perennial plants, 
with fleshy roots, and require to be kept moderately dry in the 
winter season, when dormant. B. panictdata^ which has 
panicles of large pale rosy-purple blossoms about August ; 
and B. honarieniis, which has pink flowers in August and 
September, both stove climbers, are desirable. They should 
have a rich, open, loamy soil ; and as their growth is rapid, 
and limited in duration, they should be placed in large pots 
when they b^n to grow, the soil being used in a very rough, 
lumpy state. They do well planted out in a stove conservao- 
tozy, if their roots can be kept moderately free from damp in 
the winter season. 

PHAEBITIS (Gky-bine). — Very el^ant and ornamental 
plants of the group of oonvolvuluses,^but chiefly annual The 
genus includes the well-known Convolvulus major, the plants 
commonly grown under that name induding the varieties of 
P, hispida and F, NU, and perhaps some others. The colours 
of the Convolvulus major are very varied : deep purple, violet, 
light blue, white, pale rose, deep rose-crimson, and blue and 
white striped, are all common, the blooming season beiog firom 
June to September. This convolvulus should be sown in 
patches, round a post or pillar, or at the foot of a stump of a 
tree, or where it can be provided with tall stakes, in the same 
way that scarlet beans or everlasting peas are provided ; for 
the plant will grow ten feet high, and be covei«d with bloom 
when the sun is out. It is a peculiar characteristic of the 
coBvolvaluB to close up its flowers when it rains or is very 
cloudy, and at the approach of night. The varieties seed 
£reely ; but as they shed soon when ripe, a good look-out must 
be kept for the pods that are nearly ready ; they will th^oi 
ripen off the plant. The other annual species require exactly the 
same management. A strong growing, somewhat shrubby 
member of this genus, P, Learii, is too handsome to be h^re 
omitted ; it ib a plant which grows and flowers well, either in 
a stove or greenhouse, provided it has room to extend its 
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brandies, and nourisliinent to support them ; tHe flowers are 
large, very rich deep blue, and are borne between May and 
October ; it likes a strongish, rich, loamj compost. 

OMPHALODES. — A small genus containing, two favourite 
plants, one an annual, 0. linifolia, the Venus's Navel-wort, a 
free-flowering white-blossomed species, of hardy habit; the 
other a dwarf perennial, 0, vema, which has from March to 
May pretty little bright blue [flowers, which are mistaken by 
many persons, not botanically skilled, for the forget-me-not, a 
very different thing. Both these are of the easiest culture. 
The perennial will increase to any extent by division, and 
when once planted, need not be disturbed for years; for, 
within moderate limits, the larger the patch of such diminu- 
tive subjects, the better. The annual may be sown in the 
borders, with other annuals, towards the end of March, and 
again in May for a succession, and requires no particular kind 
of soil 

EPIGiEA. — A lovely little evergreen shrub, of procumbent 
habit, called E, repens, the blossoms of which, of the shape of 
those of the pitcher-flowered heaths, are white ; those of a 
variety called rvhicunda are a beautiful rose-red ; they bloom 
in the course of the summer. The plant has a creeping stem, 
which spreads by degrees over the ground, rooting as it ex- 
tends. It requires a bed of peat soil, and a cool, shady, some- 
what moist situation. If planted between rhododendrons, 
in situations where these thrive, if they do not too far shade 
the surface, the EpigsBa would flourish. It makes a very 
pretty pot plant, to be classed among the frame subjects, 
requiring shade and coolness in our summers. 

MANDEVILLA. — A greenhouse evergreen climbing shrub, 
and one of the best that is grown, if it be planted out in a 
warm greenhouse, and is ripened in autumn, rested in winter, 
and fairly excited in spring. It grows freely, and flowers 
freely, the blossoms being pure white, deliciously fragrant, and 
produced from May to August, or later if the growth of the 
plant is maintained. The proper compost for the plant is the 
general one of half peat and half loam in a rough, turfy 
state ; and of this the plant must have a good bulk, if it is to 
make a healthy and satisfactory growth. The leading branches 
must be trained carefully as they grow, to preserve them from 
accidental injury, and to fix them where they are required ; 
and in winter, when the growth is over, and well ripened, it 
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maj be pruned in pretty hard. It is easily to be propagated 
by cuttings planted in sand, and placed where they have a 
gentle bottom heat. 

SEDUM. — A large &mily of succulents, comprising a great 
many kinds which are hardy herbs. They are well adapted 
for ooyering rockwork, or for pot culture along with alpines. 
They are of the easiest culture, growing in almost any soil, 
not too retentive of moisture, but preferring that which is 
sandy. When established on rockwork, they grow almost 
without soiL S. villosum, rose, June ; S. dasyphyUum, white, 
June; S. acre, yellow, June; S. rupestre, yellow, June; S. 
kamtchaticum, yellow, July; S. Telephium, purple, July; are 
distinct. A very handsome frame kind, somewhat shrubby- 
habited, is S. Sieboldii, one of the prettiest of all, having very 
glaucous leaves, and large heads of pink flowers. It forms a 
large tuft when grown in a large pot, and should have a light 
open soil. 

SEMPERVIVUM (House-leek).— A genus of succulents 
related to Sedum, consisting of many species of shrubby habits 
requiring a greenhouse ; and some few hardy and frame per- 
ennials. Of the latter, S. tectorum, the common sort, and S. 
arachnoideum, which grows in little cobwebbed tufts, have 
reddish-purple flowers ; and S, globiferum has yellow flowers, 
all blooming from June to August. Of the greenhouse 
shrubby sorts, which all have yellow flowers, S. tortuosum, 
cUiatum, ccespUosum, arboreum, Toungianum, and tahutoe^ 
forme, are distinct, and may be grown in a collection of succu- 
lents ; they difler in the form and arrangement of their leaves, 
and in their habit of growth. Of S. arhoreum there is a 
variety which has the leaves tinged constantly with dark 
purple. S. arhoreum and Youngianum belong to a small 
group to which the name jEonium is sometimes applied. 
These kinds multiply from cuttings of the branches, or by the 
leaves, dried a little before planting. The plants should be 
grown in sandy loam, and require to be kept in the green- 
house, sheltered from frost. The hardy herbaceous kinds 
grow in the ordinary garden soil, flourishing most where the 
situation is rather dry than otherwise. 

COLCHICUM (Meadow Saffron).— A small famUy of hardy 
bulbs, pushing up their crocus-like flowers just above ground 
in autumn, whence they are sometimes called autumn crocuses; 
the leaves are not produced with the flowers, but appear in 
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spring, and have more resemblance to those of the talip than 
those of the crocus. They bloom throughout September, and 
are prettj subjects, either as patches in the mixed flower 
border, or as an edging. The culture is simple. They 
increase bj ofiPsets, or bj seeds ; the latter, sown as soon as 
ripe, and allowed two seasons' growth in the seed-bed, being 
kept clear of weeds, and then the strongest planted out for 
blooming. Offsets should be planted in a nurserj-bed, to 
acquire blooming strength. The bulbs do not require to be 
taken out of the ground, except for the purpose of replanting ; 
and this should be done in June or July, while they are quite 
dormant. In planting, the bulbs may be set about Uiree 
inches under the surface. They are not very particular about 
soil, but grow best in light loam. They are desirable, from 
the freshness and spring-like nature of their growth, when 
vegetation generally is beginning to languish. The common 
(7. autumnale, with lilac flowers ; a double lilac variety called 
multiplex ; and a white variety called album ; (7. bt/tantinumf 
a broad-leaved lilac kind ; and C, variegatum^ a checquered- 
flowered lilac kind ; are the best ; and, for ornamental pur- 
poses, the preference should be given to the double-flowered 
variety. 

KAULFUSSIA. — A hardy annual, growing six inches high, 
and bearing blue daisy-shaped flowers, about two months from 
the time of sowing the seeds. This should be done in April, 
in finely-pulverised soil ; or, to obtain earlier blooms, it may 
be sown in pots in March, and reared in a frame, ready to be 
planted out in good time in May, almost or quite in bloom. 
Later flowering plants should be sown about the end of July. 
It is a pretty dwarf plant, for the margins of beds. 

HOLOG YMNE.— if. ghhrata, formerly called LaMenia 
glahrata, is a simple daisy-flowered yellow dwarf annual, not 
of much beauty except in the mass, but sometimes useful as a 
dwarf yellow-flowered and free-blooming annual. It is hardy; 
that is, may be sown in the open border in April, to flower in 
June, and in June to flower in August and September. 

LASTHENIA. — Z. glaherrima is very similar in its cha- 
racter to Hologymne glahrata ; it is an annual of the same 
class, bearing flowers of the same shape and colour, and 
requiring to be treated exactly similar. 

SWAINSONA. — A small group of greenhouse sub-shrubs, 
with pinnated leaves and pea-like flowers, the plants growing 
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from two to three feet high, and blooming in spikes, in Jnlj 
and August. S. Greyana has greyish-lilac flowers, S. coro- 
nUkrfolia, purple, and S. ffolegifolia, scarlet. They are best 
raised from seeds, and require to be frequently topped while 
joting, to keep them bushy. Cuttings will also root in sandy 
soil, in a frame where there is a slight bottom heat. They 
require a greenhouse temperature, and should be potted into a 
light open compost of loam, leaf-mould, and peat in equal parts. 

SUTHERLANDIA. — S. frutescens is a pretty frame sub- 
shrubby plant, with pinnated leaves and scarlet pea-like 
flowers from June to September. It is most easily kept in a 
cool greenhouse in winter, and thrives best when planted out 
on a warm sheltered border for the summer. The compost 
may be loam, peat, and leaf-mould, in equal proportions. If 
kept in a pot, it requires to be frequently topped while young, 
to get it suffici^itly bushy in its growth. Seedlings make 
the best plants ; the seeds may be sown in May or June. 
Cuttings may be made to root in sandy soil in a warm frame. 

DELPHINIUM (Larkspur). — An extensive genus of hardy 
plants, chiefly perennials, but containing some annuals. They 
are mostly plants of considerable beauty, and great favourites 
in gardens. Of the perennial kinds, none are better than 
B. grandifiorum and its varieties, ckinense and flore-pleno, 
all blue flowered, in July and August, and growing about 
three feet high ; D, Barlowi, a double dark blue kind, bloom- 
ing from June to August ; and D, azureum, which has pale 
bright blue flowers from May to July, and grows four feet 
high. The perennials are increased by dividing the roots in 
spring, and need not be disturbed above once in three years, 
to part the roots. The double variety of B. grandiflorum has 
its flowers a very intense blue colour. The best of the annuals 
are D, consoUda, the branching larkspur, and B. Ajacis, the 
rocket larkspur, both very ornamental; they bloom from 
about June to August, depending on the time of sowing. The 
branching larkspur is a bright blue colour, and has several 
varieties not much worse than itself ; pink, blue, and white 
afford a number of shades ; this is hardy enough to be sown 
in the autumn, and stand the winter. The dwarf and tall 
rocket larkspurs have every variety of shade among reds, btues, 
purples, lilacs, and changeable colours arising out of them, 
and the pyramids of flowers, especially of the double varieties, 
have a magnificent appearance. The tall kinds may be grown 
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at the backs of borders and near the centre of circular beds, 
but the dwarf kinds are proper near the edge. Sow these 
where thej are to bloom, thin them to three or four inches 
apart, clear them well of weeds, and keep them as r^^ar 
as possible in the thickness, or rather distance, in all cases. 
Thej grow in any soil, and ought to be grown in every 
garden. 

LEUCOJUM (Snow-flake).— Pretty bulbs, quite hardy, and 
in the foliage much like a narcissus ; the flowers, however, are 
more like those of a snow-drop, as the name snow-flake sug- 
gests. They grow about a foot high, and are much alike in 
appearance ; but the L. vemum^ which blooms in spring, has 
one or, at most, two flowers on a stalk, whilst L. cestivumj 
which flowers in summer, has severaL The former is much 
the rarer of the two. They multiply in the ordinary way by 
oflsets, and may be planted in ordinary garden soil, like com- 
mon narcissuses and hyacinths. L, vemum, being rare, may 
have a better compost by the intermixture of loam and peat 
in equal quantity with the commoner soil. It is not usual to 
disturb the bulbs, except for the purpose of increase. 

NIGELLA (Fennel-flower, or Devil-in -a-Bush). — A genus 
of hardy annuals, requiring only to be sown in the open border 
in March, and again in May, and the plants thinned to three 
or four inches apart, six or eight being left in a patch. The 
most desirable are iV. daniascena, white, and N, hispanicaj 
blue ; they grow nine inches or a foot high, and bloom from 
June to September. The flowers have a sicgular form and 
highly curious appearance. 

EEANTHIS (Winter Aconite). — The common Winter 
Aconite is one of those simple flowers which please more on 
account of the season of their appearance than their beauty. 
This plant, the Uranthia hiemcUiSf commences to bloom in 
January, often blooming amidst frost and snow, and through 
February it continues to decorate the garden and shrubbery. 
It is altogether not more than three inches high, the flowers 
being seated one on each pair of flat-lobed leaves, which ter- 
minate the stalk. They look like little yellow cups, with 
their bases surrounded by green frills. It is bulbous, or 
rathv. tuberous, and only requires to be planted in the soil 
and left to itself Planted just within the margin of a flower- 
bed, it interferes with nothing, and if placed thick enough, 
makes a conspicuous edging for some time. It is also very 
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Well placed in patches among shrubs, or in any other wilder- 
ness sceneiy, which it serves to enliven at a drearj season. 

POLYGONUM (Persicaria). — A large genus not remark- 
able for floral attractions. There are, however, exceptions. 
P. oriintale, a common hardy annual* which is best self-sown, 
grows four or five feet high, much branched upwards, with 
broad leaves, and numerous gracefully nodding close spikes of 
small red flowers, which become conspicuous from their aggre- 
gation. It blooms from July to September, and requires no 
culture ; but if sown artificially, it may be done in March. 
P. amphibium is a beautiful hardy water-plant, with short 
floating stems, and rosy flower spikes in July and August 
P. divaricatum is a pretty hardy perennial, growing about a 
yard high, with a densely branched stem, forming a large 
mass, covered over in July and August with feathery-looking 
bunches of creamy-white flowers. It is of the easiest culture. 

OXYLOBIUM. — This is a fine family of plants, bearing 
pea-flowers of scarlet, yellow, or orange, and forming very 
handsome greenhouse plants. Oxylobium retuaum is perhaps 
the most noble of the whole family, and deserves a place in 
every collection ; it bears orange-coloured flowers in April and 
May. 0. FuUencea is also a very desirable species, having 
yellow flowers at the same season as the other. Some, as 
0. capUatum, bloom as late as September, commencing in May 
or June ; in this also the flowers are yellow. Equal portions 
of loam, peat, and sand make a good compost for them ; for, 
to be handsome, they should not grow too fast. They are just 
the kind of plant that would hardly be known, if, instead of 
regular growth in the moderate soil we have mentioned, they 
were placed in more exciting soil, and a little artificial heat. 
Cuttings will strike in an inch of sand upon a pot of the ordi^ 
nary soil, the bottom of the cutting just to reach the soil ; 
they should have slight bottom heat, and be covered with a 
bell-glass. They seed rather freely, and may be raised from 
this seed sown as soon as it is ripe, in wide-mouthed pots, 
and placed in the greenhouse. When up, they may be pricked 
out ; when large enough potted, and changed from small to 
larger ones as the former fill with root. 

POLYSTICHUM. — A genus of evergreen ferns, inqjuding 
some common native, though very beautiful species. The most 
graceful of these common sorts is the Folystidmm angulare, 
a species of which there are a variety of forms, but all remark** 

B 
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able for their compound structure — doubly pinnate — and 
gracefully drooping habit of growth. P, acvleatum is similar 
in appearance^ but more erect and rigid in habit. P. Lonr 
chUis, a rare species, is called the holly fern ; it is simply 
pinnate, with spiny-edged leaflets, and altogether has a very 
distinct look. They are beautiful subjects for rock-work, on 
account of their elegant habit and evergreen character. They 
grow in cool shady places in turfy soil. — See Moore's Hand" 
book of British Ferns. 

DORONICUM (Leopard's Bane). — A genus of hardy herba- 
ceous plants, growing up from a foot to eighteen inches high, 
with large showy yellow composite flowers. They are con- 
spicuous border flowers, propagated easily by dividing the 
roots in autumn or spring, and growing in any ordinary 
garden soil. D. cati>casicumy blooming from April to June ; 
i>. Pardalianches, in May; and D, plantagineum, in May 
and June, are good examples of the genus ; but, except for 
the variation of the blooming season, there is scarcely diflfer- 
ence enough in their appearance to render it necessary to cul- 
tivate more than one species. 

EOHINOOACTUS (Hedgehog Cactus).— A genus of consi- 
derable extent and of much interest. The species are succulents, 
of a lumpish or depressed figure, usually varied on the surface 
by alternating perpendicular channels and ridges, the latter 
armed at short intervals with clusters of rigid, more or less 
lengthened, spines. The plants are thus lumpish masses, 
covered over with spines, whence the popular name. They 
require a greenhouse, and must be potted in well-drained pots. 
The compost should be loam, with sand added if necessary, 
and freely intermixed with bricks or potsherds, broken up 
into very fine fragments or duist ; this material may be used 
in the proportion of one-fourth of the entire mass. They 
require much exposure to light and sun, and in winter must 
be kept almost dry ; even in summer the supply of water, 
must be strictly limited, so that the soil never becomes sod- 
dened. They are admirable plants for cultivating in a Wardian 
case, in a sitting-room window, or on a staircase^ from their 
grotesque appearance, small size, and the slow progress they 
make« They are increased by planting any lateral offshoots 
as cuttings, which are best exposed to dry for a few days 
before planting. It may be useless to name a selection, as any 
of the species may be indiscriminately selected; JS. tubijlorus, 
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E, Eyriem, E, hygtrix, E, OUonis^ E, xantkacanthui, and 
£. oxygonuSf may be named as distinct. Their blooming 
season is Tery uncertain, and the blossoms of many of the 
species are not at all showy. 

MAMMILLARIA (Nipple Cactus). — An extensive genus 
of very interesting lumpish spiny succulent plants, closely 
allied to EehinocadtUj and requiring in every respect similar 
treatment The species are many of them taller, and of more 
cylindrical form, than in that genus; and, instead of the 
ribbed surface, it is in this family disposed in more or less 
prominent tubercles, or teat-like protrusions, each terminated 
by a cluster of spines. Like the Echinocacti, they are all 
alike desirable ; but distinct forms and appearances are pre- 
sented by the following species: — M. pulchra, M. nivea, 
if. ckrysacanthay M. gtelkUa, M. polythele, and M, acantho- 
fhkgTtuL 

OPUNTIA (Indian Fig Cactus).— A curious femily of the 
Cactus group, remarkable £rom the singular appearance of the 
broad flattened oval branches or divisions of the stem, growing 
end to end ; these are variously clothed with clusters of spines, 
bat mostly much shorter than in the Echinocacti, The Opun- 
tias are mostly tallisb-growing plants. 0. vulgaris, 0. Tuna, 
0, microdasys, and 0, caiacantka, are desirable kinds. 0, vul- 
garis is nearly hardy, and, together with 0. Tund, often ripens 
a crop of agreeable pulpy fruit. 

MELOCACTUS (Melon-Thistle Cactus).— A small group 
of the Cactus family, with the ribbed spiny character of Echi^ 
noeadus, but much larger, especially in the case of M, com- 
munis, the Turk's-cap, which sometimes measures as much as 
two feet in diameter ; they are crowned at top by a curious 
woolly tuft. Large plants of this are sometimes imported, 
but they are difficult to preserve alive, in consequence of the 
injuries they sustain in their transit. They must be treated 
like the E<Mnocacti, 

PEEE8KIA. — A small cactaceous genus of shrubs, having 
woody spiny stems, and flat fleshy leaves. The P. acvleaia, 
or Barbadoes Gooseberry, grows with long trailing branches, 
and bears white flowers in autumn. It is often employed as 
a stock on which the cactaceous plants are grafted. .When 
its long trailing stems are trained to the rafters of a plant- 
stove, and are worked with branches of the flowering cacti, 
especially the small drooping Cereus truncaius and its varie- 
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ties, it has a very charming effect. For the formation of 
standard Cactuses, the Pereskia is not so good a stock as some 
of the stouter Cereuses, on account of its wiry stems. Pereskia 
Bleo has rose-coloured flowers in spring and summer, and is 
rather an ornamental stove shruh. Their general treatment 
should he that of the Cactuses, or Cereus family. 

POLYGALA (Milk-wort). — A genus, rather extensive, 
containing ahout an equal numher of greenhouse shruhs, 
hardy perennials, and hardy annuals. The former division is 
the most important, in an ornamental point of view, consisting 
of evergreen shruhs, mostly of good hahit, and hearing at the 
ends of all the shoots hunches of purple flowers, which, having 
a certain resemhlance in shape to those of some of the pea 
trihe, are in reality of totally different structure. In many 
kinds, under good management, the hloom is so profuse as to 
nearly cover the plant. The hest kinds are P. cordcUa, P. op- 
posUifolia, and P, Dalmaisiana^ all purple, and perpetually 
in flower. They are raised from seeds and cuttings. The 
former should he sown in the spring, in wide-mouthed pots, 
and started in a hot-hed, inured directly to the warmest 
part of the greenhouse hy covering them with a hell-glass for 
a short time^ tilting it a little the second day, and taking it 
off the third. When they are large enough to handle, they 
may he pricked out, three or four in the smallest sized pots, or 
more in larger ones, giving them an inch of room between the 
plants. From this they may be potted singly, in sixty-sized 
pots, and changed to larger ones as they fill up. Cuttings 
may be struck in sand, under a bell-glass, with a little bottom 
heat, if you have it, the glasses being wiped every day ; when 
rooted, treat them like the seedlings. The best soil is loam 
from rotted turves two parts, and peat one part. The hardy 
kinds — ^with the exception of P, Chamc^yaosiLSy a very dwarf 
tufled evergreen shrub, with white and yellow flowers in May 
and June, which is well suited for planting, with other small 
subjects, near the edge of a clump of American plants, and is 
very pretty — are of little importance in a garden. 

TRADESCANTIA (Spider-wort).— A genus containing 
several hardy herbaceous, and a few tender kinds. The common 
hardy kind is T, virginica, blooming from May to August, 
and of which there are blue, red, and white-flowered varieties ; 
T, subaspera is a hardy blue kind, blooming fix>m May to 
October. They are readily increased by division, and require 
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no other than the ordinary treatment of hardy perennials, 
namely, to he planted in the common soil, and left undis- 
turhed till they get too large, when they must he taken up 
and divided. 

INDIGOFERA (Indigo). — This is an extensive family, con- 
taining a good many stove shmhs and annuals ; and also some 
greenhouse shruhs. The genus is not of much importance, in 
an ornamental point of view. There are, however, two £Euniliar 
greenhouse shruhs which are very pretty ohjects : — I. atistraliSf 
which, between March and June, is loaded with small, rosy- 
lilac flowers of the papilionaceous form ; and /. decora, recently 
introduced, and quite ornamental, having drooping spikes of 
pink flowers, through a considerable part of the summer. They 
are increased by cuttings, or, more easily, by seeds, when these 
are produced. The young plants should be potted into a 
rough compost of turfy peat and loam, in about equal parts, 
sand being added to render it porous ; they must not be over- 
potted, but shifted only as their roots thicken, into pots a 
size, or at most two sizes, larger. In other respects, they 
may have the usual routine attention bestowed on greenhouse 
plants. 

FERULA. — A genus of large-growing, hardy perennials, of 
the umbelliferous order, not often seen in cultivation, but, on 
account of their noble appearance, well adapted for conspicuous 
positions in mixed borders, or even as specimen plants on a 
lawn. The foliage of several of the kinds is very large, and 
is made up of an immense number of little parts, varying in 
shape in the different kinds, some having them very narrow, 
and others broader. The flower stems rise from a large tuft 
of these leaves to the height of six to eight feet, and bear 
numerous umbels of small yellow flowers. The species espe- 
cially alluded to as deserving of cultivation, are F, tingitana 
and F, glaucay the former having the divisions of the leaf 
small, but egg-shaped, with notched margins, and a shining 
surface, and the latter small and narrow. They like a dryish 
deep soil, the roots being large, fleshy, and penetrating deeply ; 
and abounding, moreover, in a gum-resinous matter, which in 
several of the species is employed medicinally. 

COLEONEMA. — A small group separated from Diowna, 
and requiring the same kind of treatment. (7. album, which 
has white flowers, and C. pulclirum, and tenuifolium, both 
having rose-coloured flowers, and all blooming tluroughout the 
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spring and earij sriminer months, are aeTeiallj possessed of 
ornamental properties. 

LASTBEA. — ^A rather extensire genus of fems, incladii^ 
store, greenhouse, and hardj kinds. The hardj ones oomprisa 
some of the most common of our English species, as X. Filix- 
ma» (the male-fern), L, dUcdata^ and others. These, from 
their free-growing habits and oonspicuons size, are kinds well 
suited for rock-work on a largish scde, and their aspect, under 
favourable conditions, is yerj omamentaL (See Moore^s Hand- 
hook of British FenuJ) The tropical kinds require a high 
temperature and a moist atmosphere, and should be grown in 
very loose turfy peat soil. 

NYMPH^A (Water-lily).— A &mily of the most beautiful 
of water plants, and, in conjunction with Nuphar, including 
some of the most desirable for cultivation in hardy aquariums. 
This genus includes several stove species, as well as the hardy 
ones ; of which latter, the common white sort, A^ a^,is the most 
easily to be obtained. Nearly all the other hardy sorts have 
also white flowers. These plants require to have their roots 
planted in a layer of rich mud at the bottom of the water, 
and so that there is room enough for their floating foliage, 
they need little other attention. One of the best ways of 
fixing the rhizomes, or root-stocks, is to plant them in a com- 
mon wicker basket filled with mud, the basket being dropped 
into the water where the plant is required. The tender kinds 
have to be planted into lai^ pots or pans, which are sunk 
into cisterns of water, and, in order to secure the blooming of 
the plants, there ought to be provision for heating slightly the 
water in the cisterns by some means or other. They are in- 
creased by dividing the rhizomes. Any of the species, both 
hardy and tender, are worth growing. 

NUPHAR.— Hardy water plants, with large floating leaves, 
as the Nymphcea, but having yellow flowers. The common 
sort, N, ItUea, and the smaller one, ^. pumila, are both natives 
of this country ; the latter is a small and exceedingly pretty 
object. Either of the exotic species, of which there are two 
or three introduced, is worth cultivating. The culture of 
them all is in all respects the same as that oiNymphoea. 

ASTRANTIA. — Elegant herbaceous plants, quite hardy,^ 
and growing freely in common garden soil ; they increase by 
division. 

ATRAGENE. — A genus of plants very like the Clematis; 
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tbej are all hardy climbers, and are adapted for training over 
bowers and trellis-work. Thej are raised from cuttings ; but 
as seeds are to be obtained from well-established plants, thej 
maj be raised from seed bjsowing early in the spring, in 
gentle heat, pricked out into pots, four or fire in a pot, until 
they are large enough to be planted out of doors, or changed 
into large pots, for training up a trellis or device. Cuttings 
are to be struck in common soil, not too adhesive, covered 
vith a hand-glass. Layers also may be made in the autumn, 
and the next autumn they will be ready to take off, and will 
be strong plants. They are all deciduous plants, and com- 
prise in their colours purple, brown-and-yeUow, white, and 
white-and-yellow. A, canadeiuu gives a blue flower in 
April. 

AUBRIETIA. — A genus of very pretty dwarf evergreen 
herbaceous perennials, admirably suited for rock-work, or for 
the flower-borders, or for growing in pots ; they grow readily 
in ordinary good garden soil, if the situation is a moderately 
dry one, but they do not like much wet. A, purpurea and 
deltoidea should be included among all sets of rock-plants ; 
both produce purple flowers in spring and summer, and grow 
about three inches high. They increase readily by dividing 
the large spreading patches which the plant naturally forms. 

AUCUBA. — Perhaps the most useful of all evergreen 
shrubs, as it will grow almost anywhere^ and even thrives 
in the smoky atmosphere of dense cities. Its ample foliage, 
chequered with white blotches, renders it at all times con- 
spicuous. The species is called A, japonica. It needs no 
other than ordinary garden soil, and is propagated by cut- 
tings or by layers. No plant is better adapted than this for 
remedying that bare, dismal aspect, which is usually borne 
by shrubberies in the winter season, owing to the predomi- 
nance of deciduous plants. 

CALLICHROA. — C. platygUma is a dwarf hardy annual, 
with yellow composite flowers, in July and August. It grows 
in ordinary garden soil, and is increased by seeds. 

OALLIOPSIS. — Extremely pretty annual and perennial 
hardy flowers. 0. hicohr, formerly known as Coreopsis tine- 
toria, is an el^ant annual, with yellow or orange-coloured 
star-like flowers, having a dark eye, growing two or three feet 
on wiry, elegant, branching stems, so thin that at a little dis- 
tance the flowery are seen without the stems. It may be 
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said to be one of the best annuals. There are several varieties ; 
but a pinch of seed will give us all of them ; and the variar 
tion is in the colour of the flowers, or the depth of the 
colour of the eye, or the size. Thej may be sown in heat, 
to forward them ; and, as they are small, delicate plants, 
must be carefully put out in the borders, three or four in 
a patch ; but they would be, doubtless, better sown in patches 
for the general bloom. They may also be pricked out, five 
or six in a pot, and kept in the house growing until the 
middle of May, when the balls of earth might be turned out 
whole, and the plants be undisturbed. When sowed in the 
open border, it must be in April, and these will come in 
flower in July, a month after those turned out of pots, or 
planted out in a forward state. This flower ought, of course, 
to be planted behind shorter things, about even with sweet 
peas, branching larkspurs, and things of similar growth ; and 
does not make a bad appearance mixed with branching lark- 
spurs on large borders, for they both show only their flowers. 
The stems of neither are large enough to interfere with their 
abundant bloom ; and the beautiful blue of the one contrasts 
well with the orange and yellow, and, indeed, almost black 
eyes of the other. 0. Drummondii is a dwarfer, equally 
beautiful annual, having large yellow blossoms in June. It 
requires the same treatment as the other kinds. 

OALLISTACHTS. — A genus of large, and somewhat 
coarse, evergreen greenhouse shrubs, with large and showy 
bunches of yellow butterfly-shaped flowers. They are of easy 
culture in a compost of loam and peat, and may be increased 
either by cuttings or by seeds. 

CALOTHAMNUS. — Beautiful evergreen greenhouse shrubs, 
allied to Callistemon, and requiring the same kind of manage- 
ment. 0. quadrifida, frequently seen in collections, bears 
scarlet brush-like flowers in July. 

BERINGERIA. — Herbaceous perennials, mostly hardy; 
B. psevdo-Dictamrms requires a fiume, and bears lilac labiate 
flowers in July ; they are moderately ornamental, all bearing 
purplish flowers, growing in common soil, and increasing by 
division. 

BERZELIA. — Evergreen shrubs, requiring the shelter of 
a greenhouse : they bear white flowers, and are related to 
Brunia, A sandy compost of peat and loam suits them ; and 
they propagate by means of cuttings of the young shoots. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM {Pyrethmm «W»m«).— This is all 
but a hardy plant, but many of the varieties will not stand 
much frost, and therefore it cannot be considered hardy. 
There is a pretty good chance of their living in the ground 
through mild winters, and if a little litter is put over the 
roots, it is sure to save them ; but we have seen a collection in 
full beauty, and almost alone in a garden, and the next day 
all black with one night's frost. The variety of colours and 
forms of the flowers render a collection rather interesting, and 
of late the flower has got up in popularity. Like many other 
flowers, the Chrysanthemum requires to be renewed every 
year with cuttings ; they will spread in the ground and bloom 
for years, but if a dwaif plant is wanted, and the flowers are 
required in perfection, they must be renewed by cuttings. 
In July, when the Chrysanthemums have grown two feet, or 
more, take off the tops three inches long, strip the leaves off 
for an inch at the bottom, stick them in some silver sand, 
which has been filled at top of some ordinary mould, an inch 
thick, and let the bottoms of the cuttings touch, but not enter, 
the mould ; cover with a hand-glass, keep all moist, put the 
pot in a slight hot-bed, wipe the glass every morning, and in 
a short time they will strike root. Pot them in size forty- 
eight, and grow them in the open air of the garden, where 
they will have all the sun. The soil in which they are potted 
should be loam and dung, with a little silver sand. When 
the blooms are showing, they may be changed into larger pots, 
and removed into the house ; they will bloom in perfection ; 
the plants, having wasted their growth before the tops were 
taken off, have not much more to grow, and therefore bloom in 
a dwarf state. There are other ways of growing this plant. 
The young suckers, or shoots from the root, may be taken off 
in March, and potted singly in loamy soil, being protected in 
a cold well-aired frame until May, when they may be set out 
of doors in an open place until the end of September. They 
must have two good shifts, and up to the end of July the tops 
may be pinched out to produce bushy growth. In this way 
large bushy plants are formed, which, where there is room for 
them, are very ornamental. In all cases the plants should 
have weak liquid manure at every watering from the time the 
flower-buds show distinctly ; nothing else is so effective in pro- 
ducing fine high-coloured flowers. The best material of which 
to make this manure is soot. . The numberless varieties of 

s 
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Chrysanthemum generally grown have sprung from those varie- 
ties of P. sinense, originsily imported from China, where these 
plants are great favourites. — See ffortictUtural Magazincj 
Part 38. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM (Golden-flower).— A genus consist- 
ing of some hardy annuals, and some greenhouse shrubs. The 
annuals, though free-growing plants, have but little to recom- 
mend them ; they have a strong chamomile smell, are poor and 
vulgar in their flowers, and have been long discarded by 
many gardeners as worthless ; still they are sent out among 
collections of annuals, and must therefore have a notice. They 
are sown in a patch, anywhere about the garden, for planting 
out in the borders when they are large enough ; they may be 
placed about three in a patch, at equal distances, mixing the 
white and yellow, or keeping them separate, as you please. 
They have one quality that saved them for years, but it is 
no novelty now with better things : these Chrysanthemums, 
besides being abundant flowerers, continue their bloom until the 
frost cuts the plant and flowers down together. If they are 
sown in heat, to grow forward for planting out strong in May, 
the bloom is much earlier than when sown in the open air. 
They are chiefly usefril in large borders where variety is 
wanted. The principal ones are : C* coronarium, white and 
yellow ; a yellow variety of it ; and C. carincUum, called tri- 
color, from the flowers being white, yellow, and purple. The 
greenhouse kinds are small straggling shrubs, with deeply- 
jagged leaves, and large white (or yellow) flowers a good deal 
resembling those of May-weed. 0. coronopifolium, the buck's- 
hom-leaved, is as good as any of the whites ; 0. pinnatijidum 
is yellow ; they both flower early in spring. The annuals are 
increased by seeds, but the shrubby kinds may be renewed by 
cuttings, which take root readily. A light loamy soil suits 
the latter, of which young vigorous plants should be con- 
stantly reared. 

PYRETHRUM (Fever-few).— A rather krge genus, con- 
sisting mostly of hardy perennials of the easiest culture. They 
are not very ornamental, with the exception of a double- 
flowered variety of P, Farthenium, which is very showy, 
blooming in profusion throughout the summer and autumoi 
and growing from a foot to a foot and a half in height. The 
plant has, however, a strong bitter aromatic scent — ^that of 
fever-few — ^which is not very agreeable. This variety is multi- 
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plied bj cuttings, planted daring summer under a hand- 
glass. 

MATRICARIA. — ^A genus of hardy annuals, with single 
white daisy-like flowers, growing like weeds, which, indeed, 
some of them really are. The only exception worth cultira- 
ting is a double variety of M, chamomilla, called grandijlora^ 
which if frequently renewed may be kept as a perennial. This 
is a straggling border-flower, bearing doable white blossoms 
during summer, and desenres growing in a mixed border. To 
perpetuate it, the young shoots from near the root should be 
taken off, and treated like cuttings. 

GANDOLLEA. — ^A small group of greenhouse shrubs, ever- 
green, and bearing showy yellow blossoms. C. tetrandra and 
G, cwneifarmis are two desirable kinds, which bloom between 
May and July. They sometimes ripen seeds, from which 
jonng plants may be raised, if they are sown in pots, and 
kept indoors until they v^tate ; or cuttings may be rooted 
under a bell-glass. The proper compost for them is a mix- 
ture of equal parts loam and peat-earth, with which sand may 
be mixed sufficient to render the mass porous. They must 
be grown like other greenhouse plants, as to temperature 
and air. 

ERYNGIUM (Eryngo). — A curious genus of perennials, 
mostly hardy, remarkable for the coloured bracts of the invo- 
lucre, which constitute the showy part of their inflorescence. 
They are desirable among hardy herbaceous subjects, the pre- 
Tailing colour being blue. They belong, in truth, to the 
umbelliferous order, without having any external resemblance 
to that class of forms so familiar in the parsley, the celery, 
the carrot, the fennel, &c. They are raised from seeds, which, 
like those of other perennials, may be sown in May, either in 
pots or in a bed. The young plants, if nursed into strength, 
will bloom the following year ; but of these subjects old plants 
are best, if they are kept in vigour. They are not very parti- 
cular as to soil. The most desirable species are : B, amethys^ 
tinum, E, BourgcUi, E, aXpinum, and E. planum^ in all of 
which the bracts acquire a blue colour ; their flowering season 
is from July to September. 

MELITTIS (Bastard Balm). — Hardy perennial herbs, 
pretty, and of easy culture, propagated by the ordinary pro- 
cess of division, and growing in ordinary garden soiL M, Metis- 
9opkyllum has purple flowers of the labiate kind, produced in 
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June and August ; M. grandifiorum, which blooms in May, 
has the flowers white, with a red lip. 

TRIFOLIUM (Trefoil, or Clover).— A large family of hardy 
herbs, containing many annuals, and a goodly number of peren- 
nial species. Of the annuals, T, incamatum^ with its scarlet 
flower-heads, in the early part of summer, and T. lagopus, 
called the Hare's-foot, from its oblong woolly heads of bloom, 
are interesting ; and T. rvhens, red, June to September, and 
T. elegans, rosy-lilac, June to August, are worth growing of 
the perennial kinds. T. uniflorum is a very pretty minute 
perennial species, deserving a place among alpines. The 
annuals may be sown at once where they are to flower, early in 
March. The perennials need only to be planted in ordinary 
soil, and divided and reduced when the patches have grown too 
large for the positions they occupy. 

TROLLIUS (Globe-flower). — A showy family of hardy her- 
baceous perennials, growing about a foot high, and having 
large globular blossoms, of a showy character. There are 
about a dozen kinds ; but of these, T. europasus, with pale 
yellow, and T. asiaticus, with deep yellow flowers, are sufiicient 
in any one garden ; they bloom in May and June. They are 
quite hardy, growing in ordinary garden soil, and are increased 
easily by parting the roots during the dormant season. 

PAULO VNIA. — A tree allied to Catalpa, scarcely hardy in 
England, in consequence of its producing very robust shoots, 
which English summers seldom ripen ; it has very large broad 
leaves, and bunches of trumpet-shaped purplish flowers in the 
latter part of summer. It should be planted in hot dry soil, 
and in warm situations, where its vigorous shoots would be 
well ripened annually. It is increased by layers, and grows 
very freely ; but has not yet flowered freely in England. 

MUSA (Plantain-tree). — This genus includes both the 
banana and plantain, which some botanists have considered as 
mere varieties. There are several species introduced, but the 
most interesting are — M, chinensis, often called M. Cavendisfiii, 
which is a dwarf kind, that may be easily cultivated for its 
fruit ; M. coccinea, which is a small kind, ornamental, from 
the scarlet colour of its erect bracts ; and one called in gardens 
M. Dacca, also of moderate growth, and bearing an ornamental 
drooping raceme of orange flowers, with light purple bracts. 
The rest are mostly very large growers, requiring more room 
than can be generally afforded them. The plants grow after 
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the fashion of a grass, but "with leaves long and large ; the 
leaves hug the stem like those of the Indian com, and the 
fruit is, in most of the species, borne in a large bunch at the 
top after flowering. The soil they grow best in consists of 
two- thirds rich loam from rotted turves, and one-third decom- 
posed dung. They must be placed in a warm part of the 
stove. They are propagated by suckers, and are always some 
time before they bloom. The M. CavendUhii bears at the 
height of six feet, while some of the others do not flower under 
double or treble that height. Suckers should be taken off 
carefully before they advance much to interrupt the growth 
of the old plant ; pot them in a size that will only just hold 
them, and change them from time to time as they advance, 
until they bloom and bear their fruit. — See Horticultural 
Magazine, Part 24. 

ONOSM A. — A family of perennial herbs, mostly hardy, and 
many of them pretty subjects for rock-work. The flowers are 
tubularly bell-shaped, and in all cases yellow, or yellowish. 
Among the most interesting of the species are 0. tauricum, 
which grows six inches high, and blooms early in summer ; 
0. rupesire and 0. echioides, growing a foot to eighteen inches 
high, bloom from April to June ; and 0. orientale, a dwarf 
kind, flowers in May and June. They all grow best on dry 
and rather sandy soil, such as exposed rock-work, being very 
liable to rot off in damp confined places. When seeds can be 
got, they make the best plants ; they should be sown about 
May, either in pots for subsequent transplantation, or in the 
situations where they are to remain. If seeds cannot be had, 
they must be increased by cuttings of the young shoots, 
planted in sandy soil, and placed under a hand-glass. 

COREOPSIS. — A genus now chiefly confined to a small 
group of very showy perennials, but formerly including some 
of the most popular annuals, as (7. tinctorial and C, Di*um- 
mondiij both now called CalUopm. Of the perennials, C. Ian- 
ceolata, C. grandifiora. and (7. attenuata, are showy species, all 
growing up to the height of &om two to three feet, and bearing 
large yellow flowers towards the end of summer. These are 
propagated by dividing the old roots, which may be done in 
autumn or spring. The plants grow well in any moderately 
good garden soil, and rank among the best of the larger 
perennials. 

EPIMEDIUM (Barren-wort). — A small group of dwarf 
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hardy perennials, suitable for rock-work, or for pot culture. 
The most showy are, E, Tnacranthumy white, J^. violaceum, 
violet, and E.pinnatum, yellow, all of which bloom about 
April or May. They like a soil of fresh loam and peat, in 
equal proportions, and deserve any little nursing of this kind 
on account of their beauty. On rock-work they should be 
placed in somewhat similar soil. They are quite hardy, but 
when grown in pots should be sheltered in cold frames with 
the choice alpines. Division of the root is the most ready 
means of propagating them, and this should be done about 
July or August, that the plants may get well established 
before winter. 

WOOD SI A. — A small group of Ferns, containing two indi- 
genous species, of very small size, and prized on account of 
their rarity. (See Moore^s Handbook of British Ferns,) Some 
of the exotic species are hardy, and desirable for rock-work, 
especially W, obtusa, formerly known as W. Ferrinianay which 
grows a foot high, and has a light green hue. They may all 
be grown in turfy soil, and require to be kept free from stag- 
nant moisture about the crown of their roots. Propagated by 
division. 

VTSCAETA. — A small family, allied to Lychnis, containing 
some neat small-growing perennials, as V. vulgaris, with red 
flowers, and V. neglecta, white, both natives of Britain, and 
forming pretty rock-plants between May and July ; and F. eUr 
pina, red, and V. helvetica, red, the former Scotch, blooming in 
April and May, the latter Swiss, blooming in June and July. 
These perennials are increased by carefully dividing the dense 
tufts of branches which they form, retaining a share of roots 
to each slip if possible, and treating the divisions rather as 
cuttings than as plants, by keeping them in a close frame 
until they begin to grow. These like a very open soil, con- 
taining pounded bricks or old mortar, or any substance of 
similar texture. The genus also contains two very showy 
hardy annuals, V, Coelir-rosa, the Rose of Heaven, and F. oculata, 
two branchy plants, growing a foot or rather more in height, 
and bearing, in July and August, conspicuous rose-coloured 
flowers, which, in the former, are pale in the centre, but in the 
latter, which is the handsomer of the two, are dark-eyed. 
These may be sown in the open borders with other hardy 
annuals in March and April. 

SPIGELIA (Worm-grass). — S, Marilandica is a pretty 
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hardy perennial herb, growing a foot high, and bearing tabu- 
lar flowers, which are scarlet, tipped with green, and bear no 
inconsiderable resemblance to those of the Correa speciom. 
The plant prefers a cool and somewhat shady situation, where 
the soil is of a somewhat peaty character, say half peat and 
half maiden loam. When in a thriving c<Midition it is a very 
pretty plant. It is propagated by division of the root. 

AGROSTEMMA. — The Agrostemmas are mostly hardy 
perennials, the most interesting being A, Bungeana, which has 
scarlet Lychnis-like flowers in July and August, and A, coro' 
naria, the rose-campion, of which there are rose, white, and 
double-rose varieties. The former is best managed as a choice 
perennial, increase by division, and planted in a prepared 
rich loamy soil ; the latter may be most successfully grown 
treated as biennials, fresh plants being annually raised about 
May for the next year's flowering ; they bloom between June 
and September, and grow readily in ordinary garden soil. 

LACHENALIA. — A genus of bulbous plants, of very oma« 
mental character, requiring greenhouse culture. The bulbs 
should be potted, about August or September, into moderate- 
sized pots, two or three in each, and they may be kept on a 
shelf in the greenhouse, with occasional moderate waterings, 
until they come into a blooming state. They flourish in a 
compost of half peat and half loam, used in rather a rough 
state, and the pots well-drained. Puring their growth they 
ought not to get at all parched, though, especially in the 
earli^ stages, they sufier injury from any excess of water. 
When in bloom they are among the prettiest ornaments of 
the greenhouse, with their upright spikes of drooping gaily- 
coloured tubes. They increase by offsets from the bulbs. 
They may be cultivated in a frame, moderately protected 
against frost in severe weather. The best and most popular 
kinds are — L, pendvla and L. tricolor , whose flowers are 
yellow, red, and green, and L. luteola, which is yellow, though 
there are numerous otiier species, some with white, some with 
rose, some with green, and some with pale blue flowers ; those 
selected all bloom in spring. 

CRUCIANELLA (Cross-wort). — A genus of some eight or 
nine hardy perennials, half-a-dozen hardy annuals, and some 
two or three requiring stove and greenhouse temperature. 
The most desirable is C. styhm^ a trailing plant, with heads 
of pinkish-red flowers, pretty freely produced through the 
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months of summer. It is propagated rapidlj, either by cut- 
tings of the young shoots, or by dividing the plant ; and grows 
readily in common garden soil. It is a pretty subject for 
rockwork. 

LINARIA (Toad-flax). — A genus of hardy plants, con- 
taining upwards of seventy species, including considerable 
diversity of character and habit. About half the species are 
annuals, the others perennial, and but three or four require 
protection. L, Spartea is a favourite yellow-flowered annual, 
growing a foot high, and blooming through the summer ; and 
L, Feli'Sseriana, with violet flowers, is of similar habit, and 
blooms at the same season. L, alpina and L. tristis are two 
pretty minute plants for pot culture, the letter rather tender ; 
alpina has blue flowers with an orange blotch, tristis has 
flowers yellowish- brown, with a black bldtch. These two 
increase by division, and grow best in sandy loam. L. Cym- 
halaria^ and L. pilosa are two trailing lilac-flowered species, 
suitable for rock -work, but the former is rather encroaching. 
Of the hardy perennials for the borders, L. dalmatica, yellow, 
three feet, June and July ; L. vulgaris Peloria, yellow, a foot 
and a half, June and September, remarkable for the regular 
form of its corolla ; and L, purpurea, purple, two feet, July 
and September, are distinct and pretty \ these are of the 
easiest culture in common garden soil, and increase most 
abundantly by division of the root. 

AD AMI A. -7- A very small genus of greenhouse shrubs, 
related to Hydrangea, but much smaller in its parts. A. 
cyanea, the common kind, has whitish flowers succeeded by 
blue berries. It is raised from cuttings placed in a gentle 
heat, and grows in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 

DIELYTRA. — A family of beautiful, low, herbaceous pe- 
rennials, of which D, eximia and D. formosa have red 
blossoms, in June and July ; and D. cucullariay has whitish 
flowers at the same season. The most beautiful known kind 
is D. spectaJbilis, which has tuberous roots, the branches dying 
down annually ; this is supposed, but not proved, to be hu^y. 
They grow well in any moderately good soil, and increase 
by division ; D, spectahilis propagates readily by cuttings of 
the young shoots in spring, managed after the manner in 
which dahlia cuttings are treated. These plants were once 
called Fumarias, and have remarkable-shaped drooping blos- 
soms of much beauty. 2>. spectabilis forms a very handsome 
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pot plant ; its tuberous roots must not be too much dried in 
wiDter. 

LISIANTHUS. — Some of the members of this genus are 
now called Eustoma^ T<ichia, or Leianihtu, The most popular 
Lisiantkus is Busgelliantis, now called Eustoma JRttssellianum ; 
this grows two or three feet high, and has a large head of fine 
purple flowers towards the end of summer. It is a biennial ; 
and to have it in perfection it must be grown in a stove. 
The plants are raised in summer, and nursed in a cool stove, 
being shifted and topped to impart strength and bushiness. 
In spring they have a good shift or two into very rich open 
soil, and are put into a brisk moist heat, in which they grow 
freely ; they must,* however, have air enough to prevent their 
drawing. They are exceedingly impatient of an over supply 
of water, at every period of their growth. Unless the plants 
are well topped when young, they are apt to run up tall and 
thin, and are then much less beautiful than when nicely 
branched. 

POLYPODIUM (Polypody). — Ferns. The hardy poly- 
podies are good ferns for rock-work ; P. vvlgare and its 
varieties — of which P. camhricum is one of the handsomest of 
hardy ferns — being eveigreen -, and three other small delicate 
native species, lose their fronds in winter. One of these, 
P. JDryopteris, is a very free grower, and forms a charniing 
rock plant. (See Moore^s Handbook of Pntish Ferns,) 
There are a great many exotic polypodies requiring a stove 
temperature ; they are rather coarse, but still noble plants if 
they have room to develop themselves ; they consequently 
require large pots, and good rough turfy peat soil well drained, 
should be used for them. 

FRITILLARIA (Fritillary).— A genus of hardy bulbs, 
containing about a score of species, of easy culture, propa- 
gated without difficulty by means of offsets, and growing in 
common garden soil. They mostly flower between March 
and May, and are thus very useful in gardens as spring 
flowers. The most conspicuous is F, imperialis, the Crown 
Imperial, of which there are yellow and red varieties ; these 
grow erect, about a yard high, leafy below, above which the 
stems bear a whorl of drooping tube-like flowers, crowned by 
an upright tuft of leaves. F. persica is of similar habit, 
with dark dull purple flowers. Of the smaller species bear- 
ing drooping cup-shaped flowers, we may mention F, Mele^ 
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agrisy chequered purple ; F, proecoXy white ; F, minor, dark 
yiolet ; F. nervosa, dark purple. The bulbs of the Fritil- 
larias are scaly, and of a soft texture, like those of lilies, 
consequently they must not be dried by being left exposed for 
any length of time at the period of replanting. 

EUONYMUS (Spindle-tree).— A genus of hardy shrubs, of 
which E, japonicus, and a striped variety, together with E, 
fimhridtus, are evergreens with fine ornamental foliage, requir- 
ing slight protection during winter in the climate of London. 
They will grow in common garden soil, and increase by layers, 
or cuttings planted under hand-glasses. The deciduous kinds 
are proper for shrubberies ; E, narnis may be planted on rock- 
work. They are not remarkable for beauty in the flowers, 
but the evergreen species carry a fine foliage, and soiue of the 
other species are ornamental in autumn, from the profusion of 
three-cornered scarlet berries which they produce. 

COLLOMIA. — A small family of annuals, allied to the 
Gilias and Leptosiphons. They are hardy, and of very free 
growth, thriving in ordinary soil, and worth growing for the 
sake of their ornamental properties. The species most com- 
monly cultivated are C. coccinea, which has scarlet blossoms, 
and C. grandifiora, the blossoms of which are of a nankeen 
or buflf colour. They flower from June to September, if sown 
at two diflerent seasons. The first sowing should be in March, 
and the next in May, in the open border, and the plants 
must be thinned while quite small, that they may have room 
to grow strong and bushy. 

LYCHNIS. — A genus of herbaceous perennials, some of 
which are very ornamental This may be said of Z. choice- 
donica, commonly called scarlet lychnis, which grows about 
two feet high, and bears its scarlet flowers in June and July. 
Of this species there are some varieties, of which the best are 
the double scarlet, and the double white. The scarlet lychnis, 
both double and single, has been known in the English flower 
garden many years, and is as common as the stock or the sun- 
flower. These, like the rest of the hardy ones, only require 
planting where they are to flower ; they shoot up their flower 
stems, and develop a dense head of brilliant scarlet blooms, 
after the manner of the sweetwilliam, but not so flat on the 
f&ce ; they have more the appearance of scarlet balls, and 
they grow two feet high. Equally handsome, but smaller in 
its growth^ with larger flowers, less aggregated, is the X. ful' 
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gens, which bears scarlet flowers through the latter part of the 
saminer. L. coroncUa is another handsome scarlet-flowering 
kind, blooming from June to September; but the roots of this 
kind require to be protected from wet in winter, either by 
taking them up in autumn, potting them, and placing them 
in a dry frame, or by covering the ground about them early in 
autumn with some wet -repelling material, as dry sawdust, or 
a piece of asphalted felt. The species are propagated by 
parting the roots, and also from seeds, which should be sown 
in pans, or on prepared beds, about May, merely thinning out 
the young plants until they are large enough to transplant, 
when they may be placed in nursery-beds, at nine inches 
apart, where they remain till they are strong enough to pro- 
duce blossoms. 

HABROTHAMNUS. — Elegant shrubby plants of large 
growth, attaining six feet or often more in height. They are 
heautiful when planted out in a cool conservatory, either in 
borders, or against the back wall ; but in pots they are rather 
incommodious, requiring to be grown very large, in order to 
obtain a free development of the flowers. They may be 
grown on conservative walls if the branches and roots are 
sheltered from wet in winter, and the soil is thoroughly 
drained, and not too rich, so as to check exuberant growth. 
They propagate very readily by cuttings. The best kinds are 
ff. fdsclcidattiSy which has scarlet tubular blossoms, and 
H^ elegans, whose blossoms are of a rose colour ; they flower 
naturally in winter, and early in spring. They grow well in 
loam and peat. 

lOCHROMA. — A plant closely allied to Habrothamnus, 
from which it has been separated. It requires the same 
treatment in every respect. /. tubtdosa has bunches of dark- 
purple tubular blossoms in September and October, and is a 
large-growing plant. 

NICANDRA. — A genus containing one annual species, 
iT. physaloides, which grows three or four feet high, robust, 
with large foliage, and blue- and- white flowers from the upper 
parts of the branches ; they are pretty, having some resem- 
blance to those of the Nemophila irmgnis, but the plant is 
rather coarse, and the flowers quite overpowered by the foliage. 
It should be sown in the borders, with other annuals, towards 
the end of March, and the plants all pulled away but one, 
the strongest ; the blooming season is from July to September. 

T 2 
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Sometimes when a little stunted it looks prettj in a large 
border, the blossoms then being developed in a greater pro- 
portion to the leaves. 

GREVILLEA. — A large genus of New Holland evergreen 
greenhouse shrubs ; most of the species interesting evergreens, 
but not possessing a gaudj character. Thej are increased 
bj cuttings planted in sand, and placed under bell-glasses, on 
a shadj shelf in a greenhouse, or in a frame. The plants 
should be grown in equal parts loam and peat-earth of a turfy 
texture, the compost being made rather sandy for the younger 
ones, which are to be at first potted into small pots, and 
shifted into larger ones only when they become pretty well filled 
with roots. The plants should have the tips of the young 
shoots removed incessantly until they have acquired some 
size, when they will also be bushy and well furnished with 
branches quite down to the pots. The flowers are of very 
curious structure, and some of the kinds are worth a place in 
select collections ; one, G, robusta, a strong grower, for its 
elegant fern-like foliage, rather than its blossoms, which are 
not produced on small plants ; another, G. acanthifolia, is 
worth growing for the sake of its leaves, which are deeply 
lobed, like acanthus leaves. G. roavnarinifolia, red, and 
G, sulphurea, pale yellow, are neat and pretty kinds to be 
grown for their blossoms ; they both bloom at intervals during 
summer. 

DILLWYNIA. — A family of the pea-flowered evergreen 
greenhouse shrubs, many of which are very ornamental. In 
their cultivation they assimilate exactly with such plants as 
ChorozeTnas, and Fultenceas, the treatment recommended for 
which will suit them. There are several species, all beautiful 
subjects, but perhaps the preference may be given to such as 
D, speciosa, yellow and crimson ; D. jUynbunday yellow ; 
D, rudis, yellow ; D, pungens, yellow. They come into blos- 
som between March and July, according to the aocelerative or 
retarding treatment they may receive. 

GOMPHOLOBIUM. — A New Holland genus of pea- 
flowered shrubs, some climbers, and all among the most beauti- 
ful of greenhouse plants. The general treatment of Chorosenuu 
is suitable to this genus. The climbing species, which, though 
shrubby, are of very slender growth, require rather careful 
training. For the sake of a blaze of flowers, the common plan 
of training them over a large flat shield-like trellis may be 
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adopted ; bnt a more elegant effect is prodaced by a somewhat 
careless style of training on a pillar or colunrn-shaped trellis, 
SQch plants being also more conrenient in a greenhouse, 
and harmonizing better in their forms with the general conr 
tour of the plants aroond them, than is the case with flat-sided 
trellises of any design. Very careful drainage, and yery careful 
watering are indispensable to the healthiness of the family of 
Gompholobiums, Of th« climbers, G. polymorpkum, with 
scarlet flowers, is the best, and this blooms from March to 
August. Of the more shrubby habited species, G, barbigerum, 
yellow ; G, spUndens, yellow ; G. ventutum, purplish-lilac ; 
and G, kirsutum, yellow, are among the finest. The general 
blooming period is between March and July. 

SAPONARIA (Soap-wort). — A genus of hardy plants, 
consisting of annuals and perennials ; the former contains 
no species of importance^ but among the latter are S. officinalis 
ji.pleno, a yigorous-growing subject, of from two to three 
feet high, blooming a profusion of double pink or blush- 
coloured flow^ers, from July till October. It is of the easiest 
culture; and, as it propagates by fragments of its roots, is with 
difficulty extirpated, where it has been once introduced : but 
it does not spread very rapidly of itself Another very pretty 
species, forming a beautiful object on rock- work during summer, 
but apt to suffer from damp in winter, and therefore best pre- 
served at that season in a dry frame, is the S, oct/moides, 
which spreads over the surface of the ground in patches of 
some size, covered with innumerable rose-coloured stars, 
through the principal part of the summer season. This kind 
is increased by seeds, when they are to be procured, and these 
should be sown in May or June, and the young plants potted 
singly, using a compost of sandy loam, and keeping them shel- 
tered from much wet and damp, in cool frames, through the 
first winter, when they may be planted out. A store of plants 
should be so preserved annually. When seeds are not to be had, 
cuttings must be planted in June or July, in sandy soil, under 
hand-lights, and these young plants wintered as before. For 
a dwarf bed in a flower-garden this species is well suited, on 
account of the mass in which its blossoms are produced. When 
so planted, the surface should be covered with stones, over 
which the branches of the Saponaria like to spread. 

HOYA. — A genus of showy plants, mostly climbers, and 
mostly requiring stove heat* The popular kind, howevei^ 
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H. camosa, may be grown in a greenhouse, or, indeed, in a 
window, although it also thrives well under the application of 
heat. This is an extensively climbing shrub, with thick oval 
leaves, and umbels of flowers of a peculiar waxy appearance, 
white, or whitish, with rose-colour at the centre. The flowers, 
which are borne at various periods between July and October, 
have also in this species a drop of limpid honey hanging about 
them. We have seen this plant thriving admirably in a 
Wardian case, placed in a parlour window having a sunny 
aspect. It is reared by cuttings, which root freely, planted 
in sandy soil, and not too much watered. When rooted, they 
require a compost of loam and peat, and a tolerably large 
pot; but it must be thoroughly drained, and some such 
porous material as broken brick, or broken charcoal, should 
be pretty largely intermixed with the soil employed. When 
the roots get firm hold of a considerable body of such an open 
compost, the branches grow away rapidly, and in a healthy 
manner, and require only to be fastened in such positions as 
they are to occupy. Blossoms are developed in due course ; 
and here it should be stated, that the old bloom stalks should 
not be removed, for these put out blossoms year after year — 
a very singular fact in the economy of this plant. It does not 
require very large supplies of water, especially in a dormant 
state. We may omit to notice several other less interesting 
stove species, and the novelties which have been lately added 
to this family, with one exception, I£. hella, which is a lovely 
subject, of slender habit, forming a drooping tuft, bearing nu- 
merous umbels of pure white flowers, with a purple centre, 
" like an amethyst set in frosted silver." This species is best 
grown in an open basket of turfy soil, in the way that many 
orchids are managed ; and the damp, heated, somewhat shady 
atmosphere of the orchid-house is congenial to its growth. 
H, hella flowers during the summer months. 

CAPSICUM. — A genus consisting of annuals that require 
to be raised in heat, and transplanted, for the warmer months 
of summer, on to a warm piece of ground, or at the foot of a 
sunny wall ; and of shrubby plante requiring stove tempera- 
ture. To the former belongs the common cultivated capsicum, 
G. annuurriy whose ripe and unripe fruit enter variously into 
articles of domestic cookery. To the latter belongs the true 
Bird-pepper, or Chilli, (7. haccatum, the source of Cayenne 
pepper. All these plants like a rich light soil, and the shrubby 
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oDes must be kept constantly in the temperature of the stove. 
The common annual species, though planted in warm situa- 
tions in the open air, are brought to greater perfection in a 
greenhouse, with the treatment given to balsams, and tender 
annuals of that class. 

DRACOCEPHALUM (Dragon's-head).— Hardy perennials 
mostly, some half-dozen only of the score species now referred 
to this genus, being annuals. The perennials are rather 
pretty border flowers, not very particular as to soil, but 
rather preferring cool to hot situations. They are propagated 
in the ordinary way by division of the root. The flowers are 
blue or bluish, and among them are D. grandifiorumy Ruys- 
chianum, argunetue, and austrmcum, which bloom from July to 
September, and afford a good selection of species. 

PHYSOSTEGIA. — A small group of hardy perennials, se- 
parated from Dracocephalum, and containing some handsome 
species, blooming from July to September : as P, speciosa, 
rose, which grows four feet high; P, virginiana, crimson ; and 
P. imbricata, rose : both the latter being of smaller stature. 
They require the same treatment as the JDracocepJuilums, and 
may be propagated in the way described as applicable to them ; 
both families being also increased, when requisite, by seeds 
sown in May or June, to produce blooming plants for the fol- 
lowing year. 

MAHERNI A. — This is a small genus of slender soft-wooded 
greenhouse plants, of shrubby habit. They are raised from 
cuttings planted in sand, and placed in a moderate degree of 
heat ; and the plants grow well in a light compost, formed by 
loam, peat, and leaf -mould, in equal parts, the texture opened 
by the addition of a little sand. The plants are liaole to 
get rather straggling, and hence, to produce an ornamental 
plant, frequent resort must be had to the plan of topping the 
young shoots while in a growing state, to cause them to throw 
out lateral growth. The plants form very pretty pyramidal- 
shaped objects, if a shoot or two is supported in an erect posi- 
tion in the centre, the laterals being treated in the manner 
described. They should frequently be renewed from cuttings, 
as a large plant can be obtained in a single season, and young 
healthy plants are always the most vigorous. M. pinnata, 
£ind incisa, are among the prettiest of the species, and these 
produce their reddish-coloured spirally-folded blossoms be- 
tween June and September. 
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HERMANNIA. — Closely related to Maheriiia, only many 
of the kinds are more woody than the species alluded to under 
that head. They require very similar management, in all 
essential points. There are many species ; but two distinct 
and ornamental kinds are ff. altkceifoliay yellow ; and ff. 
fiammea, red : the latter species blooming at various periods 
throughout the year, the former in the spring and summer 
months. Being free-growing plants, they require to be fre- 
quently renewed from cuttings. 

SOLDANELLA. — A beautiful little group of minute pe- 
rennial plants, hardy, and among the most interesting of the 
alpine families. They increase with facility by the process of 
dividing the roots ; and should be kept in pots — a store at 
least — protected from wet, and slightly from frost during the 
winter season. The pots must be well drained, for they will 
not endure stagnant moisture with impunity. When grown 
vigorously in pots, and flowered in good- sized tufts, they are 
very ornamental objects. The compost for them should be 
sandy loam and peat, made very porous. The few species are 
all beautiM ; and no one should be omitted, if all can be 
obtained. They are S» montanaj alpina, pusilla, and minima, 
all blue, and all blooming in April, or about that season. 

RAMONDA. — A beautiful hardy perennial, flowering in 
the month of May, with a spike of lovely purple flowers, the 
plants being about a foot high. The species is B, pyrenaica. 
Like many other mountain plants, this is liable to sufler from 
the dampness of our climate ; and hence it is advisable to 
protect some specimens in pots during the winter season. It 
loves a dry porous soil, of whatever materials it may be 
formed ; and increases, though not very rapidly, by dividing 
the plant. Sometimes seeds are produced, which afibrd a ready 
means of increase ; they should be sown in May. 

OESTRUM. — Greenhouse shrubs of the solanaceous family, 
comprising many species, but few of them of much horticul- 
tural importance. C. aurantiac^im is an exception. This 
species bears a profusion of showy orange-coloured flowers 
towards the end of summer, which are succeeded, in winter, 
by ornamental white berries. They increase readily by cut- 
tings, placed in a gentle heat ; and the plants grow freely in 
a rich loamy soil, or planted out in the border of a conser- 
vatory, for which they are well adapted. 

CORONILLA. — Shrubs and perennial herbs, with papi* 
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lionaceous or pea-like flowers, of which some, as (7. iherica and 
minima^ yellow, and C. varia, pink, are showy border-flowers, 
blooming from Jnly to October, of easy culture ; propagated 
by division, and growing in common garden soil. Of the 
shrubby kinds, C. glauca is a hardy greenhouse plant, com- 
mon in old collections, and bearing flowers of a bright yellow 
colour throughout the winter and early spring months. There 
are two varieties ; the one with green, the other with varie- 
gated foliage. They require a compost of two-thirds loam 
from rotted turves, and one- third turfy-peat ; they strike freely 
from cuttings, and may be put in in the open border under a 
common hand-glass in the spring, selecting for cuttings the 
shoots which have not any bloom. When they have struck 
root, pot them in small pots (sixties), with good drainage, 
and plant them in a frame near the glass j therefore, the shal- 
lower the frame the better ; pinch out the tops to make them 
grow bushy, and as they fill the small pots with roots, change 
them for the next size (forty-eights), and return them to the 
frame. They may have plenty of air, and on mild days may 
be entirely uncovered, but they need constant watchfulness 
as to moisture, for if they are allowed to dry, they will get 
naked at the bottom, which will spoil their appearance alto- 
gether. Continue to change the pots as required, and about 
the first week in September put them into the greenhouse, 
where they may continue until the end of May, when they 
may be turned out in the open air, in a sheltered situation, 
among other greenhouse plants. They seed occasionally with- 
out any particular pains being taken, and the seeds may be 
sown in the same kind of compost in wide-mouth pots or seed- 
pans very thinly, and when large enough may be pricked out 
into small pots, three or four in a pot, till they are as large as 
struck cuttings, when they may be treated exactly like them. 
This C, glauca has ordinarily seven leaflets to the leaves ; a 
kind very similar in general appearance has' usually nine 
leaflets ; this latter is the G. Valentino^ which blooms from 
February to June, also bearing yellow blossoms. 

PODOLEPIS. — P, gracilis is a very pretty annual, with 
rosy-lilac composite flowers, which are freely produced from 
August to October. It is Australian, but may be grown as a 
half-hardy annual in this country. The seeds may be sown in 
pots, or on a mild hot-bed, in March, and planted out into 
sheltered situations in May for early blooming. A later crop 
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may be had bj sowing in the open ground in April ; and a 
still further succession by sowing in May. The plants must 
be well thinned ; they grow a foot or upwards in height in 
common garden soil. 

WEIGELA. — A very handsome hardy deciduous shrub, 
adapted for planting against ornamental walls. It is very 
free-growing, striking readily from cuttings or from layers, and 
growing vigorously in ordinary good garden soil. The blossoms, 
at first white, but changing to rose-pink, are produced in 
spring upon the partially bare branches^ the development of 
the flowers being coeval with the first growth of the leaf-buds ; 
they are very handsome, and generally produced in great pro- 
fusion. The species is W. rosea, 

VERONICA (Speedwell). — A very large genus, consisting 
almost entirely of hardy perennial herbs. Nearly a hundred 
and fifty species are recorded, of which about a score are insig- 
nificant annuals, and half-a-dozen are sub-aquatics. Some 
half-dozen are shrubs, requiring greenhouse protection, and 
the rest are all hardy perennials. The latter may be said to 
require no culture ; they grow with the greatest facility in 
garden soil of any description ; increase extensively, if required, 
by partition of the roots, and live through all the inclemencies 
of winter and the droughts of summer without suffering mate- 
rial detriment. There is a great sameness in the appearance 
of many of the so-called species, which probably deserve no 
such rank, but are merely natural hybrids. A selection for 
ornament might include F. cramfolia, violet ; V. hyhrida, 
blue ; V, glabra alhifiora, white ; F. incana, blue ; F. elegans, 
rose ; and F. caiicasica, blush ; they bloom during the sum- 
mer months. The greenhouse shrubby species most worthy of 
culture are F. speciosa, dark purple, and F. salicifolia, lilac, 
which also bloom during summer. These are multiplied by 
cuttings planted in sandy soil, and placed in a gentle heat, and 
the plants should be potted into rich light loamy compost 
The necessary bushiness and compactness of growth is given to 
these plants by the usual process of continued topping till the 
desired form is obtained. These shrubby kinds succeed well 
in many situations, planted out for the summer months ; but 
they do not rank with the first-rate "bedding out" subjects. 
A pretty red variety of speciosa has been raised from seed. 

ERINUS. — This genus contains a couple of dwarf hardy 
perennials, growing about six inches high, and forming beau- 
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tiM objects for pot-cultuFe among alpine plants, as well as for 
rock-work. Thej both bear rosy-purple flowers in March and 
April. Thej prefer light and rather sandj soil, but are other- 
wise not at all difficult to manage. When grown in pots they 
should have the protection usually giyen to alpines, which 
consists mainly in plunging the pots to prevent frosts from 
acting on the roots, and in shielding off heavy rains, which 
saturate the soil, and sometimes, if the drainage gets deranged, 
become conducive to the decay of the plants by rotting the 
roots and root-stocks. They are increased by division, which 
should be done about July or August, or by seeds sown as soon 
as they ripen. 

LYCIXJM (Box-thorn). — These are hardy straggling ram- 
bling shrubby plants, requiring to be trained against a wall or 
pillar, or supported by poles. They are free-flowering but not 
very brilliant plants ; the blossoms are tubular, and in most of 
the kinds of a purplish-lilac hue, in some cases deepening into 
duU violet, and in others becoming paler ; the blooming season 
is from May to August. Z. europceum, a useful plant for 
rapidly covering walls or buildings, grows to a considerable 
height, producing long flaiUlike shoots, and an abundance of 
suckers; these long shoots, if produced from the higher parts 
of the plant, will assume a drooping position, and in the second 
year will bear a profusion of its changeable lilac flowers, so 
that a succession of such branches should be annually main- 
tained ; root-suckers ought to be destroyed continually. L, 
afnrni is a narrower-leaved kind, with thorny branches, and 
Tiolet-coloured flowers. They are perfectly indifferent as to 
soil, provided it is moderately well-drained and porous, and 
are increased without difficulty either by cuttings, by layers, or 
hy suckers. 

JABOROSA. — J, integrifolia is a dwarf, distinct-looking, 
solanaceous, herbaceous plant, sufficiently hardy to stand our 
winters in dryish situations. It is a stemless prostrate plant, 
with oblong leaves, and long M'hite funnel-shaped flowers, with 
five long pointed segments, the flowers being borne singly on 
loDgish stalks about July or August. It prefers a light dryish 
soil, and is increased by division. 

BIPLADENIA. — A genus of very beautiful stove plants, of 
which the most familiar are D. cramnoda and D. splendens, 
two evergreen climbers, with funnel-shaped blossoms of a 
lovely rosy hue ; these are produced freely on strong plants 
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during the summer months, from about June to September, 
the duration of the blooming season depending on the manage- 
ment of the plants. These species are perfectly manageable as 
pot-plants, trained on cylinder-formed trellises, or they are 
equadly suitable for training up the rafters, or pillars, or over 
the roof of a stove. They are propagated by cuttings, which 
should be planted in sand under bell-glasses, and placed in a 
warm frame, or where a slight bottom heat can be given thenL 
When rooted, pot them singly into three -inch pots, in a mix- 
ture of sandy loam and turfy peat, equal parts, with sand 
added to make it porous. The plants must be kept in a stove 
atmosphere, and may be topped once to obtain two or more 
leading branches, which, for a time, may be tied to an upright 
stake. It is most convenient thus to train them until the 
plants are strong enough to be put into large pots for flower- 
ing, because after the cylinder- trellis is brought into use it is 
very inconvenient to have to re-train the plants in conse- 
quence of their branches becoming so much crossed and inter- 
mixed. By the time they have filled a five-inch pot with good 
healthy roots, they may be put into a large pot of a foot or 
fifteen inches in diameter, if this be during the period between 
February and the beginning of August. Erom August to 
February it is better to avoid shifting the plants into so large 
a body of soil. After this shift, with which must be asso- 
ciated thorough drainage, and a rough turfy staple of soil of 
mixed loam and peat, the cylinder-trellis may be put down, 
and the branches trained closely in a spiral manner until the 
trellis is covered. Occasionally one of the shoots should be 
taken in a direction downwards, so as to fill up the lower part 
of the trellis, which is most liable to get bare of branches. 
The plants while making this growth, which will probably be 
rapid, should be placed where they will have a free exposure 
to light with a fiow of fresh air, accompanied by the proper 
temperature of a plant-stove. Dipladenia is a genus separated 
from Echites, and contains some other handsome plants, with 
tuberous roots and herbaceous annual stems. 

ECHITES. — A beautiful family of stove^climbers, now 
separated into various genera, including the groups respec- 
tively named, Dipladenia, Chonemorpha,Aganosinaj Parsonna, 
HcBtnadictyon, and JSchites, The general treatment oi Dipla-- 
denia is suitable to the whole of these. E, domingensUy with 
large yellow flowers, in July and August ; E. atropurpureoy 
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dark purple, May to July ; and E. utnbellata, white^ •'^uly, are 
desirable kinds ; as are also the following : Chonemorpha gran-' 
dif^orOy pink, blooming in summer; AganosTna Boxburghii, 
white, blooming in autumn ; Parsorma corymbosa, red, bloom- 
ing in summer ; and Hcemadictyon suherecta, yellow, blooming 
in the summer months. 

^GHMEA. — A g^nus of stove herbaceous perennials, with 
something the habit of the pine-apple plant. They are in- 
creased by suckers, which are generally produced as soon as 
the plants develop blossoms, and may be taken off and planted 
singly in pots of light sandy fibrous soil. They require the 
temperature of a stove, and rather a moist atmosphere; and 
as they gain strength should be potted into a rough open 
compost of fibry loam and peat-earth or leaf-mould, not too 
much decayed. When in fiower, the species named below, 
which are the most ornamental, are very gorgeous : JS. dis* 
color, and J^. fidgens, both producing branching panicles of 
tube-like scarlet flowers, in the former tipped with a blackish- 
purple, in the latter with a bluish-purpla They generally 
produce their blossoms from July to September. 

VRIESIA. — A showy family of stove perennials, with the 
habit of the JSchmectSy and requiring to be cultivated in a 
similar manner. V. speciosctj the handsomest of the species in 
cultivation, has the leaves marked with transverse black bands, 
and bears its flowers in an upright spike, which terminates in 
a two-ranked head of scarlet bracts, each of which supports 
one white flower ; the beauty of the plant, as is the case in 
this genus, lies in the richly-coloured bracts. V. pdttadna, 
another showy species, has crimson bracts and white flowers. 
These plants bloom during the summer months. 

6UZMANNIA — G. tricolor is a showy plant of the brome- 
liaceous group, and therefore allied to JSchmea and Vriesia, 
This plant has long narrow leaves, from the centre of which 
grows an erect spike, terminated by broad overlapping bracts, 
which at the top are scarlet, and below are green striped with 
brown ; the flowers, which the bracts almost conceal, being 
white. It blooms either in summer or autumn. The same 
treatment as that recommended for uEchmea will suit this also. 
All the plants of this race should have a period of repose 
answering to winter, in which they should be kept com- 
paratively dry and cool; their growth is then much more 
▼igorous when heat and moisture are increased in spring. 
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JSGOCHLOA. — A small genua of dwarf hardy annuals, 
nearly allied to Gilia, and requiring the same mode of man- 
agement, — that is to say, they grow well in ordinary light 
garden soil, and require to be sown about the middle of April 
in patches in the flower borders, the young plants being 
thinned out while young, so that these patches may not be 
allowed to grow up at all crowded. They are not sufficiently 
ornamental to be worth rearing earlier in the season in pots. 
uE. interteocta, and JS, pubescens, both have blue flowers, and 
bloom in June when sown as above. 

NAVARETTIA. — A small group of dwarf hardy annuals, 
closely related to Gilia and uEgochloa, and requiring the same 
treatment as the last. iV. squarrosa has rather pretty blue 
flowers, in close spiny heads, and the flowers of N, atractyloides 
are pale lilac ; they come into bloom in June, if sown about 
the middle of April. 

AIKOPSIS. — A, elegans is one of the few grasses which 
may be considered ornamental ; this is so from the excessive 
ramification and diverging direction of the hair-like branches 
of its flowering panicle. It is an annual perfectly, and grows 
freely, sown in the open border in April, but in this position 
its beauty is hardly detected. It should be grown in pots, 
which may be sown, like mignonette, six or eight plants in one 
five inches in diameter, in April, and allowed to stand in a 
cool airy frame until they come into flower, when the pots 
may be taken to the sitting-room, and placed in a window. 
The beautiful form of this plant is retained even after it has 
spent its life in the development of its inflorescence. 

AKEBIA. — The only cultivated species, A, quinata, is a 
very pretty slender greenhouse, or nearly hardy climber, which 
bears elegant foliage, formed of five leaflets, and bunches of 
pinkish-lilac flowers, which latter are produced in the spring 
and early summer months. It is of easy culture, and grows 
freely in a rough compost of turfy peat and loam. If kept in 
a pot it must have one of considerable size before its growing 
season commences. It is propagated by cuttings, which 
should be planted in sand, and placed under a hand-glass, or 
in a mild hot-bed frame. 

ALONA. — A small group of greenhouse, soft- wooded shrubs, 
with convolvulus-like flowers. As plants of ornament they are 
not of much importance, though the individual blossoms are 
pretty. The best is A, codeatisy which has blue-and-white 
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flowers in July and August, but the plant is of straggling 
habit. They increase by cuttings, and should be grown in a 
compost of sandy loam. 

ANiECTOCHILUS.— One of the groups of vegetation in 
which insignificance, so to speak, in the blossoms, is more 
than compensated by the beauty of the leaves. In this genus 
the surface of the leaves is of the appearance of the richest 
velvet, of different shades of green, and over this is cast as it 
frere a network of brilliant metallic colours. A, setaceus has 
leaves of a very dark velvet green, marked with a mesh work 
of gold- coloured netted veins ; in -4 . argentens they are paler 
green, with silver netted lines. These plants require the 
hot, moist, shady climate of an orchid house, to which family — 
that of orchids — they belong. They may be potted in wide 
shallow pots, among turfy fragments of peat, sphagnum moss, 
and potsherds, and grow most vigorously if kept usually 
covered with a bell-glass, which should, however, be tilted a 
little every day, to prevent their being destroyed by accumu- 
lated damp. They increase by division. 

BOSSINIA. — A genus closely related to AncectochUus, and 
requiring precisely similar management. D. marmorata, is 
the only species in cultivation ; in this, the velvety leaves are 
copper- coloured, overlaid with a network of golden lines. 

GOODYERA. — A genus of perennials, two or three of 
which are hardy, requiring to be grown in spongy, peaty soil, 
in a shady situation, not affected by drought. The most inte- 
resting is G. discolor, a stove species, requiring to be potted in 
loose turfy peat and potsherds, and propagating by division. 
This species bears very ornamental spikes of white flowers 
late in the autumn, and is therefore desirable on account of 
its blossoms, as well as for its velvety foliage, which is of a very 
dark green on the upper, and dull red on the lower surface. 
It is nearly related to Ancectockiltis, but more easily managed. 

BABINGTONIA. — A very pretty greenhouse evergreen 
shrub, valuable in collections from its property of blossoming 
in the autumn, when flowers are becoming scarce. The only 
species, B, camphorosmoe, has slender heath -like leaves, and 
something of a heath-like habit, but it produces during sum- 
mer numerous long, flexile shoots, which about September 
and October are clothed with pretty white blossoms throughout 
their length, and these blossoms are produced for some weeks 
in succession. Cuttings of the young unflowering shoots may 
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be planted for increase ; they should be put into sand, under 
bell-glasses, and kept in a moderate heat until thej have taken 
root, when they are to be potted singly into small pots, using 
a compost of equal parts loam and peat, made sandy for them 
during these earlier stages of their progress. As the small 
pots fill, they must be shifted into larger ones, using less sand 
in the compost, but this shifting must not be done after 
August until February. The established plants should have 
a good shift about March or April, and should be kept in a 
light airy greenhouse ; the first strong shoots may be topped to 
moderate their vigour, and to produce a greater profusion of 
less luxuriant ones, which have a better effect when in bloom. 
In May, when greenhouse plants are removed from the green- 
house, these should be set to grow under a frame, which, while 
it shields them from heavy rains, and supports some slight 
shading in the hottest parts of sunny days, does not prevent 
the constant circulation of free air about them. To this end 
the frame should be elevated from the rests or supports at 
its corners ; the lights also should be off at night in all fine 
mild weather, and on dull cloudy days, and only put on daring 
heavy rains, and when shading is necessary. Towards autumn 
the plants are to be returned to the greenhouse. 

ANISODUS. — A small genus of large coarse-growing her- 
baceous perennials, of little beauty or interest. They grow in 
common garden soil, and are propagated by division. 

ANOMATHECA. — Pretty bulbous perennials, adapted for 
the frame, or greenhouse and pot culture. A, cnienta bears a 
blood-red fiower in July \ A. juncea has a lilac flower in May. 
They want nothing more than conmion soil. When A. cruenta 
is planted out in a bed, it makes a pretty show, and the bloom 
lasts till September, growing not more than a foot high, and 
hardly that when cultivated properly. The seed should be 
sown in wide-mouthed pots or seed -pans, very thinly ; and if 
they are too thick to grow w^ell after they are up, they must be 
thinned, because they do not move well while young and 
growing ; the next season, they may be put out four or five in 
a pot, and so be grown all the while they remain small enough. 
When they are crowded, they may be shifted into a much larger 
pot, which will give their roots an opportunity of growing out- 
wards, but the ball should not be disturbed : when they are 
large enough, they may be bedded-out at the spring season, or 
be planted out in the autumn, and covered against frost. 
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HTJGELIA. — ^A group of dwarf hardj axmnalfli closely 
related to Crilia and jEgwUdoa^ and requiring the same treat- 
ment as the last. There are but few species, of which may be 
selected — H, elongate^ which has briUiant blue flowers with 
white anthers ; ff. lanata, and H. densijlora, which also haye 
the flowers blue. Thej come into bloom about June if sown 
in April. 

CEREUS (Torch-thistle). — This is ^ large family of succu* 
lent plants, better known by the old name of Cactus, They 
are a group of grotesque-looking objects when out of flower, 
haying fleshy, usually more or less angular, and lengthened 
stems ; in which latter particular theydifler from the Echino^ 
cacti and Melocacti, which are sometimes distinguished as the 
" dwarf cacti." The most gaudy plant of this genus is the 
Ceretu spedomsimuSy which has prickly four-angled stems, and 
large splendid blossoms, of a rich crimson-scarlet^ with a 
yiolaceous tint on the inner petals. The usual flowering 
season is in the summer months ; and the plant grows from 
fiye to eight or ten feet high, though it blossoms when much 
smaller. Of the many other species of this large family, 
we should select the following, for the beauty or interest of 
their flowers : — C, grandifiorus^ the night-blooming, which 
has large yellowish-white flowers, that expand only at night ; 
(7. serpentintts, which bears purple and white flowers, in sum- 
mer ; and C. JlageUiformis, the creeping oereus, which has 
long, slender, drooping, taU-like stems, and bears small but 
pretty bright rose flowers, during seyeral of the summer 
months. Two or three might be added, as objects of curiosity ; 
namely, C- senilis, the old-man cactus, which has a short^ 
stout, upright, oblong stem, coyered oyer with dense, hair-like^ 
greyish, hanging bristles, like the grey head of an old man ; 
C.perumantu manstrosus, an irr^ular fleshy mass, almost 
like a green rock ; and C» hexagontu, a stout, erect species, 
attaining considerable height, and, when large, yery remark- 
able, from its column-like appearance. The C. speciosissimus, 
which in culture may represent all those of the first-named 
set, 18 easily managed. The blossoms come upon the corners 
of the generally, but not always, square stems, and form 
splendid funnel-shaped flowers, of rich crimson-scarlet and 
purple, with petals radiating like a star, but not spread out 
enough to show them in detaO. The soil best suited for these 
plants, is two parts peat, one part broken pots, sifted through 

u 
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a coarse sieve, one part loam sand, one part dang ; these all 
mixed well together, and lime-core for drainage. Thej should 
stand out-K)f-doors, in a sheltered situation, from the time 
thej have done flowering till Septemher ; and when remoTed 
to the greenhouse, cut in all the parts of shoots that hare no 
bloom-huds ; cut them all back to just above the part that 
has bloom-buds. If there are whole shoots without these 
buds, consider whether you want the shoot for the sake of 
the plant itself; if not, remove it, and cut back all those that 
spring out of the main stem, to three bloom-buds, or, if they 
have none, to within two inches of the main stem. Let them 
be without water from September to March ; and when the 
buds begin to swell, water them, remove them to the coolest 
part of the stove, and there let them begin to open their 
flowers, which they may complete in the conservatory. These 
plants should be confined to half-a-dozen or eight main stems ; 
and while these are in good order, let none come up from the 
bottom ; and those that come from the sides may be saved 
just so far as they have bloom, until the flowering is over ; 
let them then be cut away, all but about two inches next the 
stem. While out-of-doors, they are best under a south wall 
or some sheltered situation, where they may have all the sun ; 
while there, they may depend on the rain for water : they will 
rarely want any, except in long dry weather. Cuttings root 
so freely, that if bits are left on the soil, they will strike into 
it from their sides. They are, however, generally taken at 
the trimming time, and, after drying the end that was cut 
ofi^, stuck in a pot, to be only removed as they want more 
room. 0* grandifloTuSy the night-blooming cereus, may be 
treated in a similar way in all respects ; but until it gets 
pretty old, in a pot it seldom flowers. Continue growing and 
shifting, as it fills the pots, until you have it in the number 
four, when you may let it be quiet till it flowers. Many 
train them up the wall of the hot-house, but they are better 
in the greenhouse at rest, without water, from the time the 
year's growth is complete to the time the buds swell, when 
they should be trimmed back to the buds. If they are 
trained on a wall, it ought to be in a conservatory, not so cold 
as a greenhouse, nor so warm as a stove. The creeping^ 
cereus should be set on a shelf, or suspended, so that its lonjg^ 
flail-like shoots may hang down over the pots. They flower 
generally at the top, and, being altogether smaller, do not 
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Tequire so large pots as those preyiously noted. This does 
well in the window of a liying-room. The carious species 
may be kept in moderate sized, well-drained pots of loam and 
broken crocks, and require but little water, and seldom to be 
shifted. They do best when kept in the stoye. 

EPIPHYLLUM.— A group of the cactus family, with flat 
leaf-like branches, and bearing very showy blossoms. The 
common Epiphyllum is E, phyllarithoides, or E, spedosum^ a^ 
it is sometimes called, formerly CactuB specumu. This has 
every characteristic, except the shape of the stems, of the 
Cereus apeciosissimtu ; and that it is of the same genus, seems 
the more clear, although ruled otherwise, from the fact of its 
being easily cross-bred with spedosisnmiu ; and the produce 
bears seed as freely as either of the parents. E. Jenkinsoniif 
and other seedling varieties, are the results of some of these 
cross-breedings. The soil and treatment may be in all 
respects the same. E, speciosum is of a weak and drooping 
habit, and has not enough strength to support itself; the 
blooms are much smaller than those of speciosisnmuSf and 
are of a rosy pink. E, JenkvMoniij and several of the seed- 
ling varieties, are bright scarlet, the flowers not so large, but 
a good deal of the form of the speciosimiMM. They all strike 
equally freely, and force equally well. Among a number of 
plants, some are showing flower at all times of the year, and 
may require to be put in the stove to bring them forward. 
The seeds of all this family — and it is immense, though split 
into many different genera, — may be sown in pans, and 
placed in the stove till they are large enough to prick out; 
which job must be done with gloves on, or they will greatly 
punish the hands with their prickly stings. They may be 
put out four or five in a pot, and be kept growing in the stove 
until they indicate a want of rest by stopping for awhile. 
Cease then to give them water, and put them out into the 
greenhouse. When they make a start again, pot them all 
into sixty-sized pots, and change them &om time to time 
as they are filled with roots. Bits from one inch long 
upwards, will strike without any care or trouble ; merely 
sticking them into the soil anywhere, even after they have 
become dried and withered, is sufficient, and they only want 
changes of pots as they advance. Many persons graft these 
sorts upon the stronger kinds, and so have a variety of 
flowers on the same pluit. This is not desirable ; but it is 
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yeij effective to graft the weak and pendulous Tarieties upon 
the robust, because jou can form a sort of standard by such 
means. The EpyphyUum trunccUum is a most beautiM 
plant. If grown on its ovm bottom, it droops all round the 
pot ; but if grafted on any one of the strong-growing cereus 
trunks {0. spedonisdmus is the best), it forms a splendid 
weeping tree; and it ought to be on a stem two feet high, for 
it will weep as low dovm as that ; and as all the flowers come 
at the ends of the shoots, thej form a yeij pretty object when 
well grown and flowered. We have seen a good upright trunk 
of one of the large kinds of Cereus with three distinct 
heads of JS, truncatum : one drooping nearly to the bottom ; 
a second higher up, and smaller, nearly drooping to that ; and 
one at top, pretty nearly reaching the second. The grailing 
is easy : merely cut a slit in the stock, and tuck in a bit <^ 
the kind to be grafted. If you want to graft the larger sorts, 
cut the part to be inserted to the form of a wedge, and insert 
it. Stick a pin through both, to hold the scion in its place. 
The flowers of JS, speciosum are of a pretty delicate pink, and 
are naturally produced between May and August; it is a 
good window-plant. E. Jenhinsonii and E. Ackermanni are 
scarlet, both blooming in summer. E. truncatum is crimson, 
and blooms from July to Noyember ; and another species, of 
similar appearance and habit, but with rose-purple flowers, is 
E, Ruasdlianum, which blooms in summer. There are seyeral 
varieties of E. truncatum, but the best is E, t, violeuxum, 
which has a violet tinge over the crimson of its blossoms. 

LOTUS (Bird's-foot Trefoil). — A genus containing many 
hardy annuab and perennials, and some few greenhouse-shrubs. 
The most important for a garden are Lotva comiculattu 
jl, pleno, a dwarf trailing plant, with showy bright yellow 
flowers, double, and borne profusely during a portion of the 
summer. This is a hardy plant, and may either be planted 
on rock-work, or in the flower-border ; but when put in the 
latter situation, two or three moderate-sized stones should be 
laid about it, over which its branches may traiL Another 
desirable species is Z. Jacobcstu, a greenhouse sub-shrubby 
plant, with dark chocolate flowers, nearly black. This is 
rather a delicate, or what is called a " mifiy ** plant, being 
liable to damp off in winter. It is increased by cuttings, 
which should be taken early in summer, so as to be well 
established before winter. They should be kept aiiy» and 
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Terj carefully watered. If for pot calture, they must be 
shifted in spring, using a light porous loamj compost ; if for 
the flower-garden, in which thej succeed well in a sheltered 
situation and a fine season, they must be gradually hardened, 
and planted out by the end of May. They will flower through 
the spring and summer months. 

LTSIMACHIA (Loose-strife). — A fisunily of hardy peren- 
nials, of the easiest culture, not of much importance in a 
flower«garden. The best are Z. cUiata and Z. vertixsiUata^ 
both erect-growing plants, of a foot and a half high, and 
having yellow flowers between June and August. One native 
species, Z. Nummvlarioy called Money-wort, is a pretty trail- 
ing plant, with yellow blossoms, in June and July, and is a 
pretty plant for damp rock-work, or planted in a pot for the 
side of a shady window. These plants are all mtdtiplied by 
division. 

MARTTNIA.—A genus of annual plants, with a some- 
what coarse habit and showy flowers. M. fragrans is the 
best; this has fragrant gloxinia-like flowers^ of a purple 
colour, and may be grown in a frame, or planted out in the 
open ground. It requires rich light soil, and flowers from 
June till October. The plants have a forking and somewhat 
horizontal habit of growth. 

MIMULUS (Moiey-flower). — A group of herbs, consist- 
ing, for the most part, of perennials. Two small musk-plants 
are annuaL The ornamental Tarieties of Mimulus cultivated 
in gardens, are the offspring of M, luteusy M, guttattu, and 
M. variegatus, on the one hand, and of if. cardinalis and 
M. rosetu on the other. Little trace of the originals now 
remains. Of the more permanent race represented by the 
latter pair of species, the Tarieties Harrisonii and McLainiiy 
both of a rosy colour, are among the best that have been pro- 
duced. The yellow race, with spots on the lobes of the limb 
of the corolla, is more fugitiye, and the varieties of to-day are 
continually giving place to others of some supposed supe- 
riority. They all bloom from June to September. Bich 
loamy soil, or indeed the ordinary garden-soil, will grow 
them well ; but they like a damp, cool^ and somewhat shady 
situation in summer. They are multiplied by division. 

MURALTIA. — A section of the Folygalas, and requiring 
the same treatment as that genus. They are greenhouse 
shrubs, with narrow foliage. M, ffeisteria, a purple-flowered 
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kind, scarceij eyer out of flower, under good management^ is 
the best ; though the flowers are indiyidually smalL 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Fig-marigold).-.A femiljof 
upwards of three hundred species of suoculent plants, all 
requiring a greenhouse, and mostly having a shrubby habit. 
They increase by cuttings, a little dried before planting, and 
inserted into sand, and set on a shelf in the greenhouse. The 
best compost for them is loam, intermixed with sand and 
broken potsherds, to keep it porous. Some of them are yeiy 
handsome, when in perfection ; but they do not assort well 
with other plants. Being of easy management, scarcely 
requiring watering, except in the height of summer, and but 
seldom needing to be repotted, they are well suited for window 
cultivation, and especially for hot sunny windows. Among 
the showy species, are M. ruhrocinctum, rose, August and 
September ; M. inclaudens, purple, July to September ; 
M. spectahile, purple, May to August ; M. blanduMy blush, 
June to December j M, aureum, orange, March to October ; 
M. coccineum, 'scarlet, May to September. M. glacicUe, the 
common ice-plant, is an annual hardy species, interesting 
only from its hyaline leaves ; and M. pyropoBurri^ or tricolor^ 
is a beautiful greenhouse annual kind, with rose-coloured 
flowers, blooming from May to July. This latter should be 
sown in the hot-frame in February, and grown in a green- 
house after it has attained some strength. A great many of 
the species of Me^emhryanihemwm, are interesting objects, from 
the form of their foliage. 

OSMUNDA (Flowering-fern). — The Oimunda regalis, 
called the Osmund Royal, is one of the finest of our native 
ferns. It grows in marshy situations, or at least where there 
is a constant supply of moisture. This fern is seldom seen in 
cultivation above three or four feet high ; but in some of its 
native localities, as, for example, on the banks of the Irish 
lakes, it reaches ten or twelve feet high, and combines with its 
inherent nobility of aspect a great degree of elegance and 

Sraoe. In a less luxuriant state, it is rather rigid wan grace* 
il ; but in any healthy condition, beautiful. This differs 
fW>m other ferns, in not having its fructification scattered on 
the back of the fronds, but collected together, and forming 
tha entire upper part. To grow them well, they must have 
poAty soil, and plenty of moisture. There are some allied North 
American apecies. — See Moor^z HandrBook of British Ferns, 
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PHASEOLUS (Eidnejobeac). — ^A genus of plants mostly 
annual, many of which are climbers. Some are hardy, others 
require stove heat. Of the former, P. mvUiflorvs, the well- 
known scarlet-runner bean, deserves notice as a flower-garden 
plant, from its showy appearance when in blossom. It is a 
plant well adapted for covering summer-houses and temporary 
trellises ; and is more or less ornamental from June to Octo- 
ber. The seeds should be sown where the plants are required, 
in the month of March. A stove climbing species, P, Cara- 
cdUoy has snail-like flowers, of a purplish colour, streaked 
with yellow. It blooms in autumn, and is a shrubby climber 
of perennial duration. 

PITTOSPORUM. — A genus of greenhouse shrubs, more re- 
markable for their evergreen foliage, than for the attractiveness 
of their blossoms, which are small, and mostly white or straw- 
coloured. The most common are P. unduUUum and F. Tohira, 
the latter of which stands against a wall in the climate of 
London. The former has elliptical, the latter obovate leaves ; 
both have white blossoms, and begin to flower early in spring. 
They should be potted into a compost of peat and loam, and 
increase by cuttings or by seeds. 

PLATYSTEMON.— A Califbmian annual, of straggling, 
prostrate habit, bearing sulphur or cream-coloured flowers, 
during summer. It likes a cool situation, and a peaty soil, 
and may be sown about the middle of April. 

LOASA. — Hardy annuals, with pretty flowers, the stems 
and leaves invested with stinging hairs. They may be sown in 
the borders, about the middle of April, and again, if necessary, 
at the end of May. Z. nitida, yellow and red ; L. lucida,, 
white and red ; and L. picta, white, yellow, and red, are worth 
growing, the latter especially so. They are increased by seeds. 

CAIOPHORA. — A small group of climbing plants, cata- 
logued as annuals, which have been separated from Loasa, 
They are pretty plants ; and, to be had in perfection, should 
be sown in June or July, and kept through the winter in an 
airy greenhouse, and then planted out in May, to cover trellis- 
work, or trained around stakes in large pots, if that be pre- 
ferred. They bear seed abundantly, by which they are readily 
increased. Like the LoasaSj these also have stinging hairs. 
The species are C. laUritia, brickdust-red, and C* Fent- 
landka, orange-red; and a hybrid called C. Herherti, also of an 
orange-red colour. They usually bloom throughout the sum- 
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mer, and sometimes, if raised as above directed, will also be 
in blossom through the spring months. The first is the most 
extensive climber of the three. 

LIATRIS. — A family of elegant herbaceous perennials, of 
the composite order. They are of easy culture in good 
garden-soil, preferring a peatj soil, and a cool situation. They 
increase readily by division in the ordinary way. L. elegaru, 
spicatay and squamosa, all having purple flowers, and blooming 
towards autumn, are desirable kinds. 

.TUSTICIA. — Formerly a considerable group of stove sub- 
shrubby plants, but now considerably reduced by the subtrac- 
tion of species to form various new genera. Thus we have 
Beloperone, Gendartusa, Rhinacardhus, ErarUhemum, Cyrtan- 
thera, ThyrsacarvthuSy Sericograpkis, and Schav^ria, These 
all agree as to the general features of their management. The 
following selection might be made : — Jtisticia nodosa, pink ; 
Beloperone oblongata, rose ; Gendarussa coccinea, scarlet ; 
jRkinacantkus communis, white ; Eranthemum pulckellum, 
blue ; E. vartahUe, purple ; Cyrtantkera aurantiaca, orange ; 
C. magnifica superha, pink ; Tkyrsacantktts strictus, scarlet ; 
Sericograpkis Ghieshreghtiana, red ; Schaueria caXycotricha, 
yellow. These bloom for the most part late in summer, in 
the autumn, or winter, according to the culture they receive. 
The soil required for them is a compost of loam two parts, 
peat one part, thoroughly decomposed cow or horse-dung and 
sand, together one part. The plants may be cut down to 
pretty near the old wood every season after blooming. Cut- 
tings may be struck in heat, under a bell-glass, and in sand, 
which should cover the ordinary soil an inch. One joint below 
the surface, and one above it, is length enough ; and when 
they are struck, they may be potted in the three-inch pots, 
with good drainage. Give them plenty of water, and keep 
them in the warmest part of the stove, until they become 
good strong plants. At the same time that the older plants 
have done flowering, the young ones may be placed with them 
in the coolest part of the house to rest ; and here only get 
enough water to keep them alive. The flowers of most of this 
tribe come out in spikes, at the ends of the branches ; and 
although they soon look untidy when they begin to fade, they 
are gay enough while in perfection, which happens among 
some or other of them the greater part of the year. In short, 
they are free bloomers, and are a long while in flower. 
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CLETHRA. — A fiunilj of shrubs and trees, comprising 
hardy and greenhouse species, the most beautiful of which by 
far is the Clethra arbarea, a greenhouse species, with bright, 
showy, and rich-looking foliage, and with spikes of white bell- 
like blooms, like large spikes of the lily of the valley. There 
is hardly a prettier greenhouse tree than this species, well 
grown and flowered ; and although called a greenhouse plant, 
it wants no more than just barely to be kept from the frost. 
Grown in loam and peat, without dung, it does not ramble 
too much, nor adyance too fiut, and as soon as it has attained 
a moderate size, and filled a six-inch pot, it will begin to 
flower. It must, however, be recollected, that so long as it is 
kept growing by constant shifting, it will not bloom abun- 
dantly until it gets a large size ; but if the pot is pretty full 
of root, it will flower abundantly. We have kept it in an 
orangery where there was no fire all winter, merely the frost 
kept out, and it did not in the least suffer. Cuttings strike 
freely, and when struck, merely require potting from one size 
to another till large enough. There is a stove species, called 
C, tinifolia, and two varieties of arborea, namely, C. arborea 
minor and C. a. variegata^ and a number of hardy ones, but 
inferior to those above noticed. These hardy ones will grow 
anywhere, and only require planting. 

ANTENNARIA. — Small herbaceous perennials, mostly 
hardy, though some require the protection of a frame. They 
are suitable for pot-culture in a collection of alpines. A. 
dmca is a pretty little plant, with pink flowers. They grow 
in any sandy, loamy soil, and are propagated by division. 

ANTHERICUM. — A genus for the most part composed of 
greenhouse species, one or two, however, being hardy : they 
are not remarkable for beauty. Some are shrubby, and these 
propagate by cuttings ; others are bulbous, and are increased 
by means of ofisets. They may all be grown in sandy loam 
and peat. 

ANTHOCERCIS. — The common species, A. viscosa, is a 
greenhouse evergreen shrub, which, with careful culture, is 
a very pretty plant. The cuttings strike freely in sand under 
a bell-glass, with a mild bottom heat ; and the cuttings, after 
they are struck, should be potted in the smallest sized pots, in 
two-thirds loam from rotted turves, and one third peat earth. 
As soon as the plants have begun to grow, pinch off the tops, 
to induce lateral shoots ; and when the pots are filled with 
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roots, remove the plants to those pots next in size ; continue 
growing them all the summer, in frames, or in the greenhouse 
near the glass, and with plenty of air. Whenever any of the 
shoots are too vigorous, thej should be checked, both for 
the sake of keeping the specimen within bounds, and to 
induce the side i^oots, for tiie blooms come towards the end 
of all the shoots. 

ANTHOLYZA.—Bulbous plants from the Cape of Good 
Hope, but capable of standing out in sheltered gardens, if 
planted deep, beyond the influence of ordinaiy frosts. A 
sandy loam is the best soil for them, and they require merely 
to be planted out, and left undisturbed for several years. 
They increase by offsets. A. cethiopica has the flowers scarlet 
and green, and blooms in June. 

LUPINUS (Lupine). — A group of about fifty species, 
including annuals, perennial herbs, and some few sub-shrubby 
species, nearly all perfectly hardy in this climate. They are 
easily cultivated, and possess considerable general resemblance 
throughout the family, so that in a limited garden but a few of 
the kinds are required. Of the annuals the best are, Z. nantiSy 
dwarf, blue, very pretty ; L. ItUeus, yellow, growing about a 
foot and a half high ; and L, Hartwegii, blue, of about the 
same size. Of the perenniab, the best for a small garden, or 
indeed for any garden, are, L. polyphylhis^ blue ; Z. p, albtts, 
white ; and L, macrophylhu, purple. These are all of the 
same habit, throwing up long pyramidal closely-set spikes of 
flowers, from two to four feet in height, according to the 
strength of the plant. When these two kinds are raised from 
the seeds, all shades of blue and purple are obtained. The 
annuals should be sown in March and April where they are 
to flower. The perennials are increased by parting the roots, 
or by seeds, which ripen abundantly, and may be sown in 
June ; the strongest of the plants will then blossom the fol- 
lowing year. All the species above-named blossom between 
May and August. Z. polyphyllus and Z. Tianua are decidedly 
the two best lupines at present known. 

POINSETTIA.— These very curious plants, when first 
introduced, were called Euphorbias^ of which natural order 
they are members. The bloom is insignificant, but the bracts 
are splendid, and these spread round the base of the head of 
proper though trifling flowers, as if they were part of the 
flower itself. They are stove plants, and grow best in two- 
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diirds loam from rotted turves, which contains of course a great 
proportion of vegetable mould; or if plain loam be used, 
there must be half its quantity of vegetable mould mixed 
with it. The plant will grow from cuttings or from eyes. 
The cuttings need have but two joints, one under the sur^ice 
to strike out roots, and one above to form the plant. Those 
in bottom-heat soon strike root, when they must be potted off 
into moderately small pots, say forty-eights, and be grown in 
the stove, very freely watered, and shifted as soon as they fill 
the pots with fibres. As soon as the plants have done flower- 
ing, they may be cut down to within two or three eyes of the 
old wood, and the shoots cut off may be divided into pieces to 
use as cuttings to strike. Some cut them up to eyes, an inch 
of wood, with the joint in the middle, and plant them round 
the edge of a pot as they would beans, when they root and 
grow from the same place; and when grown enough, pot them 
singly, and grow them. There is but one species cultivated, 
i'. jndcherrima, in which the large leaf-like bracts are of a 
most brilliant scarlet ; but there is a variety called albida, 
in which the bracts are of a yellowish white or cream colour. 
They may be had in bloom at any period, according to the 
time when they are started into growth. If started in spring, 
not too early, and grown slowly on, they come into flower in 
autumn or the early part of winter, and last a long time. 

CITRUS (Orange-tree). — This is a well known and favourite 
genus of greenhouse evergreen shrubs or small trees, cultivated 
for the sake of their highly fragrant flowers, their richly 
coloured fruit, and the generally interesting appearance of 
their habit of growth. The genus contains C, Aurantium, the 
common orange ; C. vulgarUy the Seville ; (7. Tnedica^ the 
citron ; C. limonum, the lemon ; C, (icida, the lime ; C. decur- 
mana, the shaddock; several other species, and numerous 
varieties of some of those here enumerated. These trees 
require essentially the same treatment. Pot or tub them in 
compost of loam from rotted turves and half its quantity of 
decomposed cow-dung. Let them have the open air from the 
latter end of July till the beginning of September, with plenty 
of water, and an occasional syringe over the foliage with a 
garden engine and fine rose. Cuttings will strike freely, but 
it is better to raise stocks from seed, and graft the fine varie- 
ties upon them. The grafting may be done in any fashion, so 
that the cut part of the stock and the cut part of the scion fit 
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closely, and tlie barks meet on one side. They may be grafted 
by inarcbing, as camellias are done, or clefb-grafled like the rose, 
or spliced like a broken stick. When done by inarching, a 
strong neat branching bit of the tree may be taken, and with 
fruit already on it ; so that a tree is formed as soon as the 
stock and the head are united. In cases where they are in- 
arched, it is chiefly for the sake of making very dwarf plants, 
and haying them very soon ready for sale or use. The stock 
is worked as close down to the surface as possible, so that the 
plant is formed very dwarf, and with fruit already on it. in a 
few weeks. All the orange and lemon tribe are housed early 
in September, and although they must not have too mudi 
water, they must not be neglected. April is the best month 
to shift their tubs or pots. Large plants in tubs must be 
looked to, and part of the surface soil taken off, to be replaced 
with fresh compost, and in the spring a little liquid manure 
of sheep's dung is beneficial. — See Horticultural Magctdne, 
Part 50. 

IPOMCBA — (See p. 178) ; /. fforsfallice, there mentioned as 
one of the best of the stove species, and which is more durable 
than most of the species, from the thick texture of its blos- 
soms, will grow ten or fifteen feet before it flowers, and it has 
been attempted to prevent this by taking off the top when it 
is about six feet long. This induces lateral branches or shoots ; 
and as there are no blooms anywhere but at the ends of the 
shoots, the stopping and thus inducing side branches, although 
it delayed the flowering, caused more in the end. It has been 
grown well on the roof of a stove, running from one end to the 
other of the house, and without any flowers except a bunch at 
the farthest end. But it has been grown like a vine at the 
back of a store, and stopped for the purpose of producing 
lateral shoots, and in this way there were as many bunches of 
bloom as there were shoots, and the plant looked very well 
This plant may be grown and bloomed in a large- sized pot, 
but the branches have to be well managed, and the trmis 
very large to take them. 

CALOCHORTUS.— A small genus of very beautiful bulbous 
plants, which appear diflicult of cultivation. They are Cali- 
fomian, and seem to do best when planted out into a frame in 
a bed of prepared soil, consisting of sandy peat with about a 
fourth part of loam added. In the frame they can be kept 
dry and cool in winter, during their resting season. They are 
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propagated by offsets. There are half-a-dozen sorts, all verj 
desirable, bat perhaps a preference maj rest with the follow- 
ing : — C, venusttu, variegated ; C. tplendens^ purple ; and (7. 
degans, white. They flower from June to August. 

GTCLOBOTHRA.— A small genus of hardy bulbs, simikr 
in habit to the CalocliortuSf and requiring similar treatment. 
C purpurea, purple and yellow, and C.pulcheUa, yellow, are 
pretty kinds, flowering in July and August 

CEBINTHE (Honey-wort). — Hardy annuals of the coarser 
sort ; requiring to be sown in March where they are to flower, 
and thinned out to three or four plants in a patch, as soon as 
they are large enough to crowd each other. C. major has 
yellow tubular flowers, with a band of purple, and blooms in 
Joly and August. 

LANTANA. — ^An extensive family of which the species 
are mostly regarded as stove plants ; they are, with a single 
exception, shrubs. The most commonly cultivated kinds are 
L. SeUourianOy a small-leaved dwarf species, with rose-purple 
flowers, blossoming all through the summer ; and the following 
larger-growing kinds — L, crocea, orange, May to August ; Z. 
niveOf white, July to September ; Z. mtUabUis, creamy-white, 
changing to rose. May to September; and L. actileata, 
changeable orange, April to November. The larger species 
should be kept nearly dry in winter, when they will lose their 
foliage. In spring, about February, they are to be pruned 
hard back, and started to grow in a stove, or warm pit. They 
are free growers, and require to be shifted into larger pots as 
their roots become numerous ; they should have a free and 
rather rich loamy soil, consisting of loam, peat, and leaf-mould 
equal parts, with sand added, if necessary. The young shoots 
in spring should be freely stopped, to produce bushy growth. 
X. Sdlmiana prefers a larger proportion of peat earth in the 
compost, and though rested by comparative dryness and cool- 
ness in winter, ought not to be dried so much as the larger 
sorts. It is best to raise young plants of this from cuttings 
during summer, to be shifted on for flowering the following 
spring. These latter do not require the temperature of the 
stove, that of an intermediate house suits them best. In warm 
and dry situations, where the soil is rather sandy, it even 
forms good beds in the flower-garden, looking like a purple 
Terbena ; and some of the larger orange-flowered species suc- 
ceed under the same treatment in &vourable summers. They 
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may be considered as greenhouse plants, if they can be started 
in spring, in a frame or warmer house. Cuttings root verj 
readily in sand, planted in the usual way, and set in a 
hot-bed. 

SPECULARIA (Venus's Looking-glass).— A smaQ &mily 
of hardy annuals, formerly comprised under Campanula, 
The common kind, S. specvlmttf with purplish-lilac flowers, 
and varieties having white and rose-coloured flowers, are 
distinct and pretty, and they are the most interesting of the 
geuus. This species forms a small spreading mass of about 
nine inches high, and may be had in bloom for the whole 
summer by successive sowing, from March to June. The 
seeds may be sown — very thinly, for they are veiy small — ^in 
the open border, and should be very lightly covered. Thin 
out the plants well as soon as they are large enougli to pick 
out those not required ; six or eight plants are enough to 
form a patch. 

SCUTELLARIA (Skull-cap).— A rather numerous family 
of dwarf herbaceous perennials, some of which are very orna- 
mental. They are mostly hardy, in which group are included 
S' japonica, deep blue. May to August ; S. grandifioroy red 
and yellow, July and August ; B, alpina^ blue, June to Octo- 
ber ; S. lupulina, yellow, June to September ; and S. gaUrir 
culata, a native species, having blue flowers, from June to 
September. These are all showy, and worth growing in the 
mixed flower borders; the flrst requires a dryish situation, 
but they are not particular as to soil, and are readily increased 
by division, or, where the roots are coarse and indivisible, by 
planting as cuttings the young shoots produced from the 
crowns of the roots in spring. There is another small set 
requiring greenhouse protection, at least in winter ; of these, 
the most beautiful species are S. splendens and S» VentenatU, 
two that produce scarlet flowers about the latter end of sum- 
mer. They are increased by cuttings planted in sandy soil, 
and placed in a mild hot-bed ; and the plants should he 
potted into rich soil of loam and leaf-mould, if grown in pots ; 
but they may be planted out in a warm situation in the 
flower-garden by the beginning of June, to come into flower 
about August. 

ENKIANTHUS. — Greenhouse evei^een shrubs of con- 
siderable interest and beauty. There are two speoies, £. 
guinquefl^orus and E, reticulatuSy both having pinkish, vase- 
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shaped, drooping flowers, the former flowering in Maj, the 
latter earlier in spring. Thej are increased bj cuttings of 
the ripe wood, planted in sand under bell-glasses, without 
bottom-heat. An equal mixture of loam and peat-earth forms 
a proper compost for them, but thej must be potted yerj 
carefiillj, as the roots are liable to get out of order, especially 
if they are oyer-watered when not growing. They are very 
ornamental, when large and healthy. 

HYPERICUM (St. John's Wort).— A large family contain- 
ing many hardy species, both perennial herbs and shrubs, and 
some greenhouse and frame species. JJ. pulckrum is a pretty 
hardy perennial, flowering in July and August, and grows 
readily in sandy soils, ff. calycinum is a dwarf woody 
species, with large showy blossoms, from June to September : 
this grows freely, eren under the shade of trees; and the 
following greenhouse shrubs are pretty, growing in a compost 
of sandy peat and loam, and propagate freely by cuttings :-— 
H, haUaricuniy summer ; H, cegyptiacunty summer ; H, Coris^ 
summer. Tellow is almost unirersally the colour of the 
flowers in this genus. 

PORTULACA (Purslane). — A genus containing some hardy 
annuals of little interest, and some frame or half-hardy annuals 
of considerable beauty. They require, howeyer, a light, warm 
soil, and a warm, sunny situation. When the soil and situa- 
tion, however, agree with them, they form very fine objects. 
Grown carefully in pots for the greenhouse, they are also very 
ornamental. The seeds should be sown in a hot-bed early in 
March, and the plants nursed on in frames, not too warm, 
being at first potted singly, and then shifted on as they may 
require until the beginning of June, when they may be either 
planted out, or shifted finally for blooming in pots. The 
most showy species are, F, TheUtMonii, crimson, -and F, splen- 
dens, purple ; both flower from May to September or October, 
or sometimes even later. 

COMMELYNA. — A genus containing many species, all of 
which, with a single exception, are perennials ; several require 
stove heat, some few greenhouse or frame protection, the 
remainder being hardy. Of the latter set, two interesting 
species for the flower-garden are, C» tvherosa and C. ccdestis, 
hoth producing blue flowers firom July to September. They 
are tuberous rooted, and grow well in peat-soil, but do not 
refuse to flourish in good light gard^-soiL The tubers 
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should be taken up in winter, and preserved in a pot, being 
planted out again in spring. They increase freely from seeds. 

VERATRUM. — Tall and rather coarse-looking hardy her- 
baceous plants, of little beauty as regards their flowers, but 
having a very distinct habit and appearance, and therefore 
desirable in large mixed borders ; they increase by division, 
and grow in ordinary garden- soil. F. nigrum, of which the 
flowers are of a chocolate colour, produced in a dense, upright 
panicle, in the months of June and July, is the most desirable 
species for ornamental purposes. 

SPHENOGYNE. — A genus of composite plants, consisting 
of hardy annuals and greenhouse shrubs. The most useful is 
S. speciosa, a very pretty half-hardy annual, growing about a 
foot high, with finely divided leaves, and large orange and black 
flowers produced freely, and to be had in succession through the 
summer by successive sowings. The first may be sown in a 
gentle hot-bed in March ; these may be followed by others in 
the open ground in April, May, and June. The plants grow 
well in ordinary garden-soil, and in favourable seasons are 
very omamentaL 

STYLIDIUM (Style-wort).— Very distinct and pretty- 
looking plants, of which nearly thirty are recorded as having 
been introduced, but very few of these are now to be met 
with. They are for the most part greenhouse perennials. 
S. graminifolium is a very pretty kind, with rose-coloured 
flowers from May to August ; S.fascundatum has pink flowers, 
in August and September ; S, cUiatum has yeUow flowers, 
from May to July. They like a soil of rather sandy peat- 
earth, and do not require very large pots, being of humble 
growth. When seeds are obtained, they produce the best 
young plants : sow as soon as ripe in sandy peat^ and keep in 
the greenhouse. The young shoots taken off and planted 
in sand, as cuttings, form healthy young plants. 

SELAGO. — A group of pretty greenhouse soft-wooded 
shrubs of easy culture, growing freely from cuttings planted 
in sand and placed in a hot-bed, and thriving in a light open 
compost of turfy peat and loam. S, distanSf lilac, and S. GUlii, 
rose, are two of the most interesting and pretty species, and these 
are almost constantly in blossom, under good management. 

SINNINGIA. — A small genus allied to Gloxinia^ and 
requiring similar management. S, gtUtcUa is an interesting 
species, having white spotted flowers, from June to August. 
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8. Totmgeana is a handsonie hybrid, with white and purple 
flowers, produced daring the summer months. 

SISYRINCHIUH— A group of smaU plants of the Iris 
family, mostly regarded as frame perennials. S. ancepa, blue, 
and S. grandifioruMy dark purple, are pretty hardy ones, 
flowering in summer. They prefer a bed of peat-soil, and 
propagate by division. The frame species should be potted 
in the same kind of soil, and should not be over-watered in 
winter. Among them are, S» speciosum, blue and yellow ; S, 
jwnceum, lilac ; and S. graminifolium, yellow : they bloom at 
different periods of the summer. 

CYPRIPEDIUM (LadyVSUpper).— A group of beautiful 
herbaceous perenniaLs of the orchidaoeous race, of which there 
are about a dozen hardy and some half-dozen stove species. 
The latter are easily cultivated in a moist heated atmosphere, 
such as the orchideous family generally require, and may be 
potted in rough turfy peat. They must not be over-watered at 
the root, nor should cold water be poured about their roots or 
hearts at any time. They increase by division. Some of the 
most distinct are C. irmgne, the Hewers of which are green, 
white, brown, and purple, and are produced usually from July 
to October ; (7. harhatum, purple and green, September to 
January; and C.Irapeanum, yellow, June and July. The 
hardy ones are more difficult to cultivate, and can only be well 
managed in a cold shady frame, kept almost constantly closed 
during summer, in order to keep up a cool, calm, and moist 
atmosphere. A bed of peat earth should be made up, and 
the roots planted out in it. This bed should be covered on 
the surface with moss, to keep it regularly and constantly 
moist. They may be kept in pots of peat-soil, and set into a 
similar frame. Whether grown in pots, or planted out, they 
do not at all like to be disturbed, and should therefore be 
re-planted or re-potted as seldom as possible. Of the hardy 
set, the following may be selected for variety : — C, Calceoltcs, 
yellow and brown, May to July ; (7. spectahUe, purple and 
white, June and July ; G. humUe, purple and white, June and 
July ; C. pubescens, yellow. May to July, It is a remarkable 
as well as beautiful ^mily, and is worth any trouble to secure 
its successful cultivation. 

VELTHEIMIA. — Interesting, but not very showy plants, of 
the amaryllidaceous family. They have bulbous roots, and 
hroad spreading leaves, from the centre of which grow up the 

X 
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upright spikes of drooping tubular flowers. Tbej grow in 
light soil, of a loamj nature, and are readily incr^ised by 
offsets ; even the leaves pulled off close to the bulbs, and 
planted, will produce young bulbs from their base. V. vvridi- 
folia has pale reddish-coloured flowers, between November and 
April j and F. glauea has them, flesh-coloured, about March 
or ApriL They require the protection of the greenhouse. 

SOLLTA. — A very pretty small group of evergreen green- 
house climbing shrubs, bearing small bunches of neat blue 
flowers. They are vigorous growers, extending with a woody 
stem some ten or twelve feet ; but the parts being small, they 
may readily be trained on a cylinder-trellis, so as to form a 
bush-like outline, iind to admit of their being cultivated in 
pots. For front pillars in greenhouses and conservatories, 
however, they are well suited. They should have a compost 
of equal parts loam and peat ; and increase, either by cuttings 
or seeds, with &cility. S. heterophylla has the larger foliage 
and paler blue flowers, produced in the summer and autumn ; 
S. linearis has smaller and narrower leaves, and deeper blue 
flowers, produced from May to October. Of the two, the 
latter is preferable. 

GRASSULA. — A genus of succulent plants, requiring to 
be grown in the greenhouse. The most ornamental group of 
the old Crassulas has been removed from the genus» and is 
now called Kalosanthes. 0, lactea is a pretty species, with 
white flowers, produced in autumn and winter. Others, such 
as C. cordata, (7. lycopodioideSy and C perfoasa, have curious 
succulent leaves, and are interesting on that account. They 
grow in sandy loam, mixed with brick rubbish, and require 
to be kept dry in winter, during which season they should 
have no more water than will just prevent their shrivelling. 
Cuttings root very freely, if suffered to dry a little before 
planting them. 

BRTOPHYLLUM. — A curious succulent greenhouse plants 
with an upright stem and opposite ovate, three, sometimes five- 
lobed leaves. The flowers terminate the branches in a tenni- 
nal spreading bunch. They are tubular, and yellowish red, 
produced from April to July. The species is B. calycinum. 
It requires the same treatment as CraMvla, Interesting from 
the fact, that the leaves laid flat on a pot of soil, wiU produce 
a number of young plants from the indentations on their 
margins. 
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EALANOHOE. — A group of sacculeniB requiring the 
greenhouse. They require the same treatment as Crcusula, 
and are remarkable for the property of producing young 
plants from the margins of their leaves, when these are laid on 
the surface of damp soil K, crencUa has yellow flowers, in 
August and September. 

DISOCACTUS. — A pretty cactaceous plant, requiring the 
general treatment of EpiphyllumySJid producing pretty purplish 
flowers, succeeded by blood-coloured berries. It is rather of 
a trailing habit. The only species known is 2>. biformis. 

DRABA (Whitlow-grass). — Hardy perennials, of small 
size, adapted for rock-work, and growing readily with the least 
possible cultivation. Many of them are pretty plants for 
rockeries, among which is 2>. aizodes, yellow, blooming in 
March and April, a native of England. They increase by 
diyision. 

EUCHARIDIUM. — A genus of hardy annuals, nearly 
allied to Glarhia, and requiring the same treatment ; the 
plants are smaller. E. concinnum and E. grandijhrum both 
have rose-coloured flowers, and come into bloom about June. 
They are neat, but not very showy. 

GASTROLOBIUM. — One of the papilionaceous, or butter- 
fly-flowered families of evergreen greenhouse shrubs. G. 5fw- 
Tiosum, and G. retusum, yellow and orange, flowering in early 
spring, are two pretty kinds. They require the same treat- 
ment as DUlwynia. 

HENFREYA. — H. scandens is a pretty and free-flowering 
stove evergreen climbing plant, bearing panicles of large white 
fannel-shaped flowers, in the early spring months. It requires 
stove heat, and a compost of turfy loam and peat, in equal 
proportions, mixed with sand to make it porous. It should 
be repotted in the beginning of summer, after it has ceased to 
produce its flowers. Propagated by cuttings planted in sand, 
and placed in a close warm frame. 

HOLBOLLIA. — G-reenhouse evergreen twiners, of the easiest 
culture, requiring light soil, and increased by cuttings. 
H. latifolia produces its green flowers, which are pretty, 
notwithstailding their colour, in March and April. These 
flowers are fragrant. 

lONOPSIDIUM. — This genus contains one hardy annual 
species, a pretty dwarf plant, beautiful for rock-work in a 
shady situation, or for pot-culture. It forms a tuft close to 
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the soil^ studded with Dumerous lilac flowers in the height of 
summer. The species is called /. acaule, 

IXIOLIRION. — I.montanum is a pretty hardj hulh, 
which will grow readily in the ordinary good garden-soil, and 
is increased, like most other bulhous-rooted plants, by offsets 
from the parent bulbs. It also bears seeds, by which it may 
' be increased. The flowers of this species are blue, and they 
are produced about June. 

LCESELIA. — Greenhouse evergreen sub-shrubs, rather 
pretty, especially Z. mexkana, which has scarlet tubular flowers 
at the end of summer. They strike from cuttings, and should 
be potted in a light mixture of loan^, peat, and sand. They 
are apt to die off suddenly, and consequently must be very 
carefully watered at all times, especially in winter. 

CROCUS. — A well-known family of dwarf hardy bulbs, 
with grassy leaves and showy flowers, of great variety of 
colour.. The crocus is most popularly known as a spring 
flower, peeping up almost from amongst the snow. The 
spring crocuses come into bloom some time in February, and 
continue more or less in bloom until the beginning of April ; 
this succession of bloom being obtained by earlier and later 
planting, and by placing them in. different situations and 
aspects. . No flowers are more easily cultivated than the 
crocus ; they grow in any ordinary garden-soil, and multiply 
rapidly by offsets. The bulbs, or corms, should be planted in 
October or November, about two inches below the surface, in 
rows or patches. They are suitable for edgings to flower- 
borders, or they may form small beds by themselves. In 
either case, the bulbs should not be inserted singly ; they are 
far more effective if put. in groups of six, twelve, or even more, 
the groups being proportionately distant. Single bulbs 
would require placing within a couple of inches of each other, 
to produce any display. There are several spring-flowered 
species, such as G. mcBsiaciLs, the great yellow ; C. susianuSj 
the cloth of gold; ChiflorvSy Scotch, white and purple; 
C. versicolor, white and blue ; but varieties of distinct colours 
are sold in the seed-shops, without reference to the species ,* 
and some very flne ones, chiefly from (7. versicolor^ have been 
obtained from seeds. There is another race of crocuses, the 
autumn-bloomers, which comprises some very splendid species ; 
and the latter of these, blooming in the end of October and 
through November, are equally useful, as ornaments, with 
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^ the spring crocuses, in consequence of blooming when other 
flowers are scarce. These are, however, manj of them, very 
scarce. Thej should be planted in June and July, and in 
other respects require precisely the same treatment as the 
others. Of these autumn bloomers, the following sorts are 
very fine : — G. spedoatis, blue ; C, CartwrigktiantUf white and 
purple ; C. pidchell'uSy pale bluish pearl colour, with darker 
veins ; G. Boryanus, white ; G. odorus, lUac, with golden 
throat; G.meditM, violet. 

ORNITHOGALUM (Star of Bethlehem).— A large genus of 
bulbous plants, containing about a score of hardy species, and 
about twice that number requiring the protection of a frame 
against frost. They grow readily in rich, light, loamy soil, 
the hardy ones planted out in the open borders or in beds, 
and the tender ones potted and kept in a frame, or on a shelf 
in a cool greenhouse. The flowers are star-like, and in the 
majority of instances white, often streaked inside or out with 
green. 0. aureum is a showy golden-coloured exception, 
which blooms in June and July. 0» niveum blooms white, 
from June to August ; 0, corymbosum^ white, April to August ; 
0. lacteumy white, June and July. These all require a frame. 
Among the hardy ones are, 0. umhellatumy white and green, 
April to June ; 0. montanum, white and green, May and June ; 
0. pyramidale, white, June and July ; 0. arahicum, white, 
March and April ; 0, narbonense, white and green, July and 
August. The taller species, with their long spikes of starry 
flowers, are very ornamental. All the species increase by 
means of oflT^ets, as is the case with other bulbs. 

LIEBIGIA. — A stove genus, requiring the treatment of the 
shrubby Gesneras, The only species is L, speciosa, a tall plant, 
with white and purple two-lipped blossoms produced from 
the axils of the rather large leaves ; it blooms in autumn. 

MANGLESI A. — A small group of evergreen greenhouse 
shrubs, with interesting foliage, which is neat-looking, and 
toothed ; the flowers are small, and of no beauty. The plants 
grow in the ordinary compost ifor hard* wooded shrubs, namely 
equal parts loam and peat, and require frequent stopping to in- 
duce a bushy habit. M. glahrata is a neat-looking species. 

MARIANTHUS. — A beautiful twining shrub, requiring 
the temperature of the greenhouse, and, like Sollya, growing 
in a mixture of loam and peat in equal proportions, made 
rather sandy. They are admirable plants for training on 
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cylindrical trellises, which they clothe with numerous long 
slender hranches, and dense clusters of pretty light-hlue 
flowers, produced in April and May. The species is M. 
coeruleO'punctatus, so named from a hlack spot which occurs on 
each of the greyish-hlue petals. 

MINA. — ^A pretty greenhouse climhing annual or biennial 
plant, belonging to the group of convolvulaceous plants, which 
it resembles in the appearance of its foliage ; but its flowers 
are produced, unlike most convolvuli, in one-sided forked 
racemes, and are of so singular a contracted form at the mouth, 
that were the leaves removed, its relation would hardly be 
suspected; the blossoms are at first a bright rosy crimson, 
changing as they expand, first to orange, and then to pale 
yellow. The seeds should be reared in a slight hot-bed, 
potted separately, and shifted on into larger pots as they 
advance in growth, using a light rich compost of loam, leaf- 
mould, and peat-soil. It is increased by cuttings as well as 
by seeds. Only one species is known, M. lolata, which 
flowers in June, and is very scarce. 

NIPH^A. — Pretty dwarf free-flowering tuberous-rooted 
herbs, which require to be grown in a temperature but slightly 
warmer than that of a greenhouse, the additional warmth 
being principally required at the time of starting the tubers 
into growth. They should be grown in flat wide pots, in a 
compost of three-fourths leaf- mould to one -fourth loam. 
During winter they should be kept quite dry. iV. oblanga 
and N. rvhida, both having white flowers, and flowering about 
September, if started into growth in March, are pretty, and 
worth cultivating. 

PENTAS. — A pretty soft-wooded stove family, of evergreen 
growth and free-flowering habit ; P, camea, which has flesh- 
coloured flowers, being almost always in bloom. It should be 
raised annually from cuttings, which root readily in a hot-bed, 
and the young plants must be stopped frequently ulitil a bushy 
plant is formed, when they may be allowed to grow away for 
flowers, which will be continued in succession for a long time, 
if the plants have nourishment enough to support them. Cut- 
tings rooted in spring and autumn, will almost keep up a 
constant succession of flowers. The soil should be a mixture 
of loam, peat, and leaf-mould. The tips of the shoots must 
not be removed when the plants are required to produce their 
blossoms : these come in good-sized bunches, and have a 
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slender tube of moderate length ending in five star-like 
diyisions. 

PENTLANDIA. — A genus of bulbs requiring to be grown 
in a frame or cool greenhouse. They are amaryllidaceous^ and 
should be grown in a rich loamy soil, with a season of rest 
F. miniata is a pretty species with red flowers, produced 
towards the end of summer. 

PHiBDRANASSA. — A showy genus of greenhouse bulbous 
plants, requiring the treatment oi PhyceUa, They are ama- 
lyllidaceous. P, chloracra has drooping crimson and green 
flowers, produced in winter. Like the Fkycellas, they are 
multiplied by o£fsets from the bulbs. 

PODOTHEOA. — A genus of annuals of no great beauty. 
Tkey may be sown in the open borders in March or April, 
and come into bloom about June. F, capUata and P, gna- 
phaloides have yellow flowers, which are of the composite kind. 

PORPHYROCOMA. — P, lanceolata is a store evergreen soft- 
wooded shrub, bearing at the ends of its shoots a compact spike 
of violet-purple flowers, issuing from chocolate-coloured densely 
imbricated bracts ; it flowers during summer. The plant is 
easily multiplied by cuttings placed in a hot-bed, and grows 
well in a compost of loam and leaf-mould in equal proportions. 

PYROLIRION (Fire-lily).— Pretty greenhouse bulbs, which 
should be potted in sandy loam, and are the better for a little 
extra heat to start them into growth ; they are amaryllida- 
ceous, and multiply by ofligets. P. aureum has golden-coloured, 
P. flavum yellow, flowers : they flower about May or June. 

SCYPHANTHUS.— A handsome climbing plant, related 
to Loasa, and best treated as an annual. It may be grown in 
pots on trellises, or on the rafters of the greenhouse, or may 
he planted out for the summer in warm situations where the 
soil is light and dryish. In pots, it should be grown in a 
sandy mixture of loam and leaf-mould. The seeds should be 
sown in February, in a mild hot- bed, and nursed on till they 
are able to bear the temperature of the greenhouse. S. elegans 
has pretty yellow flowers, and comes into bloom towards the 
end of summer. 

SIEYERSI A. — Hardy perennials, with the habit and struc- 
ture of Geum, and requiring similar treatment. They are 
mostly dwarf plants, and grow in light garden-soil, increase 
being eflected by dividing the roots. S, montana and S* tri- 
fi(yra, both of which have yellow flowers, are pretty, and bloom 
in June and July. 
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STENOMESSOX.— Pretty amaryllidaceous bulbous plants 
of the smaller sort, mostlj requiring onlj greenhouse protec- 
tion. There are several species, of which S. croceum, orange; 
8. coccineum, scarlet ; and S. flavum, yellow, all blooming 
about May, afford a desirable variety. Like other bulbs of 
this class, they require to be kept dry when at rest, but should 
have an abundant supply of water while growing. A sandy 
mixture of loam and peat suits them best. 

TETRANEMA. — A pretty herbaceous evergreen plant, 
requiring a temperature intermediate between that of a stove 
and a greenhouse. The species T, mexicana has pretty pur- 
ple blossoms, produced in June and July. It should be potted 
in a compost of loam, peat, and leaf-mould, in equal parts ; 
and if kept rather dry and warm during winter, and gently 
excited in spring, it will grow and blossom in a close green- 
house for a great part of the summer. It ripens seed freely, 
by which it may be propagated ; the seed may be sown as 
soon as ripe, and kept in a warm greenhouse or pit. 

THOMASIA. — Greenhouse hard-wooded shrubs of a pecu- 
liar aspect, easily cultivated, and forming a pretty variety in 
a mixed collection. They increase by cuttings in sand, under 
bell-glasses ; and grow in turfy peat soil, with about a third 
part of sandy loam added. The plants should be rather closely 
topped and frequently repotted while young, to encourage 
growth, and to produce bushiness of habit ; but when a foot 
or so in height, they may be allowed to progress more 
slowly, and will flower abundantly. T, purpurea, purple, 
and T. solanacea, white, are perhaps the most useful 
species. 

UVULARIA. — A small group of hardy dwarf perennial 
plants, not very showy, but distinct, and worth a place in 
mixed borders. They grow freely in garden- soil, but prefer a 
situation cool in summer. They increase by division. U, 
perfolicUa and U. grandiflora, both yellow, blooming in May 
and June, are desirable kinds. 

CHAM-^NERION. — A genus of hardy herbaceous peren- 
nials of the easiest culture in the open ground, and of an 
ornamental character. C. spicatum, formerly called EpUo- 
hium angugtifolium, is very showy, bearing red flowers in July 
and August ; C. 8. alhifiorum is of the same habit, with white 
flowers ; C. rogmarinifolium and (7. Halleri (JEpikbium 
Dodoncei) both have red flowers in June, July, and August. 
They increase with facility by division of the root. 
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SPIR-^A. — A Tery interesting tribe of hardy plants^ some 
of them herbaceous perennials, others deciduous shrubs, hand- 
some when in flower ; nearly all bear white flowers in pyra- 
midal spikes. The herbaceous kinds are beautiful in pots or 
in the borders, and the shrubs are pretty in plantations and 
dressed grounds. The former are propagated by parting the 
roots and cuttings, and the latter by layers and cuttings of 
the young wood. The herbaceous kinds spread a good deal, 
and may be divided easily. This should be done as soon as 
the bloom declines. The rarer kinds should be potted until 
they have established themselres, and may then be planted in 
the open border ; the others may be parted, and planted out 
at once. The shrubs are very useful in clumps, and can be 
trained, or rather pruned, to any form. They should be 
layered in autumn ; a slit should be cut under a joint, and the 
branch pegged down below the surface ; the next autumn the 
layers may be cut off and planted in nursery beds, about a foot 
apart, to grow into strength ; they may be pruned into form 
Avhile there, and when they grow too large for their distance, 
every other plant may be taken up and planted in other beds, 
eighteen inches or two feet apart, or be placed at once where 
they are to remain. Of the perennials, S. Aruncus, S, pal- 
ftuxta, S* Filipendula, and S, F, multiplex are among the most 
ornamental ; they bloom from June to October. There are 
about forty shrubby species, of which we should select — 
8. hypericifoliaj white, April and May ; S. hella, rose, June 
to Sept-ember ; S. Doriglasii, rose, July and August ; S. opvli- 
folia, white, June and July ; S* ulmifolia, white, June and 
July ; S. arioB/olia, white, June to August. 

HOTEIA. — H, barbatUy formerly called Spircea Japonica, is 
a very handsome, hardy perennial, producing white flowers 
between April and July. It requires the same treatment as 
the herbaceous species of Spirceay and may be considered as 
one of the best of them for a select garden. 

SCHIZONOTIS.— A small set of hardy shrubs, separated 
from Spircea, and differing in having pinnate leaves. JS. tO" 
mentoms (Spircea LindUyana) blooms from May to September, 
having white flowers, and is a desirable, hardy shrub, requir- 
ing the same mode of management as the shrubby species of 
Spircea, from which this genus has been separated. 

A JUG A (Bugle). — A genus of hardy plants, containing 
several perennials and some annuals ; the latter are of little 

Y 
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interest in a garden ; but some of the former are neat plants 
for damp rock work, or for the flower borders in a cool situa- 
tion. They like a rather peaty soil, not liable to become ex- 
cessively dried up in summer ; under such circumstances, 
they flourish with little trouble after the first planting, until 
they require reducing within limit, for their habit is to spread 
more or less rapidly over the surface. They are readily in- 
creased by division. The best sorts are, A. alpmay blue ; A. 
genevensis, blue ; and A, reptans alba, white ; all flowering in 
the months of May and June, sometimes prolonged into July. 

CLIANTHU8 (Glory Pea). — This genus contains two 
species, of which the most important is (7. puniceiu, a noble 
plant, growing to the height of ten feet, in a straggling, branch- 
ing way, but sufliciently sturdy to train into a bush, if kept 
constantly topped while young. The flowers are large, pea- 
like, rich scarlet, and hang in loose racemes from the boughs 
in the early part of the summer ; the foliage is pinnate, and 
fresh-looking, when the plant is healthy, but the flowers are 
the most remarkable portion of the plant. The principal 
claim of the plant to notice is its very striking colour and 
climbing habit. It can be grown in a pot, on a good large 
straight pillar-trellis, as big round as the pot all the way up, but 
it is far better against a wall, or trained on the roof of a green- 
house ; it is not hardy, but it is not killed by a slight frost ; 
it is therefore set down as a frame plant, which, considering 
it climbs a considerable height is not quite the thing. Gut- 
tings strike easily in sand, on bottom heat ; the plant grows 
well in loam, peat, and sand ; it will grow well on a south 
wall, if protected by mats and litter about the roots through 
the winter. The cuttings, when rooted, should be kept in 
small pots until filled with roots, and not changed until it 
feels the want of room ; this check before any change, brings 
it into flower earlier than it would be brought if sdlowed to 
grow as fast as it would with ample room. When it is in the 
largest pot you mean it to occupy, place it where it is to run 
up, or find it a permanent trellis, on which it may be supported. 

TBilTOMA. — A genus of very pretty hardy herbaceous 
plants, requiring a light dry soil, and warm or sheltered situa- 
tion, in which they produce their upright spikes of drooping 
scarlet tubes, freely, in the autumnal months. They should 
have a border under shelter of a wall ; and the soil should be 
sandy. They throw out suckers from their roots, by which 
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they may be increased. T, UvariUy 1\ Burchellii, and T, pu- 
miia, are the preferable sorts, and the blossoms of all are of 
some shade of orange scarlet. 

ALBTRIS (Colic-root). — A North American genus of 
curious perennials^ hardj, but requiring a cool, moist situation, 
and a soil in which peat earth preponderates. They increase 
by offsets. A farinosa bears white flowers, in June. 

WITSENIA. — Greenhouse shrubs, of curious appearance, 
having grass-like, or rather iris-like leayes, arranged too in the 
same equitant manner. There are three or four species, but 
the best is W. corymboiOy which all through the summer bears 
branching heads of small pale blue flowers. It is a favourite 
among greenhouse plants, multiplies very fast by spreading 
offsets, and is not conspicuous until it has spread to a good- 
sized pot fulL When required to be increased, small portions 
may be easily removed from round the outside, so as scarcely 
to be missed from the old plant ; these are to be potted into 
sixty-sized pots, in three parts peat soil and one part sandy 
loam, with a good drainage at the bottom of the pot ; they 
should be placed on a shelf near the glass, and as soon as their 
roots fill the pots, they should be removed to size forty-eight, 
and from these to larger ones, the plant generally filling the 
top as fast as the roots fill the inside. They require, from the 
lightness of the soil, rather close attention to the watering ; 
and the plant soon looks untidy, if the dead leaves be not 
picked off as they decay. Few plants are more carelessly 
treated than old specimens of the Witsenia, and consequently 
they are rarely seen in good order, even at nurseries. 

ANACAMPSEKOS. — Small succulent plants, requiring the 
treatment of other greenhouse succulents. A, arachnoides 
and A, Jllamentosa, are amongst the most interesting species, 
which are grown for the appearance of their fleshy leaves, 
rather than for their flowers. 

ARCTOTIS (Bear's-ear). — Greenhouse composite perennial 
herbs, for the most part. They are of easy growth, in the 
ordinary mixture of loam and peat, and propagate by division. 
Some are showy, as A. grandijlora, which has large orange- 
coloured flowers from March to May. A, acaulis has yellow 
flowers from May to July. Many of the species are remark- 
able for having the under surface of their leaves covered with 
a* close white wool, and this, together with the form of the 
^^Tes, gives them a distinct appearance among other plants. 
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ASAKIJM (Asarabacca). — Hardy perennials, dwar^ aod 
remarkable more from the curious structure of their flowers, 
than for their beauty. They grow rapidly in a cool, moist 
soil, but are apt to dwindle in situations where the soil is hot 
and dry, otherwise they are perfectly hardy. They bloom in 
May and June, the colour of the flowers being purplish. A, 
canadense and A. virginicum may be selected. 

ASTRAGALUS (Milk Vetch).— A yeiy large femily of 
plants, all hardy, or nearly so, and the majority perenniaL The 
large species grow readily in the common borders, and the 
smaller ones should be planted on rock work. They are in- 
creased by seeds or by division, according to their habit. Of 
the smaller pretty species, are A, hypoglottis, purplish blue 
and white, June and July ; A, austriacuB, blue and purple, 
May and June ; A. Onobrychis, purple, or white, June and 
July ; A. odoratuSf pale yellow, June and July ; and A. mon- 
spessulanus, purple, June to August. A. cUopecuroides is a 
taller plant, with yellow flowers in a fox-tail-like head, in the 
months of June and July. 

NEPENTHES (Pitcher-plant). — A most extraordinary 
race of plants, the peculiarity of which lies in the organs 
called pitchers, from which the plants derive their name. 
The plants are shrubby, and the leaves have a most extraordi- 
nary appendage at the end of each, in the form of a complete 
pitcher with a lid to it, which opens and shuts at the pleasure 
of the plant, if we can imagine a plant to have a will of its 
own. This pitcher is partially filled with a liquid (hence its 
name) — a liquid distilled from the plant. The flowers are 
inconsiderable, and form no part of their claim as orna- 
mental subjects. They require the stove, and grow well in 
turfy peat soil, mixed with sphagnum, as used for orchids. 
Jf not grown too rapidly, they form handsome pyramidal trees, 
the single leaves expanding wider at the bottom, where they 
are fully developed, than those immediately above, and each tier 
upward being less grown, and consequently closer to the main 
stem. They should not be often re-potted, but should be put 
at once into pots that will admit of a* considerable growth. 
Many very noble specimens have been sacrificed by being ex- 
cited too much, and have gone off in consequence. Formerly 
N, distUlatoria was the most striking plant of this race known 
in cultivation, but the last few years have added several 
others, some of which are certainly handsomer than the old- 
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fashioned pitcher-plant. Of these, are iV. Bajlesiana, which 
has very large pitchers, spotted and blotched with crimson ; 
N. mtiguinea, also marked with crimson ; and N. albo-mar» 
ginata, which has a band of white wool round the edge of 
the pitcher, and is smaller than the others. We saj nothing 
of their flowers, because, in truth, the flowers are the least 
interesting parts. 

ATRA.GENE.— Dwarf hardy climbers of the Clematis 
family ; they grow freely in good garden soil of the common 
kind, and are increased by layers or by cuttings. A. dbirica 
has white, and A, atutriaca blue flowers, the former from March 
to May, the latter a month or two later. 

AUBRIETIA. — Pretty dwarf, spreading rock plants, multi- 
plyiDg to any extent by division of the plant ; growing in the 
commonest and poorest soiL They are especially proper for 
rockwork, and if planted in the mixed flower border, should 
have two or three stones placed about them, over which their 
hranches will prettily spread. The flowers are purple, from 
March to May. A. purpurea and A. deltoidea are worth growing. 

BETONICA (Betony). — Hardy perennials, requiring the 
treatment of Dracocephalum. B, grandifiorOy with purple 
flowers, in June and July, is a showy plant. 

BLECHNUM. — A genus of ferns, of i^hich several stove 
species, of elegant appearance, are easily cultivated in a hot- 
house. One hardy species, B, Spicant, is very elegant, and de- 
lights in cool, damp, shady places, and to be planted in peat 
soil. — See Moore^s Handbook of British Ferns. 

RICHARDIA. — B, cstkiopica, formerly known as Calla 
mikwpica, is a favourite greenhouse or window plant. It has 
largish somewhat arrow-shaped leaves, on longish erect stalks, 
and white, oddly-shaped, but very showy flowers, the white 
showy part being, however, not the flower, but that which 
covers them, an organ called a spathe. These plants require 
rest, which they take at the end of summer after bloom is 
over. Towards winter they begin to grow, and should be 
then repotted into a compost of one part good light loam, one 
part leaf-mould, and one part decayed manure, with sand, &c., 
as may be requisite. The suckers should be removed, if a 
single-stemmed vigorous plant is preferred, but if larger 
thicker plants are required, it is only to shift them on into 
larger vessels till they get a yard across, when they look very 
fine, but of course get cumbrous. Small single plants are 
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very pretty, and are certainly preferable for windows. The 
plants, which form thick fleshy tubers, are to be divided, 
when they are dry and at rest, and the lai^t tubers or offsets 
should be selected for flowering. These plants will grow all 
the winter, and come into a flowering state some time between 
January and May, according to the time they commenced 
their growth. 

CALTHA (Marsh-marigold). — A genus of hardy water- 
plants, perennials, of easy culture, and propagated by dividing 
the roots. They are suited for planting on the margin of a 
piece of water, where their showy blossoms look very brilliant 
The most ornamental is the double-flowered variety of the 
common species ((7. palvMrU flore-pleno), which blooms 
freely from March to May. Though growing best in the 
immediate vicinity of water, and most appropriate for rough 
scenery, they do very well in situations more remote from any 
body of water, if the soil is damp ; and the double variety 
above named is by no means a despicable object among hardy 
perennials in a mixed border. 

LUCULIA. — A small genus of very showy and ornamental 
shrubby plants, of which there are two species in cultivation, 
L, Finciana, the rarer of the two, which has lai^r and paler, 
that is, blush-coloured flowers during summer ; and L. gra- 
tissima, the flowers of which are of a deeper blush-pink, and 
are produced from October to Eebruaiy. This latter is a most 
fragrant and beautiful plant, which grows exceedingly well in 
a vinery, or even a moist stove, though it will succeed best in a 
greenhouse or conservatory. It is not very unlike a hydrangea, 
with smaller leaves, but very similar in habit, and the flowers, 
which are smaller, and in smaller heads, are borne at the ends 
of branches in a very similar way ; but the perfume is very 
fine. Some mystery has been made as to the growth of the 
plant ; and we are gravely told, that if it be allowed to bloom 
while young, it will often cause it to die. We have seen them 
do well in a common vinery, growing as free as any plant we 
know, and blooming each season from its young state upward. 
Cuttings may be taken from the ends of the shoots that have 
no bloom, and struck in sand under a bell-glass, with the aid 
of a common hot-bed of which the violent heat has gone off. 
As they become well rooted, they may be potted off in four- 
inch pots, and when they make a decided shoot upwards, the 
heart may be pinched out to cause lateral branches ; or if 
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there are any symptoms of laterals coming without stopping 
the main stem, it may be left, and the plant may grow bushy 
enough of itself. As the pots get filled with the roots, change 
from four-inch to five or six-inch pots, and so continue as long 
as the plant grows, until it is in the largest pot you intend it 
to occupy. The same kind of treatment suits the rarer kind. 

CANABINA. — A greenhouse perennial, with soft branching 
stems, and bell-shaped tawny-coloured blossoms, produced from 
January to April They propagate by cuttings, or by divi- 
sion ; and grow in a mixture of light peat and loam, in about 
equad parts. They are the better for a little extra warmth in 
the early stages of growth. 

CANNABIS (Hemp). — Annual, and hardy. The common 
hemp ((7. acUiva), though insignificant in its flowers, and some- 
what coarse, is yet a stately plant when grown freely, its erect 
branching stem reaching six or eight feet high, clothed with 
fine palmate foliage. It merely requires to be sown in com- 
mon garden-soil, and the plants thinned so as to stand out 
separately. One or two would be quite enough in a garden. 
In wilderness scenery they would be quite appropriate. 

RICINUS (Palma Christi).— For ordinary gardens, the 
E.coTnmunis, or Castor-oil plant, is suJBicient. It is one of those 
plants, which, wherever there is room for them, should always 
find a place, for the sake of their fine expansive palmate 
foliage. The flowers are curious, but not showy. The seeds 
should be sown in a hot-bed in February, and the young 
plants potted singly, and grown in the frame for a few weeks, 
then transferred to the greenhouse or a cooler frame, and 
finally hardened off in a cold-frame, ready for planting out by 
the end of June. The soil should be made rich for them ; for 
being grown on account of their foliage, it is desirable to 
encourage them, that the leaves may be fine and vigorous. 
The variety called B» c. minor is preferable, except where 
there is abundant space, when E. c. major may be grown ; 
the leaves of the latter are considerably the largest, though 
both are large. 

CASSIA. — A large genus, the species being mostly shrubs, 
and requiring stove heat ; and in the majority of cases having 
handsome pinnated foliage. There are some annuals, some of 
which furnish the senna of commerce. They may be raised 
from cuttings, planted in sand under bell-glasses, in a mode- 
rate heat ; and sometimes seeds are produced, from which, if 
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sown in heat, vigorous plants may be obtained. The compost 
for them should be of a light loamy character, such as sandy 
loam and peat mixed in equal proportions. They should not 
be too much excited, but grown on slowly. There are upwards 
of two hundred species known, of which about eighty have been 
introduced. C. florihunday and C» loevigata are showy, shrubby 
species, requiring a stove ; they bloom in summer. (7. corym- 
hosa and 0, JBarclai/ana, are showy greenhouse shrubs, flower- 
ing in July and August. (7. marylandica is the only intro- 
duced hardy perennial species, and this blooms from August to 
October. The flowers are in all cases yellow. 

CELSIA. — Hardy or frame annuals or biennials, of spiry 
habit, and having showy blossoms. They may be sown in the 
open borders, and thinned out for flowering, or raised in 
nursery-bedd, and transplanted. June is the time for sowing 
(7. Arcturm has yellow flowers, and (7. cretica has yellow and 
purple flowers, blooming from July to September ; they are 
biennials, and are hardy in light, dry soils and favourable 
situations ; but in cold unfavourable places, should be shel- 
tered in a frame during winter. C. orientalis is a hardy 
annual, with yellow flowers about August. 

CEPHALOTUS (New Holland Pitcher-plant).— The species 
is C. foUicidaris, a dwarf herb, among whose leaves, forming a 
tuft close to the ground, grow the curiously-formed bodies 
called pitchers, which constitute the chief interest of this 
plant, the flowers being small, and growing in a grass-like 
spike. This plant requires a temperature warmer than a 
greenhouse, and does very well in a stove, if not kept there in 
too hot and close a situation. It should be potted in turfy 
peat and chopped sphagnum, and should be kept constantly 
wet, as it grows naturally in boggy situations. If kept in 
any structure that is much ventilated, it should be covered 
with a bell-glass, which may be removed at night when the 
house is closed. 

DIONjEA (Venus Fly-trap). — This is a vegetable curiosity. 
Its leaves have a moveable and excitable appendage, which 
closes up like a gin-trap when certain hairs on its surface are 
touched, and imprisons whatever may have caused it to col- 
lapse ; thus various small insects are often caught, and hence 
its trivial name. It requires much the same treatment as 
Gephalotua. The species is D. Mtiscipula, a dwarf herb. 

CEEASTIUM. — Hardy perennials of the simplest culture, 
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propagatisg extensiTely by division, and spreading widely in 
dense masses over the ground. Such of the species as produce 
flowers lai^ enough to be showy are desirable subjects for 
rockwork ; of these are, (7. alpinum, C, latifolium, C. Umienr 
tommy and (7. grandJipyrvmy all dwarf, having white flowers, 
and blooming for a considerable period during summer. 

CHARLWOODIA.— Shrubs, with a slender yucca-like 
habit C, atutralis is a greenhouse species, and may be raised 
from the side shoots thrown out when the plant flowers or the 
centre is artificially destroyed. These shoots are to be taken 
off when a little hardened, and planted singly in moderate- 
sized pots of sandy soil, like cuttings, and kept close in a 
frame until rooted. Established plajits are to be grown in 
the greenhouse, in a mixture of peat and loam, shifted into 
larger pots from size to size as they advance. 

CHIKONIA. — A genus of greenhouse soft-wooded shrubs, 
of a very ornamental character. They propagate without 
difficulty by cuttings planted in sand, and put in a warm 
frame till rooted ; and when established should be grown in 
roughish sandy soil, composed of three-fourths peat to one- 
fourth loam, with a considerable admixture of pure sand. 
The pots must be well drained, and should not be over large. 
Considerable care is requisite not to over- water, especially in 
winter. The species have for the most part rose-coloured 
blossoms, and flower at difierent periods during summer, some- 
times for a long time in succession ; the most ornamental are, 
C, florSmnda, C. ghUinosay G. decussata, and C. fnUescevis, to 
all of which the above description applies. 

CLEMATIS (Virgin's-bower). — A large genus, almost all 
of which are climbers. The hardy kinds are of the simplest 
possible culture ; they are raised from seeds or layers, and 
grow freely in any moderately good ground. They are valu- 
able for covering walls, arbours, trellis-work, &c. Of these 
hardy kinds the best are, C, FUtmrnulay sweet-scented, white, 
July to October ; C. fiorida var, Sieboldii, white and purple. 
May to September ; C. ccerulea, bluish-lilac, June and July ; 
C, calycina, evergreen, cream-colour, April to June ; C. Hen- 
dermiii, purple, June to September ; and C, Viticella, blue, 
July to September. C. Sieboldii is worthy a place in the 
greenhouse, either grown on a large pot trellis, or trained on 
a rafter, C. graveolens is a slender kind, with creamy-yellow 
flowers, suitable for the greenhouse ; it blooms in July and 
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August. The genus contains some hardj perennuJs, which 
are managed like other herbaceous perennials ; of these the 
best is C7. tuhulo»ij which bears a profusion of blue flowers 
in summer and autumn. 

CLEOMK — ^This genus' contains several annual species, 
curious, rather pretty, and Tory distinct when in flower. 
The J should be raised from seeds in spring, in a frame, with 
slight warmth, potted off singly, and hardened subsequently, 
so as to be planted out in May, whoi they should be strong 
vigorous pbmts. They like a dry, warm situation. C hepta- 
phyllOj white, and C. specioswimOy purple, flowering through 
the latter part of the summer, are distinct and showy. One 
or two species are stove, sofi-wooded shrubs ; and there are 
some stove annual species. 

OOBXJBQHIA. — A fine genus of amaryllidaoeous bulbous 
plants, agreeing in treatment with Phycdla, and the allied 
genera. The Coburghias are greenhouse bulbs. C iTUMmata 
has scarlet drooping tubular flowers, in August and Septemb^ ; 
C. miniata, vermilion, in April and May ; C, versicolor, crim- 
son, green, and white, June and July. 

CORTUSA (Bear's-ear Sanicle).— a MaUkioli is a pretty 
dwarf herbaceous perennial, producing lilac flowers, from April 
to July. It may be grown on rockwork or in pots among 
alpine plants. 

CORYDALIS. — Pretty, hardy perenniab, related to Didy* 
tra, and requiring similar treatment C. ItUefi, yellow, summer ; 
C. Bibirica, yellow, summer ; and (7. nobiUs, straw-oolour, 
May, are desirable species to contrast with the rose-coloured 
Dielytras. 

SOHIZANTHUS. — Hardy annuals, and greenhouse bien- 
nials. The former class includes : S. pinnatu$, pale lilac and 
purple ; S. p. humilis, dwarfer, and deeper coloured ; S. p.ve- 
nustiLs, lilac and deep rose ; S. p. Friestii, white. The plant is 
branching, el^ant, and well-covered with bloom ; the flowers 
of an odd shape, with wings and lips of different colour. These 
not only run into one another, but every year give new 
varieties, that would easily be kept distinct, and deservedly so, 
were they perennials instead of annuals ; but they are not 
constant from seed, — ^no matter, they are a very pretty tribe 
of plants, and for pot culture as well as the borders are worthy 
of all gardens. Sown in the open borders, they bloom the 
more dwarf in proportion as the soil is poor ; but the best 
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waj to raise them is on a hot-bed in March ; prick them out in 
pots, a few in a pot, in April, and in May re-pot a number 
singly in fortj-eight-sized pots, in which to bloom. Turn the 
rest out in the borders, with the ball of earth whole, to form 
patches there. In June, the potted ones will bear shifting to 
a size twenty-four, and in these they will flower beautifully ; 
meanwhile those in the borders will make a great show, and 
from theyariety of colours, and the combinations of colour, they 
generally present, the patches will look far better than they 
would if the flowers were all of a colour. Soil for potting : 
two-thirds loam from rotted turves, one-third turfy peat. The 
greenhouse biennial section — which is only suitable for pot- 
culture, and diflers only in requiring to be sown in July, and 
kept through the winter in small pots, on a dry, airy, green- 
house shelf — includes S. retutus, Uookeri, and Grahami, which 
have a general resemblance, and bear flowers, in which some 
shade of rose or purple is contrasted with yellow. 

CYCAS. — A genus of palm-like plants, requiring the stove 
temperature. They are nearly allied to Zamia, and require 
similar treatment. The foliage of the species of Cycas is very 
elegantly feathered ; and the plants are very desirable in a 
stove collection. C. circincdis and C. revoltUa are the species 
most generally met with ; they flower but seldom, the beauty 
of the plants resting in their evergreen foliage. 

GTDONIA (Quince). — This is a genus of trees and shrubs. 
We notice it to include G. japonica, once known as PyruA 
japonicay which is one of the most brilliant of deciduous 
flowering shrubs, blooming in the depth of winter, and 
throughout the greater part of the year. The large scarlet 
flowers grow in clusters on the branches, and are very con- 
spicuous in winter, when the leaves are fallen ; they have been 
likened to " fairy fires," 

" That gleam and glow amid the wintry scene. 
Lighting their ruddy beacons at the sun. 
To melt away the snow." 

It is a free-growing plant in common garden soil, attains five 
or six feet in height, or more if trained against a wall, and is 
increased either by cuttings, layers, or suckers. It forms a 
beautiful lawn or shrubbery bush ; is equally desirable trained 
over the surface of a garden wall or building ; forms a very 
ornamental hedge ; or if trained up or " worked " on a clean 
stem, makes a very conspicuous email standard tree. The 
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plant is perfectly hardy, which, combined with its easy culture, 
recommends it to general favour. There are varieties with 
cream-coloured, and semi-double red flowers, but they are far 
inferior to the common kind. 

CYPELLA. — This genus of bulbous plants contains two 
species, both of which may be grown in a frame with protec- 
tion against frost in winter. They are small, but very beauti- 
ful, C. Herherti having orange-coloured flowers during the 
summer, and C, plumbea bluish flowers at the same season. 
They should be potted in a light compost of loam, peat, and 
leaf-mould, in equal proportions. C. plwmhea is now, by some, 
called Fhalocallis plumhecu 

CZACKIA (Bruno's-lily). — 0. lUiastrum is a pretty herba- 
ceous perennial, with white flowers, like an asphodel, blooming 
in May and June, and again in autumn. It is increased by- 
division, grows in common garden soil, and is quite hardy. 

STRELITZIA. — This is a genus of extraordinary-looking 
stove plants. Two kinds are familiar to us in all stove col- 
lections, as having a flag-like leaf, and a flower almost like 
the head of some gay bird, formed of orange and blue, and 
lasting a long time in flower, each individual blossom keeping 
in perfection a considerable time, and being succeeded by 
others as it decays. Loam, peat, and dung form the best 
compost for it, and it may be grown from one sized pot to 
another until a good specimen would fill the largest sized pot, 
and this would comprise so many hearts, as it were, that some 
one or other would be always in flower. There is, however, 
in all plants, a period of rest, and then the Strelitzia should 
be put in the coolest part of the stove, and have but little 
water. Whenever the largest sized pot is filled so close with 
roots as to starve the plant, it must be turned out, and some of 
the side oflsets removed, the mould shaken out enough to do this 
conveniently, and the roots a little trimmed. There should be 
some pains taken to keep two or three of the strongest to- 
gether to go into the same pot again. In short, no more 
ought to be taken away than enough to give tolerable room. 
The oflsets so parted must undergo the same treatment as the 
original, being changed from pot to pot till they arrive at the 
same perfection. We have seen them changed from the laigest 
pots to tubs, but plants get unwieldy then, and as they noTer 
grow tall, it is the less necessary to do so, and much better to 
part them. The kinds most desirable for general colLeciions, 
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are— aS'. regince and S. ovatOj the latter the smaller of the 
two, both haying the flowers orange and blue. 

DABOSOIA (St.Dabeoc's-heath).— A small, hardy, flowering 
shrab, requiring to be cultivated in peat soil, and associating 
well with the Andromedas, the smaller species of Rhodo- 
dendron, Epigsda, and the hardy heaths. 2>. polifolia has 
purple blossoms, D, p. alba has them white, both blooming 
from June to September. They are propagated by layering, 
and, except in requiring a moist peaty soil, ofler nothing pe- 
culiar in their general cultivation. Along with some of the 
dwarf heaths, they are suitable for planting as edgings to beds 
of American shrubs. 

DICTAMNUS (Praxinella).-— Tallish growing, and showy, 
hardy perennials, with leaves something like those of an ash- 
tree, hence the name fraxinella, or little fraonnus, the latter 
being the name of the ash. They grow in common garden soil, 
preferring that of a loamy nature. The root.s may be divided 
for the purpose of propagation ; or seeds, which are generally 
matured, may be sown for that purpose ; they should be sown 
about May, in open beds. 2>. Fraxinella is red, 2>. albua, 
white ; they bloom from May to July. 

OLERODBNDRON.— A large family of stove plants, that 
have been highly popular for some years, and, except a few of 
the species, more so than they deserve. The cuttings, which 
should be the unblooming side shoots, root freely in the soil in 
which they grow, which should be loam, peat, and dung, equal 
parts ; they root best with a little bottom heat. They only 
require to be grown from small to larger pots, as they advance, 
until the plant will fill a pot of twelve inches, and bloom 
every year, the plants being cut close down annually. 
The best are, C»faUax superhum, 0» squamatum, and C^pani- 
cutaturriy all -having large, vine-like leaves, which form a 
rich and noble-looking bush, the shoots being surmounted 
with a large, pyramidal panicle of brilliant scarlet, the indi- 
vidual flowers of which are not very unlike a fine scarlet gera- 
nium ; these come into flower in July and August, and last 
for a long time in beauty, if not kept too hot and close. C, 
fragrans flore-pleno is another very desirable kind, on account 
of the rich fragrance of its blush-coloured heads of blossoms, 
which grow in bunches, something like an hydrangea ; this 
continues blooming at intervals through the autumn. C. 
^lendens is a splendid scarlet-flowered evergreen stove climber, 
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bloomiDg at all seasons, according to its growth ; and is ad- 
mirably contrasted by C, scandenSf white, with red eye, haying 
the same habit. These climbing species must not be cut down 
annually, like the others. They all require plenty of nourish- 
ment. 

DI SANDRA. — A trailing greenhouse plant, often seen 
growing in windows, its long slender stems hanging down 
from the pot, clothed all down with roundish leaves, and bear- 
ing small yellow flowers, not at all striking in appearance, 
about May and June. The plant is cultiyated, probably, more 
on account of its freedom of growth, and its verdure, than 
for the sake of its flowers. It grows well in any light loamy 
compost, and is increased by cuttings. 

E RPETION. — A small genus of dwarf, tufted-growing, herba- 
ceous plants, closely allied to the violets. There are two species, 
£, reniforme and E, hederciceum, in both of which the blos- 
soms are white and lilac, and are produced between May and 
September. They are not quite hardy, but may be preserved, 
with the choicer alpine plants, in a frame from which frost is 
just excluded. Their habit is a little creeping, like that of 
some of the violets, spreading in dense tufts, so as to cover 
the surface of the soil in which they are grown. In conse- 
quence of this creeping, rooting habit, they are very readily 
multiplied by division. The proper soil for them is peat 
earth, made rather sandy, the pots being well drained. 

EUCALYPTUS (Gum-tree). — A large genus of green- 
house evergreen shrubs, or rather trees, the majority of which 
are far too large and coarse in their habit of growth for select 
collections. They furnish much of the timber of Australia. 
£. macrocarpa is, however, a very handsome evergreen shrub, 
of moderate dimensions, which produces its tassel-like bunches 
of red thready blossoms, in the summer season. They grow 
readily in a compost of loam three parts, and peat one part, 
with the ordinary treatment of the coarser greenhouse shrubs. 

EUTAXIA. — A small genus of pea-flowered evergreen 
greenhouse shrubs, with neat opposite leaves, arranged in four 
rows ; the flowers, which are very thickly produced from the 
axils of the leaves, are of a deep yellow, tinged with reddish 
brown, / and they are produced from March to June. The 
species are free-growing plants of the hard- wooded section, 
and require treatment similar to DUlwynta, Choroxema^ &c. 
E, myrtifolia is the conunoner kind. 
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PICUS (Fig-tree). — A large family of evergreen Bhrubs, 
mostlj requiring a stoye temperature. There are, however, 
two or three species which grow well in a greenhouse tempera- 
tare^ and are very desirable evergreens, of the easiest culture, 
rootiog from cuttings planted in any sandy soil, and placed in 
a frame ; and growing freely in a compost such as is used for 
the majority of greenhouse plants. The most interesting for 
this purpose are F. ekutica, which has very large and thick 
elliptical leaves, and F, stiptUaceaf a small, ivy-habited, creep- 
ing, rooting-stemmed species, with leaves almost heart-shaped. 
These are both good plants for window-culture, especially the 
former, which has a noble aspect. It is one of the plants 
whose milky juice forms India-rubber ; and is hence called the 
India rubber-tree. There are no conspicuous flowers. 

FRANCISCEA. — A very ornamental genus of stove shrubs, 
requiring to be grown in a rough, turfy compost, of three-parts 
peat to one part loam. They are raised from cuttings planted 
in sand, under bell-glasses, in a moderate heat. The cuttings, 
when rooted, must be potted into small pots, in compost like 
that indicated above^ but rather more sandy ; they require to 
he kept in a moist stove temperature while growing, and 
should be tested by placing them in a drier and somewhat 
cooler temperature after each growth is completed ; the pots 
heing changed for larger ones as often as the roots become 
thick around the ball of earth. The larger plants flower 
freely, and should be slightly pruned in annually, before 
they are excited to renew their growth ; this keeps them 
within bounds, and of neat form. There are several very 
showy kinds : F, unifiora and F. latifolia, both open purple, 
and change paler, becoming almost white ; the former blooms 
all the year, the latter from April to November, and both are 
highly odoriferous. F. villosa is similar, but of a different 
blooming habit, and the change of colour is less striking ; F. 
hydrangceformis is a much larger-leaved plant, with a close 
head of purple flowers, terminating the upright shoots, like 
the bloom of an hydrangea ; these two flower from April to 
November. It is one of the most ornamental genera of stove 
shrubs. 

FRANCO A. — Pretty frame plants, of herbaceous habit, 
'writh showy spikes of flowers. They are best raised from seeds 
sown in July, in light soil, the pots being kept in a cool frame. 
The young plants are to be potted singly, and kept in rather 
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small pots through the winter, unless thej can he put on a 
greenhouse shelf, where thej would continue growing all the 
winter. In spring, they must he shifted into larger pots, as 
the previous ones hecome filled with roots ; and ahout July 
and August they come into flower, and are very pretty, either 
hloomed in pots, or planted out in the flower herders, ahout 
May, when there is no further danger from frost. F, soncki- 
folia has purple flowers, F. appendiculata, pink, and F. ramosa, 
white. They do not require any amount of heat, and the pro- 
tection of a frame is sufficient for them, if they are not kept 
too damp at the root. 

GAGE A. — A genus of hardy hulhs, closely related to Omi- 
thogalum, and requiring the same treatment ; they all produce 
yellow, or yellowish hlossoms, and all hloom hetween March 
and May. G, ItUea, G, glauca, and G. minima, are among the 
earlier flowering of the species. 

GNIDI A. — One of the simpler forms of hard-wooded green- 
house shruhs, of slender hranching hahit, and neat foliage, 
hut not producing very conspicuous flowers. They are raised 
from cuttings, treated like those of the heath family ; and 
require very similar general management. Turfy peat soil, 
intermixed with ahout a fourth part of light loam, and made 
rather sandy, is the most suitahle compost for them. G. pini* 
Jolia, yellowish white, May and June, and G. simplex, yellow, 
May to Novemher, are distinct sorts, and hoth produce their 
hlossoms in heads at the tops of the shoots. 

GRIFFINIA. — Stove bulbs of the amaryllidaceous family. 
They are very distinct dwarf plants, with blue flowers ; in 
G. hyadnthina having a white centre, and blooming from June 
to September. This is the most interesting of the species. 
Its general treatment should be the same as that given to the 
stove species of Am^aryllis, 

GYPSOPHILA. — Hardy perennials with one or two ex- 
ceptions. Some of the species are pretty, but they are not 
showy ; they produce a number of small flowers, usually white, 
on thin, much-branched stems. G. IcUifolia, G. actUifolia, and 
G, repens, are pretty kinds with white flowers ; G. collina, G. 
tenuifolia, and G, graminea have reddish flowers, they bloom 
from June to August. All the smaller species of the genus, 
which is rather extensive, are very well adapted for rockwork. 
They like a dryish soil, especially if intermixed with calcareous 
matter, or old lime^ or brick rubbish. They must be propa- 
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gated by seeds or cuttings ; their tap-rooted habit not gene^ 
rallj admitting of safe increase bj division. 

HELLEBORUS (Hellebore).— Hardy perennials, of easy 
culture, growing in good garden soil, and increasing by divid- 
ing the roots in the dormant season. It is rather a desirable 
family, containing J7. niger, the Christmas rose, a dwarf, tufted 
species, which flowers all through the winter, having large 
white blossoms ; H. fostidu8, which has a branching head of 
greenish flowers, edged with livid purple, in February and 
March ; and a dozen other species, — of which H. purpurascens, 
purplish, March and April ; ff. olympUnis, greenish, February 
and March, and H, atroruhens, purple, March and April, are 
the most desirable. 

HEMEROCALLIS (Day-lily).— A genus of hardy herbs, 
rather coarse-looking, and possessing the property of producing 
blooms that last but one day — hence the trivial name. 
They are of the simplest culture, growing readily in the 
ordinary soil of gardens, and «propagated by separating the 
plants. H.fiava has yellow, and H. fulva copper-coloured 
flowers, which are pretty freely produced from June to 
August. 

HESPERANTHA (Evening-flower).— One of the genera of 
greenhouse or frame bulbs allied to /ana, and requiring the 
same mode of management. The flowers are white, in some 
species tinged with brown. H, pilosa and H. angvMa flower 
in April and May ; H. graminifoliay in August and Sep- 
tember. 

HESPERIS (Rocket).— Some of the varieties of the com- 
mon Rocket (H. matronalis) are very great favourites in 
flower-gardens. The double white and the double purple are 
the best of these, and they bloom between May and August. 
They are rather ticklish subjects to manage, especially in old 
gardens or in confined situations ; they love fresh soil and an 
open situation. A light loam is the best for them, but if 
an artificial compost has to be made up for them, as it should 
if they are required in perfection, a third-part of sandy peat 
mixed with a portion of heavier loam will grow them very 
well. Next to soil, the great secret of success is, not to let 
them stand too long in a place; under such circumstances 
they are sure to dwindle. They ought to be taken up and 
divided every second year, soon after they have done flowering,— 
that is, early in autumn, — and replanted in fresh soiL To have 

z 
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a display of healthy plants every year, they should he divided 
into two sets ; those plants respectively which have bloomed 
in their second year, if taken up in each successive autumn 
and divided, will furnish a constant supply of young plants, 
which should not be allowed to flower in the following sum- 
mer, and will then bloom vigorously in the second year from 
their transplantation. One reason why this constant trans- 
plantation is necessary is, that the plant, in its original state, 
is naturally a biennial, perishing after it has produced flowers. 
The other species, most of which are also biennials, are unim- 
portant compared with the varieties above alluded to. 

HIBBERTIA. — A genus of greenhouse shrubby plants, 
two or three of which are also creepers. Of this habit are, 
ff. volvhilis and H» grossiilaricefolia, which bear yellow butter- 
cup-like flowers, from March to September. Of the dwarfer 
shrubby species, M, perfolicUa, blooming in May ; ff, corifolia, 
blooming from June to October ; and H. Cunninghami^ bloom- 
ing in June, are rather showy or pretty. They are raised 
from cuttings planted under a bell-glass in sand, and grow in 
a mixture of equal parts sandy loam and peat. They are all 
evergreen shrubs, and all have yellow blossoms. 

HOUSTONIA.^Pretty little tufted perennial herbs, asso- 
ciating in size and general management with the alpinea. A 
sandy mixture of three parts peat to one of loam suits them, 
and they multiply by the process of division. H, ccenUea is 
a very pretty plant, not more than three inches high, with com- 
paratively large and numerous bluish-lilac flowers, developed 
during the summer months between May and August ; H, 
serpyllifolia, has the flowers white. 

HUNNEMANIA. — H. fumaricBfoUa is a hardy biennial, 
with all the habit and appearance of the EackschoUziaSy and 
requiring similar culture. Its flowers are yellow, poppy-like, 
and produced from July to October. 

JASIONE (Sheep*s-scabious). — Pretty dwarf plants, bearing 
blue flowers in heads. J. montana is an annual, found wild 
in many parts of Britain, and has a very pretty appearance 
during June and July, its flowering season, from the exceed- 
ingly numerous heads of pale-blue blossoms which terminate 
each of its branchy shoots. J, perennis is larger, more 
showy, and, as its name implies, a perennial phmt. The 
former may be sown in the borders in March, and requires no 
other care than thinning if the plants come up too thick ; the 
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other is increased by seedsy or by division, and requires but 
little care after being planted in the flower-border. 

KEBBIA. — K. japaniea is a well-known shrub, with green 
iixms and yellow flowers, often met with trained against walls 
and fences in old gardens. It blooms &om May to September. 
It is a firee-growing plant, adapted for such situations, and is 
readily incr^ued by suckers, growing best in light soils. The 
double-flowered variety is the best. 

LEONOTIS (Lion*8-ear). — L. Ltonurus is one of the free- 
growing soft-wooded greenhouse shrubs, which when grown 
vigorously become very ornamental, firom the profusion of 
orange-coloured labiate flowers produced in whorls at the 
axils of the leaves ; these flowers are produced in the autumn 
months. Cuttings may be planted early in spring, and root 
readily in bottom heat. When rooted, they should be potted 
into a rich, light, loamy soil, hardened ofl* as soon as possible 
to the greenhouse temperature ; continually stopped to induce 
bnshiness of growth ; and shifted as flist as the pots fiU with 
roots, to give strength to the plants. By the beginning of 
May they may be transferred to cold frames ; and during the 
summer they are quite as well grown exposed in the open air, 
so that care be taken that they do not become parched, which 
destroys their foliage. After the beginning of August, the 
shoots should not be topped, but allowed to grow away for 
blooming ; or if stronger spikes of bloom are required, the 
stopping may be discontinued earlier. The object of stopping 
is, however, to produce a rery bushy plant, that may yield a 
large number of flowering shoots. There is no difficulty in 
cultivating the plant, which, when established, should be 
grown in rich loam. With this, and other similar free- 
growing plants, it is better to raise young ones annually, than 
to attempt to prune back or otherwise renovate the old speci- 
mens. They are chiefly to be preserved to furnish cuttings 
in the spring. 

LEPTOSPERMUM (South-sea Myrtle).— One of the famUies 
of greenhouse myrtaceous shrubs, which may be grown exactly 
in the same manner as Metrosideros. They are neat, but pos- 
sess no remarkable attractions ; neyertheless, one or two of 
them are worth introducing in a mixed collection. X. grandv- 
pyrwm, and X. lanigtrumy which have white flowers in June 
and July, may be quoted as favourable examples of the 
genus. 
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LIBERTIA. — Beautiful Iris-like plants, of wUch one 
species, L. grandiJlorcL, with white flowers firom April to Sep* 
tember, is hard j ; and three other species, also beEuring vhite 
flowers through the summer, require the protection of a frame 
or cool greenhouse ; these are, Z. paniculata, L, formosa^ and 
Jj. jndchelld. Thej are perennial herbaceous plants, and, ex- 
cepting the peculiarities of temperature alreadj noticed, may 
be treated exactly like the herbaceous Irises. 

LODDIGESIA- — L. ozalidifoiia is a greenhouse shrub, with 
neat oxalis-like foliage, but rather insignificant blush-coloured 
pea-like flowers. It propagates readily from cuttings, and 
may be potted, when rooted, in a compost of three-fourths peat- 
earth and one-fourth sandy loam. 

LYSINEMA. — A genus of rigid evergreen greenhouse 
shrubs, scarcely different from JEpacris, and requiring exactly 
similar management. L. pungens, white, and Z. roseum, rose- 
colour, both blooming in spring and early summer, are dis- 
tinct and pretty. 

MAD ARIA. — Hardy annuals, showy, but rather common- 
place in their appearance. Jf. elegans bears a profusion of 
good-sized golden-coloured flowers, which have a ring of brown- 
ish blotches on the petals, around the central disk. It may 
be sown in the open border in March and April. 

MELASTOMA. — A fine group of shrubby plants, mostly 
vigorous in habit, generally regarded as stove plants, but re- 
quiring the extra heat of a hot-house only for a few months 
in the spring. They may therefore be grown in a frame, and 
transferred to the greenhouse, after its usual occupants are 
placed elsewhere, in the same way as tender annuals are gene 
rally accommodated. They strike freely from cuttings, and 
only require to be shifted on into larger pots as they get full 
of roots. Cuttings taken very early in spring, might he 
bloomed during summer. In winter they require a dryish 
atmosphere, something warmer than a greenhouse. J/, ma/a- 
bathricum is the best species for this kind of treatment; it 
bears large rose-coloured flowers, which would be expanded 
towards the end of summer. The soil for them should be 
equal parts of good loam and peat earth. 

PLEROMA. — A genus closely allied to Melcutoma* /• 
elegans is a beautiful purple-flowered species, which requires a 
temperature intermediate between a stove and greenhouse, but 
may be grown very well in a greenhouse, if carefully sheltered 
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(be colder parts of the year ; and, under such treatment, 

xs much'richer-coloured flowers than when grown in a higher 

iperature. The blooms are rerj large, of a beautiful colour. 

OH^TOGASTRA. — A melastomaceous genus. C. ttrigosa 

i slender twiggy plant, with something the appearance of 

; old Fuchsia microphyUa, only not, like that, pyramidal in 

habit. It bears pretty rose-coloured flowers during sum- 

sr, and may be successfully grown in a warm greenhouse 

ider the management recommended for MeUutoma^ only, 

ing quite a small plant, it will not require shifting into pots 

80 large a size. The soil for this should be made rather 

re sandy. 

MIRBELIA. — A pretty fieunily of greenhouse erergreen 
v-flowered shrubs, requiring the treatment of Ckorozema. 
. speciosa, and If. diUUdta^ both of which hare purple 
wers, and come into blossom between May and August, are 
aong the more showy of the species, of which there are some 
X or eight in cultiration. 

MONARDA. — A small genus of hardy perennials, with 
horls of labiate flowers, the plants having an odour compared 
> bergamot. They are increased by division of the root, and 
)urish in the ordinary soil of gardens. M, didyma has 
arlet flowers ; a variety of it, white flowers ; M, fattdosa, 
purple : they bloom in the summer months. 

LIMNANTHBS.— Annuals, of trailing habit, with neat 
but not showy flowers. Though not strictly hardy, they may 
be sown in the open borders in March, and again in April for 
succession. They are not very particular as to soil, but prefer 
a moist situation. L, Doughmi has white flowers with a yellow 
centre ; L. rosea has light rosy blossoms ; like similar annuals, 
they flower in about six weeks from the time of sowing. 

HUGELIA. — Annuals, allied to Gilia, and flourishing under 
the same treatment. H, densiflora and H. elongata have blue 
flowers, in June and July. 

MUSCARI (Grape Hyacinth). — Hardy dwarf bulbs, which 
multiply by means of oflisets, and are in some cases troublesome 
to extirpate, when once introduced to a spot of ground, 
owing to the numerous minute offsets they produce. They are 
by no means particular as to soil. The bulbs should remain 
in the soil from year to year, and not be taken up and dried ; 
and every third or fourth, they may be taken up and replanted 
again at once ; this may be done in September, or early in 
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October, before tbe j b^in to grow. Tbej bloom in Harcli and 
April, M. hoiryaidei bearing brigbt blae, or, in a yariet j, wliite, 
and Jf. racemotum, dark bine flowers, in a grape-like cluster ; 
M. comosum and M. c monstrosunif pnrple flowers, in a kind 
of feathery bead. 

NERINK — ^Amaryllidaoeous bnlbs, all of which maj be 
coltiyated in a greenhouse. Thej require the same treatment 
as Amaryllis, Some of the more beantifnl of the species are 
N. coruscay scarlet, Jnly to September ; N, vfututOj rose, June 
to August ; N. pulchella, red, July to September ; N, imJu* 
IcUiij pink, September and October ; and iV. iamiensU, red, 
September and October. The latter is the Guernsey lilj, of 
which large quantities of flowering bulbs are annually imported. 
OXTURA. — A showy annual, like the annual chrysanthe- 
mums, producing yellow flowers edged with white in June and 
July. It should be sown in the open border, in March and 
April, and thinned out ; and requires no other culture. 

PARDANTHUS. — Hardy perennials, requiring a some- 
what sheltered situation, and dry or well-drained soil, and in 
other respects assimilating in cultiTation with Iru, to which 
it is closely allied. P. chinensis has orange-coloured flowers, 
spotted with deeper orange, and blooms in June and Jnlj ; 
jP. nepalerms is another orange-flowered species. 

DI£T£S. — D, iridioides is a handsome Iris-like plant, re- 
quiring the protection of a frame, and growing freely in light 
loamy soil ; it increases readily by division. The flowers are 
white, with a beautiful orange blotch on each dirision of the 
corolla ; it blooms during summer. 

PENTHORU M.— A hardy succulent-leaved perennial, pro- 
ducing corymbs of orange-yellow flowers in July and August. 
Tlie species is P. xdoides. It grows in common soil, and in- 
creases by dirision. 

PHYTEUMA. — Handsome, hardy perennials, of easy cul- 
ture in a dryish situation, and in good garden soil. P. comO' 
sum is a fine dark blue species, blooming in June and Julj. 
The common P. arbiculare is also a very pretty plant ; the 
flowers are blue, and appear frt>m June to August. There are 
about a score of species. They are multiplied either by seeds 
or by division. 

PODOLOBIUM.— Greenhouse evergreen shrubs, with holly- 
like leaves and pea-like flowers. They may be managed as 
DiUieynia, P. staurophyllum and P. trUobaium are two veiy 
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showy orange-flowered species^ blooming, as they all do, in the 
Bpring months. 

PULTEN JE A. — Handsome greenhouse evergreens, with pea- 
like flowers. They may be treated as DUlwynia. P. suhum- 
hdlata, F.JUxilis, P. daphnoides, and P. stipiUariSy all have 
yellow blossoms, and bloom in the spring. 

SALPIGLOSSIS. — A genus of biennials, requiring the 
protection of a frame in winter, and, except in very sheltered 
situations, where they may be planted out in summer, suited 
rather for pot-culture in-doors than for the open air. They 
may be managed very much in the same way as the biennial 
species of Sdiiaanthus, There are several varieties, and a 
packet of seeds yields many variations : but the principal 
recognised kinds are 8. atropurpurea, purple ; S. titraminea, 
straw-coloured ; aS^. pictaj variegated, on a whitish ground 
colour ; S, Barclayana, brown and yellow. All these are 
more or less veined with deeper colour, and are varieties of 
one species. They come Into flower from June to August, 
and, when well cultivated, are showy plants. 

QUAMOCLIT. — A genus of pretty half-hardy convolvula- 
ceous climbers, which should be raised in a mild hot-bed 
about March, kept in frames until May, and so hardened off 
before flnal planting out as to bear the exposure without 
injury. They make pretty climbers for the flower-garden ; for, 
though their flowers are small, they are brilliantly coloured. 
Q. vulgaris has the leaves much cut, and, together with Q, 
cocdneaf which is sold in the seed-shops as the scarlet con- 
volvulus, has the flowers bright scarlet or crimson ; they are 
in bloom from July to September. 

TRITONIA. — A genus of iridaceous plants, closely allied to 
the Ixias, and requiring very similar management. T. aurea, a 
recently introduced plant, has splendid orange-coloured flowers, 
and, treated like the better kinds of Gladiolus, makes a splendid 
bed in the flower-garden. T, crocata is a showy, free-flowering, 
dwarf species, very well adapted for pot-culture, as are the 
majority of the species; it has deep-orange or vermilion- 
coloured flowers : T. rosea is white and rose ; T. fucataj yellow 
and scarlet. They bloom in the summer months. 

BIDISCUS. — Curious and rather pretty hardy annuals of 
the umbelliferous order. There are two, one with white, the 
other with blue flowers, but the latter only is now met with in 
cnltiyation. It is called D. ccendeus, and blooms from July 
^ September. It should have the usual treatment of hardy 
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or half-hardj annuals ; that is, sown in March in a sheltered 
spot for transplantation, to supply the earliest bloom ; and in 
the open border later, to bloom where sown. 

SPARAXIS. — A family of showy iridaceous bulbs, requir- 
ing a frame or greenhouse, that is to say, protection from frost 
and damp, as with Ixia, to which genus this is closely allied. 
JS» tricotor, S. versicolor, and S. grandifiora^ are fine «pecies, 
between which seedling varieties of great beauty have been 
raised. They bloom in April and May. 

VALLISNERIA. — A curiosity, which is worth the atten- 
tion of all garden amateurs. It is an • aquatic, and is one of 
the many subjects of deep interest which nature offers to the 
contemplative mind, without any of the attractions conven- 
tionally styled beauty. It may be grown in the window of a 
living-room, planted in a deep clear glass cylinder, the root 
being fixed among some soil at the bottom, and the glass kept 
filled with clear water, which should be changed or overflowed 
about once a- week. The plant , grows entirely under water, 
except its tiny flowers, which, attached to the roots by long, 
thread-like, spirally-turned stalks, just reach the surface to 
develop themselves. The species is V. spiralis ; it may be 
grown in a hot-house, or greenhouse, or in the open cistern, or 
in a window, with equal facility. 

UVULARIA. — Neat, hardy, herbaceous perennials, dwarf, 
with lily-like leaves, and yellow flowers. They grow with 
ordinary attention in the common soil of gardens, preferring a 
cool situation, without stagnant moisture, and are propagated 
by division. U. per/oliata and U. grandiflora, both flowering 
about May and June, are fair representatives of the half-dozen 
kinds composing the genus. 

XERANTHEMUM.— A genus of hardy annuals of the 
composite kind, of which two varieties are among the common 
annuals now almost expelled from gardens by the gayer annuals 
from California and elsewhere. They must not be confounded 
with the showy yellow and white everlasting flowers (as they 
lire called) which have been, and indeed now are sometimes 
named Xeranthemums. The species mostly cultivated is X 
an;iMw»i, of which roseum has purplish-rose flowers, and album 
has white blossoms ; their general blooming season is July and 
August. They are among the most easily cultivated annuals, 
requiring only to be sown about the end of March, in the open 
border, and thinned out for flowering. A succession may be 
sown a month later than the first sowing, if it b required. 
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CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS FOR THE FLOWER 
GARDEN, SHRUBBERY, AND GREENHOUSE. 



Bt tbe commencement of the 
new year, all our alterations, re- 
movals, turf-laying, gravel-making, 
box-edffings and other ground- 
work womd be drawing to a close. 
We do not deny that tliey can be 
carried on far later, but an Eng- 
lish winter can be little depended 
on for fine weather ; and both wet 
and frost in extreme will frustrate 
our best endeavours. On this 
account we ought always to be 
I'eady with our proper amount of 
labour in October, and from that 
time, until all is done, lose not a 
single fine day. Again, as plant- 
ing is always a check upon trees, 
mih. all the care we can use, the 
trees and shrubs we require should 
never be taken up till we are 
ready to plant them ; for, in how- 
ever few cases it may be fatal, 
it is always more or less inju- 
rious to keep the plants out of the 
ground. No digging or trenching 
can go on with advantage in wet 
weather: it may go on well in 
frosty weather ; though when the 
earth is frozen very hard there is 
more labour attached to the job, 
and it goes on slower. The work, 
however, is quite as well done, 
and often, if the men do their 
duty with the pickaxe and break 
the lumps a little, it is of great 
service to bury frozen earth and 
bring up the lower spit to freeze. 



However, for progress, dry mode- 
rate weather is the most advan* 
tageoQs. Being ready for the 
work in October, vou may, never- 
theless, be stopped altogether by 
excessive wet for a considerable 
time, and the intervals of fine 
weather may not be long enougii 
to permit the soil to dry ; all this 
should be well considered, and no 
work should be wilfully put off to 
a later period. January may be 
mild open weather, or colcf dry 
weather ; in which case, whatever 
is left undone should be done with- 
out delay. All newly-phuited trees 
should he examined ; their stakes 
may have been disturbed, or their 
fastenings come loose ; and unless 
these things are set to rights at 
once, they would suffer greatly. 

Collecting Manures. — This is a 
general sort of duty in the winter 
months. Peat-earth, road-drift, 
dead leaves and vegetable matter, 
sand, marl, loam, turves for rot- 
ting in heaps ; horse, cow, sheep's, 
poultry, and pigs' dung, and all 
other stuffs useful in composts, 
should be gathered together, but 
always in separate heaps, to lie 
until wanted. The turves to lay 
and rot ought not to be cut more 
than two inches thick ; and those 
who cannot obtain them any other 
or cheaper way, should buy them 
as if for laying down on a plot, 

a 
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and pile them in a heap; for this is, 
after all, worth every penny that 
is paid, for the- ffround-work or 
staple matter in m kinds of com- 
posts. The great drawback is the 
quantity of grubs usually found 
in the roots of grass ; but these 
must be got rid of by hand-pick- 
ing. Set a boy to remove the 
turves from one another and pick 
out all the vermin he sees be- 
tween them, whether slug, wire- 
worm, or grub, and pile them in a 
fresh place; the vermin usually get 
to the part where the turves meet, 
for the sake of the air. Picking 
them in this way clears away two- 
thirds the first picking ; in another 
week or two, remove them back 
to the first place, and you will 
find another lot ; and about the 
third or fourth picking will get 
rid of all but a few stragglers. 
At the end of a year the turves are 
to be disturbed by cutting thin 
slices all down with a very sharp 
spade, and mixing it, choj^ping 
the stuff and knocking it to 
pieces ; when any wire - worm, 
grub, slug, or other vermin that 
liappens to be left, is generally 
exposed and must be destroyed, if 
the spade has not already cut it 
in half. The peat, dungs, vege- 
tables, &c. must each be kept in 
its distinct heap, to be ready 
when wanted. Leaves take two 
years to rot, and sometimes more; 
turves will be over three, although 
useable at the end of two. The 
refuse or spent dun^ of melon 
and cucumber beds laid one year 
together after it is done with for 
the frame, is always valuable ; for 
with all flowers, dung of any sort 
should be well rotted. 

Pruning and Nailing Climbing 
Plants, both those which are 



fresh planted, and others that have 
been established some time, roaj 
be done in all the winter months 
when the weatherpermits. Eoses, 
Pyrus japonica. Wistaria sinensis, 
jasmine, honeysuckle and manj 
otherclimbers, may be now phmted 
for the first time, and be spurred 
in; but all the weakly branches 
may be cut away, and the strong 
ones nailed out at proper dis- 
tances, whether horizontal or fan- 
fashion. 

Pruning generally. — ^Lilacs, la- 
burnums, and almonds, which have 
their set times for spring nrunin^. 
may nevertheless be touched tins 
month, whenever the quantity re- 
quiring to be done shall cause you 
to have it some time about ; for 
amateurs have not always the re- 
quisite strength of hands to do 
any thing rapidly; and where a 
man does every thing with his 
own hands, and trusts nobody, be 
can hardly begin too early, though 
it would be very easy to besin too 
late ; that is, so late as to be use- 
less. It must be recollected, that all 
flowering shrubs show their bloom- 
buds early, and must be touched 
sparingly with the knife ; for the 
proper time to do the heavy work 
is directly the bloom is over; but 
all thin snoots, where they are too 
crowded and have no flowers on 
them, or rather, no bloom-buds, 
may be taken away clean. Where 
the branches have bloom-buds on 
them, we must naturally spare them 
until they have bloomed. Lilacs, 
Dcutzia scabra, and some others 
which grow before they flower, 
nevertheless show by the boldness 
of their buds which snoots are like- 
ly to bloom; and all the spring 
praning required is the removal of 
such small wood as is not likely to 
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prodaoe flowers, and can be spared 
with advantage. 

Preparing for early Flowers. — 
It may be generally assnmed that 
nothing in a state of growth can 
stand the changeable out-of-door 
climate till the middle of May ; 
therefore, all preparations for 
early flowers must be made by 
some kind of protection until that 
time. Thus, sweet-peas ma^ be 
sown in pots, to be placed in a 
cold frame, and these with only 
the precaution of covering from 
frost, will be fit to turn out in 
a forward stiite as soon as the 
weather renders it safe ; whereas, 
if theT were sown in the open 
groona they would hardly have 
come up. Many so-called hardy 
annuals may be raised in the same 
way ; so that you may be in full- 
bloom before June is out, while 
all those sown in the open borders 
will be coming into flower by the 
time the first are out of bloom or 
declining. Pots sown with all 
or any of the annuals that are 
usually sown in patches this 
montli, may be hastened still more 
by putting into tlie greenhouse ; 
for they may be almost flowered 
before they are turned out. Some 
may be sown out-of-doors under 
band-glasses, to be covered every 
night close down. Sweet-peas may 
be sown in lengths, or patches, in 
thickly-cut turves, which are placed 
grass-downwards on shelves ; and 
by cutting a slit or opening slop- 
ing, half-an-inch deep in the midst 
of the soil and roots, and stuffing 
the peas in at moderate distances, 
and pressing the earth upon them, 
they will advance as well as in 
pots, and with this advantage, 
that the turf is removed whole 
and inserted in the ground, afford- 



ing the best possible nourishment 
to the phints. 

Auriculas. — CJover up well with 
mats in frosty weather, but give 
all the air possible on fine days. 
If severe frost occurs by day, thej 
should remain covered up. The 
roots must not get quite dry, 
but it is equally imperative that 
the soil be not kept constantly 
wet ; the drier they are when it 
is necessary to cover up much, the 
better. When water is required, 
give it thoroughly, but let it be 
on a mild day, in the morning, 
with full ventilation "all the day. 

Anemones, — ^Treatthesame in all 
respects as ranunculuses. The au- 
tumn planted want protection by 
haulm or litter; or for want of 
them, hoops and mats across the 
beds. The common single ane- 
mones are much more hardy than 
the double, and will stand a 
smartish frost without any pro- 
tection whatever. 

Beds of Flowers, especially when 
the plants are small, should be 
covered against frost, but if they 
have not oeen, the plants should 
be examined at every thaw, to see 
that the roots have not been dis- 
turbed, or if they have been, to 
press them down into their places. 

Biennials and Perennials, gene- 
rally raised from seed last season, 
and not planted into their bloom- 
ing places, may be got in at once, 
if the weather is fair and mild; 
or if not, as early as this condition 
exists long enough to admit of 
their being got in. Newly planted 
subjects overtaken by severe frost, 
should be mulched. 

Bulb'bedsy in general, should be 
covered during severe weather. It 
is a good pkm to cover the soil 
permanently with a layer of six 
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inches of leaf mould, which can be 
forked in as the spring advances. 

Camatiotu, Picotees, Pinks, and 
Pattsies, in frames axid boxes. — 
Those in small pots must be 
shut np in bad weather, and 
wet weather in particular. We 
do not think a frost would do the 
mischief that wet would; for 
dampness is fatal to most things, 
but cextah^j when confined in 
small pots rail of roots. They 
must nave no water while they 
have an? moisture in the soil 
The pinks and pansies in their 
blooming pote, and especially the 
pansies, are kept growing as well 
as they can be during the winter, 
for the sake of their early bloom. 
Pansies intended to be flowered 
in the pots and not yet shifted to 
their olooming-pots, should be 
shifted directly or early in Febru- 
ary, and well watered in to settle 
the earth about the balls at their 
roots; they should be covered 
close up for a day or two after 
this, but all alike should have air, 
and plenty of it, in mild dry 
weather. 

Dutch Bulbi, — Holland, where 
bulbs are more successfully grown 
than in any other countrv, is said 
to be without any original soil ; for 
light sandy alluvial soil is found 
more than forty feet in depth, and 
at the bottom of this may oe found 
whole trees of immense size which, 
on exposure to the air some time, 
faU to pieces. It is in this light 
soil, every yard of which was once 
under water, that the bulbs flourish 
so exceedingly. As, however, the 
great secret of their success arises 
from making the best use of the 
means at hand, it may be worth 
while mentioning that the top six 
inches is always well manured with 



good well-iotted oow-dung, thai 
the bulbs are planted in autumn, 
covered with straw all the winter, 
and when the straw is removed, 
watered all over with liquid ma- 
nure formed of cow-dung and 
water. This settles the surface 
down, and the wind does not dis- 
turb it; whereas, if the surface 
were not ran together, but left 
loose as it is under the straw, the 
wind would blow it away in clouds 
of dust. This may help us in our 
cultivation of hyacinths. 

Half-kard^ thm^t under protec- 
tion should have air in all fine mild 
weather, and not be at all moved 
beyond what is actually necessary. 
All but frost by way of tempera- 
ture is safe, and even one or two 
degrees of this is not killing ; bat 
too much wet is bad, and therefore 
water should be seldom adminis- 
tered, and rain not allowed at all on 
them, unless the plants are taken 
from their frames and the frames 
covered up diy. Frames and pits 
should be well cleaned and swept 
all over inside with a stiff brush or 
a birch broom, to keep them clear 
of dirt and vermin ; for nothing 
conduces more to the good health 
of plants than cleanliness and dry- 
ness of the ground on which they 
stand. Three or four good water- 
ings will almost carry plants 
through a winter. 

Ranunculuses. — ^Turn out the 
soil from the beds and lay it on 
each side the hole. Having thus 
removed, say a foot of euth, fork 
up the other well, but leave it in 
the bottom, and let the earth 
taken out be dug over and mixed 
once a-week, and each time well 
examined to detect any vermin 
that may be in it. Tlie Banan> 
culuses planted in autumn mu^t 
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be protected with litter. It is a 
curious fact, but not utore curious 
than true, that in Holland, wher- 
ever they plant Kanunculuses thej 
find celery, and that among ane- 
mones, narcissus, tulips, or other 
bulbs no such intniaer appears. 
We have been assured by one of 
the most considerable growers in 
Haarlaem, that this fact has been 
noticed so often and so long as to 
gi?e rise to a notion that Kanun- 
culuses change into celery. With 
this we will nave nothing to do ; 
bat we believe the fact, and pro- 
mulgate it for the consideration of 
those inclined to speculate on the 
subject, and those who in Eng- 
kma cultivate the Ranunculus to 
any extent will, perhaps, do us the 
favour to take notice if they meet 
with any thing of the kind. 

Tulip-beds. — ^Let the best bed 
be covered, at any cost, against 
frost, so as to prevent even the 
soil from being irozen, much less 
the foliage : two or three stakes 
cbse to the ed£;e, to keep it in, 
and litter put all over the oed six 
inches to a foot thick, will do this. 
The stakes round the edges will 
prevent the wind blowing off the 
litter, but if the bed is hooped, 
the hoops should be placed across, 
so that the centre would not be 
more than a foot above the earth 
in the middle. These hoops should 
be about a yard apart, ana straight 
sticks from end to end along tlie 
centre and about half way from 
the centre to the edge. Mats mav 
then be laid over without mucn 
difficulty, but it is best to put a 
net over the hoops permanently, 
so that there shall be no trouble 



Fioiet beds, of the Neapolitan 
and Russian sorts, if sheltered 
with a layer of open protecting 
material, such as peas-haulm, over 
which a mat may be thrown in 
severe weather, will furnish an 
occasional picking of blossom, 
especially it situated in a warm 
corner, which should always be 
selected for them. 

THE BOSE 6ABDEN. 

Although January is not the 
month we should choose for rose 
pruning, there is, where one man 
does it all, a good deal to get 
through in a collection of any ex- 
tent, and therefore, towards the 
end of the month, we should not 
hesitate to begin upon the most 
robust and hardy sorts, pruning 
all the strong shoots in to two or 
three eyes at the most, and ail the 
weaker ones clean off. It is un- 
safe to trust to weak branches, 
for the branch that goes from 
them will often be found much 
stronger than themselves, and, in 
that case, they cannot sustain 
themselves in a proper position. 
The growing roses in the forcing- 
house want a considerable supply 
of water, syringing over the foh- 
age, occasional mmigating with to- 
bacco-smoke and an even tem- 
perature. The China sorts of 
roses, in pots, in the greenhouse, 
or in pots in the frames, with and 
without dung, require a good deal 
of watering when they once set 
off to grow, and if the pots are 
filled with roots it is as well to 
repot at once. Roses may be 
planted still out of doors, but the 



in throwing over the mats in a ; further we advance, the more care 
hurry, whicu is frequently required they require, and the less time can 
in coming storms at a later period ' they, with any safety, be left out 
of the spring* of the ground; nor does laying 
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them in by the heels at all com- 
pensate for it, although it may 
save them from perishing alto- 
gether. Briers may be still pro- 
cured and planted in rows, and 
you may select the youn^t, 
straightest, and best for graftmg ; 
young stocks are far more sate to 
unite, and far better when they 
have united, than older and more 
stubborn stuff. The seeds of roses, 
left out till now, ma^ be sown, 
being first cleared of the leaves 
and wiped dry, in pans lightly 
covered and placed in the green- 
house, but never allowed to get 
dry ; they may be looked for in a 
few weeks. 

THE GREENHOUSE. 

Most of the subjects in this 
house require no s^ificial heat 
beyond that which is sufficient 
to banish frost. If 32°, being the 
freezing point, be avoided, the 
plants will not be the worse for 
never feeling the warmth of 35°. 
Such being the case, the object is 
to keep down the temperature by 
opening the sashes whenever the 
weather is mild and there are no 
cutting winds. The great diffi- 
culty, no wever, is during a frost, 
for the necessity of firing is ob- 
vious, and the most constant at- 
tendance is required to see that 
the temperature is not raised too 
high ; for it must be checked then 
by letting out the heat at the top 
of the house, and unless this is 
done cautiously, there will be mis- 
chief. The great disadvantage of 
increasing the temperature is, that 
the plants set off growing, or are 
drawn up weakly, or tliey are 
forced into bloom before you are 
ready for them, or they suffer 
chai4;es and checks, which, per- 
haps throw off the bloom alto- 



gather, especially of camellias, 
ive, therefore, all the air you 
can ; and if you can so manage, 
rather cover up against light 
frosts, than use nres. Of course 
you must be prepared, at all risks; 
to have the aid of fire-heat in very 
severe weather. 

Azaleas are coming forward and 
showing what they will be; the 
Indian sorts are as forward as the 
hardy ones, although the latter 
have been warmer than they could 
have been out of doors. 

Camellias are rapidly swelling 
their bloom-buds, and they will re- 
quire a little attention as to water- 
ing ; as they open, the most pro- 
mment places should be occupied 
by them, on account of their show, 
for every camellia flower is a gem 
at this time of year, and ought to 
be seen. 

Climbing Platifs in pots are 
now requiring adjustment to their 
various holders or supports, of 
which there are none so effective 
as shrubby branches of trees, 
formed into a handsome propor 
tion, stuck in the pots like live 
instead of dead trees, and, with 
judicious management, the plants 
literally fill up the position well 
There have been so many diffe- 
rent fancies for the construction 
of trellises, that it would occupy 
a chapter, but we throw out tnc 
hint that, whatever form you 
adopt, it should be natural, and 
not a mere round or square to he 
fiUed up with whatever the phmt 
is composed of, as is too much 
the case. There are fifty ways of 
doing the same thing, and the 
more natural, the more effective 
and enticing. Plants with large 
foliage require a large design, and 
minute flowers ana leaves would 
be lost on any thing gigantic. In 
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the absence of any desiniy upright 
rods^ all round the eage of the 
pot, will be the most simple and 
effective. 

Geraniums. — Checking any 
shoots that are poshing out of 
their places, by pinching the ends 
ont, and regulating the position of 
any branches that woula be better 
a uttle constrained, is the princi- 
pal business of the cultivator : 
Keep them near the light; turn 
them frequently to prevent them 
from getting one-sided ; give water 
more frequently than hitherto. 

Hard-wooded Plants in general^ 
such as chorozemas, hoveas, ericas, 
and such like, are, in many cases, 
showing their bloom-buds ; correas, 
epacrises and some others aro in 
fine bloom. See that they do not 
get too dry, an error in which 
many involve themselves in trying 
to avoid making them too wet. If 
any of them have filled their pots 
too fuU with roots, they will re- 
qnire much oftener watering, or 
else a change from one pot to the 
other. The former is the best, 
perhaps, till after the bloom, but 
a little liquid manure is the best 
thing to moisten the roots with 
wlien there is a lack of room. 

Insects. — The pest of the green- 
house, during winter and spring, 
is the green fly or aphis ; and m 
the mild weather, at this time of 
year, they are sure to make their 
appearance, on some of the soft- 
wooded races especially. They 
should be destroyed by fumigation 
at the outset, as soon as they are 
observed, for if left for only a 
week, they will have spread ama- 
zingly, ana have done considerable 
damage. The following is a simple 
mode of fumigating: — Close the 
house at every point, choosing a 



day when the air is dull and heavy. 
Towards evening, apply the fumes 
of stronff common tobacco. Get 
a six-inch flower-pot, with a wire 
handle like a basket, for conveni- 
ence of lifting about ; make in the 
sides close to the bottom two or 
three holes, as large as a half- 
crown, besides that in the bottom. 
Put a "handful" of clear red-hot 
cinders in the bottom of the pot ; 
and having quickly carried it into 
the greenhouse, spread over them 
a la^er of the tobacco damped; 
this is to be covered over with a 
good layer of damped moss. It 
will smoke away and dry rapidly, 
and would then burst out in flames, 
which would be liable to injure 
the foliage of the plants ; but to 
prevent tliis, it should be watched, 
and when it is ready to burst 
through, more damp moss added. 
The pot should be set on three 
smaller pots, placed so that there 
may be draught up the hole in 
the bottom. These smaller pots, 
or stands as they may be called, 
should be placed in readiness, in 
two or three parts of the house, 
according to its size. Place the 
fumigating pot first at the fur- 
ther end of the house, and when 
the smoke begins to thicken there 
remove it to another part, and, at 
last, near the door, where it can 
be finally attended to with little 
bodily inconvenience. The whole 
house is to be filled quite full with 
the smoke, and if tooacco enough 
was not put in at first, more must 
be added. Next evening the fu- 
migation should be repeated ; and 
the morning after that, the plants 
should have a brisk syringing, and 
then a fire with ventilation, if 
need be, to dry up the damp. A 
less troublesome mode of fumi- 
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gating is with fumigating bellows, 
the smoke being puffed in through 
a small hole, the operator continu- 
ing outside. Where the smell of 
tobaooo is objected to, the house 
should be fumigated with casca- 
rilla bark, the following day. 

Myrtles are often suffering for 
a long time for want of a change 
of pots, and occasionally the j have 
been found so completely pot- 
bound, that the water could hardly 
go through the ball at all. Th» 
state requires that the ball shall 
be taken from the pot, and soaked 
for hours, until the wet has pene- 
trated every part of the ball, and 
then it may be repotted in a larger 
pot with the ordinary turfy soil 
round it, and pretty well pressed : 
it will want no more water for 
a long time. 

Orange and Lemon trees will be 
the better for a little top dress- 
ing of sheep*8-dung, or still bet- 
ter with a moistening of the whole 
soil with liquid manure, being a 
spade-full of sheep's-dung stirred, 
after soaking in nine gallons of 
water, and the watering with this 
should be once to tour times 
with plain water. 

Rhododendrons are advancing 
quite rapidly, and a few weeks 
nue weather will scarcely fail to 
bring the early ones into flower. 

Routine, — The routine work at 
this season consists chiefly in at- 
tention to cleanliness. In dull 
damp weather, especially, but more 
or less at all times, what are 
cnllcd soft-wooded plants, such 
a« the geraniums, are very liable 
to throw off some of their lower 
leaves, especially if from fear of 
cold draughts, tlio house has not 
been enough ventilated. These 
leaves soon become mouldy under 



the progress of decay ; and it is 
of the utmost oonseqaence to the 
healthiness of the plants to have 
them removed, or the decaying 
matter will damage that whidi is 
living. Any leaves, moreover, 
that from any cause L'we been 
injured ; often those upon which 
water has been carelessly spilled, 
or allowed to stand, or those whieli 
receive cold diip from the roof, 
will all be liable to this decay 
when the house is more than usu- 
ally closed up. The yeUow dying 
leaves shoulo. therefore be picked 
off carefully without woundini; 
the stems; and the fallen dead 
leaves should be picked or swept 
up. The latter should be done 
every morning, and the former as 
often as once a-week. But it 
should be made a rule to pick off 
such leaves whenever they arc 
seen, allowing them no time or 
opportunity to damage the plants. 
At this season, too, cleanse, by 
washing the leaves of such pknts 
as may nave become filthy, either 
from the presence of insects, or 
the growth of a minute . fungus 
which often attacks greenhouse 
plants, forming on the leaves little 
black spots, which spread into 
large patches if not removed. A 
piece of soft sponge and some 
warm water may be used. Such 
plants as camellias, oranges, myr- 
tles, and all the larger leathery 
leaved plants are much benefited 
by this washing, which is, more- 
over, highly advantageous to them, 
if only to remove the dust — and, 
in the neighbourhood of large 
towns, or of cities, the sooty parti- 
cles—with which in time they be- 
come coated, and which, at this 
season, cannot well be removed by 
the summary process of syringing. 
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CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS FOR THE FLOWER- 
GARDEN, SHRUBBERY, AND GREENHOUSE. 



EvEBT fiue day now does its 
part in promoting vegetation. The 
bads of all deciduous plants begin 
to swell ; almonds ana peach trees 
of the ornamental kind begin to 
show colour if the weather oe at 
all mild ; and ail the earliest kinds 
of flowering shrubs indicate a 
speedy opening of their blooms. 
Lawns require mowing, and gra- 
vel-walks not intended to be turn- 
ed, want rolling'whenever they are 
in a lit condition; nevertheless, 
it is just as possible that the whole 
garden may be frozen solid, and 
driye us in-doors for employment. 
The making of labels, tue prepa- 
ration of sticks and stakes lor tbe 
support of tall plants and climbers, 
the examining of tubers and seeds, 
all help to mid us employment; 
and the breaking of dama^d 
flower-pots and crocks, and sift- 
ing them so as to produce them of 
different sizes, is proper and pro- 
fitable work for labourers and 
boys ; so also is the turning and 
mixing of different composts and 
manures. The planting and alter- 
ing and planning not already com- 
pleted must be hastened to the 
close at favourable opportunities, 
though it ought to have been done 
before. Pruning, also, not yet 
completed, should be persevered 
ill until done. The nailing, or other- 
wise fastening, climbing plants 



on walls, pillars, and fronts of 
houses, must be no longer neg* 
lected. Weeding is necessary 
whenever such pests appear ; and 
great pains should be taken to 
destroy vermin of every kind, but 
more especially, the moths and 
butterflies that may be found 
sporting about, although few and 
far between, because the destruc- 
tion of a single intruder may save 
us the trouole of exterminating 
hundreds at a more advanced sea- 
son, or the sacrifice of our best 
plants by the devouring caterpillar 
or the numerous kinds of grub. 

Anemone and Ranunculus. — ^Tbe 
autumn-planted will require pro- 
tection with litter or covering of 
some kind, or in the event of severe 
frost they would be greatly in- 
jured ; but this is the chief reason 
why the growers for exhibition 
deu^r planting all their best vari- 
eties until the second week in this 
month. Therefore, at the begin- 
ning of February put a layer of 
rotten cow-dung at the bottom of 
the beds, as they are at present 
emptied to the depth of a foot. 
Let the layer be a good inch in 
thickness, and return the soil 
which has been turned out on the 
sides of the bed lightly into its 
place, and raised in the middle ; 
leave it to settle a few days. About 
the second week lay the surface 
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level, and draw drills six inches 
apart the whole length, and let 
them be three inches deep ; place 
the tubers of the Eanunciilus or 
Anemone at the bottom, gently 
pressing them into the soil; and 
when m are placed, draw the soil 
partly back again, so that the 
tubers may be covered to the 
depth of two inches, and gently 
press the soil down upon them. 
Regulate the surface ot the bed, 
so that the drills show, but that 
the bed be left neat and clean. In 
this state they may remain until 
they are above ground. 

Annuals. — One batch of these 
may be sown in a hot- bed, with- 
out, however, having any violent 
heat. Sow the different sorts in 
different pots, and as they germi- 
nate, they may be placed where 
they will have more or less heat 
and air according to their require- 
ments. These will be among the 
earliest and the principal potted 
annuals, such as Phlox Drum- 
mondii, EhodaniheManglesii, £al 
sam, Cockscomb, Ice-plant, Sensi- 
tive-plant, Egg-plant, which are all 
completed in pots ; it will make 
two seasons by sowing now, and 
two months hence also. 

By the end of the month, a firFt 
sowing of all the best annuals 
may be made for planting out in 
the borders. These are intended 
to be grown in pots, and kept in 
frames; and about May planted 
out, almost, if not quite in flower. 
All the most esteemed varieties 
for ornament should be thus man- 
aged, only a few of each being 
raised as a first crop. Each kind 
mav be sown separately in a pot, 
and the young plants pottea as' 
soon as large enough to handle, 
three or six in a sixty-sized, three- 



inch, pot, according to the parti- 
cular habit of eacn. The seed- 
pots, as well as the young plants, 
when first transplanted, should 
have a little warmth, or they will 
not come so forward as will be 
desired; but the heat must be 
very moderate. A temperature 
of 55^, maintained by means of 
bottom heat, is quite enough, and 
with this they should have abund- 
ance of air. 

Auriculas should be, towards the 
end of the month, cleared of their 
yellow leaves, the surface of their 
soil stirred, and the loose thrown 
out, that they may be top-dressed 
with light rich compost, com- 
prising one part well aecomposed 
poultry-dung, two parts perfectly 
rotted cow-dung, and three parts 
sand, or, for want of the poultnr- 
dung, half cow-dung and half 
sand. They should be well water- 
ed immediately without disturbing 
the top, and shut up close in the 
frames a whole day. Sow seed 
lightly in pans or pots, and cover 
with damp moss. 

Biennials should, if they are 
not already in their blooming 
places, be removed to them in 
favourable weather. Wall-flowers, 
Sweetwilliams, Canterbury-bells, 
Rockets, and other subjects used 
as ornaments on borders, should 
be always placed there before they 
make a great advance towards 
blooming ; the autumn is far bet- 
ter than the sprmg on this account. 

BulbSy in the borders, are mak- 
ing their appearance, but it would 
be unsafe to fork the surface till 
it is certain that they all appear; 
otherwise, those under the surface 
may be spoiled by the fork. Most 
of them will be little the woise 
for frost. 
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CarnaiumsandPieoteesw^ re- 
quire to be potted in their bloom- 
ing pots bj-and-by ; therefore, if 
the soil is not prepared for it al- 
ready, it must be mixed now. The 
plants at present only want the 
usual treatment continued. 

Columbin€$ are somewhat neg- 
lected; but they are the most 
eleeant of all border perennials, 
ana (Stable of being produced in 
almost endless variety: compris- 
ing all shades of blue and wbite, 
all shades of red and white, and 
self-colours of every shade with- 
out white. When perfectly double 
they are beautifully formed, and 
whether seen in masses at a 
distance or in the hand as a cut- 
flower, it is impossible to admire 
them too much. As the perennial 
roots of these will move well now, 
although there is perhaps little or 
no leaf above ground, let them be 
placed at once where they are to 
bloom. 

Dahlias, — ^Put all the roots in- 
tended for propagation in suitable 
sized pots with ordinary soil, and 
place them in a hot-bed, or the 
green-house or stove ; but such 
tubers as are intended to be 
merely parted may be thrown into 
the hot-bed or stove without pot- 
ting, because, when the eyes have 
fairly started, the roots or tubers 
may be cut in pieces so long as 
there is one eye to one piece ; and 
the warmth will expose their e^es 
before potting as well as alter 
it. It IS necessary to water the 
tubers occasionally, or they might 
dry up ; and as soon as they show 
their eyes they should be cut up, 
with a sharp and large knife, into 
as many pieces as you can make 
with a good eye to each piece, 
and pot these pieces in pots as 



small as will take the tubers ; but 
these may be shortened consider- 
ably to make them go into as 
small a sized pot as possible to 
accommodate them; for if this 
were not discreetly done, laige 
pots would be required for some, 
and the room occupied by the pots 
would be greater than could be 
afforded. Seed may be sown in 
pans or wide-mouthed pots to- 
wards the end of the month, if 
you are anxious to be forward 
with any particular kinds; only 
you must oe provided with room 
to accommodate them in proper 

Srotection till the middle of 
[ay. 

Frame Plants. — All plants in 
frames wilhout heat, should have 
as much air as can possibly be 
given on mild days; the surface 
of the earth stirred when it seems 
damp or mossy, and the drainage 
should be examined ; for in such 
case it will often be found clogged 
up by earth at the proper outlet, 
or the soil so completely run in 
among the crocks at the bottom 
of the pot as to choke them alto- 
gether. The plants should be 
cleared of dead leaves. 

Geometrical Gardens. — ^Thebeds 
in this garden should have been 
filled with evergreens in pots since 
the destruction of the autumnal 
flowers. For the sake of variety, 
the beds may now be re-arranged, 
and different combinations of the 
plants effected. By the aid of 
two or three changes of this kind, 
in the winter season, a set of 
potted evergreens may be made to 
impart much variety, as well as life, 
to the geometrical garden, during 
the dead season of the year, when 
the beds cannot be hlled with 
flowers. The different variegated 
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evergreens are of great value for this 
purpose, and so are all such ever- 
greens as carry berries throuffh 
the winter — the holly, for example, 
of which alone in the laurel- 
leaved, the saw-leaved, the com- 
mon prickly, the hedgehog prickly, 
the gold-edged, the silver-edged, 
the gold - blotched, the sihrer- 
blotched, the variegated hed^- 
hog, the yellow bemed, the white 
berried, and the red berried, there 
are very distinct varieties for a 
dozen beds. The variety among 
hardy evergreens suitable for this 
purpose is very great; and no 
such garden ought to be cheer- 
less or barren, even in the winter 
season. 

Honepuckle. — ^The honeysuckle 
trained up a rod, and made to 
form a standard, as it were, with a 
fall-over bead, is a fine object in a 
shrubbery ; and nothing is more 
simple than its training. Let it grow 
as it likes, one rod or twenty ; fast- 
en it round the pole with different 
cords, every six inches, and on the 
top all round drive in staple-nails, 
or eyes, to stand out two inches, 
and not more than two inches 
apart; run a vrire through the 
outside and fasten it. The branches 
having been guided as high as this, 
may be all cut down to six inches 
above, and all their side branches 
will grow over and form a head. 

Hyacinths will be above-gronnd, 
and maybe covered with litter, 
to keep the frost from injuring 
the foliage and spoiling the bloom. 
They may be watered with liquid 
manure once, as soon as they re- 
quire watering at all; and the 
watering shomd be done in earn- 
est, to soak the ground they are 
growing in. This liquid manure 
should be made in the proportion 



of nine gallons of water to a 
spadeful of decomposed cow- 
dung. 

Lupines, of the perennial kinds, 
should be planted where they aye 
to flower, if this was not done in 
the autumn ; and if there be any 
quantity of seed to raise plants 
from, half may be sown now, and 
the rest at a later period. The 
best family is the Lupinus poly- 
phillus, of which there are many 
varieties ; but those who pretend 
to grow them will always throw 
away everything that is not first- 
rate in quality ; because they can 
be propagatecl from the root when 
they do prove good, and a variety 
worth the trouble may be thus 
perpetuated. 

Mignonette. — Some pots of this 
favourite flower should be sown, 
and set on a shelf in the green- 
house, where they may be con- 
tinued, if required to bloom iu 
pots ; or if intended for planting 
out in the borders for eariy bloom- 
ing, thev may be removed to a 
frame when they get four or six 
inches high, and xept there till 
planting-out time. These should 
be sown in five-inch pots, about 
a dozen seeds in each; and the 
young plants thinned to about 
half-a-dozen of the best, when 
thev get forward enough to show 
their strength. Sandy loam suits 
them besti though the soil is of 
less importance now than for 
autuum sowing. 

Perennials generally require to 
be placed where they are to 
flower before they progress in their 
spring growth ; all the Phloxes, 
Asters, and others, should by rights 
be parted and planted in autumn ; 
but that having gone by, they have 
to be the more carefully done now. 
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Piuh and Pansies in bedt. — 
Stir the earth all over the surface 
vithout disturbing the roots, and 
top-dress with decomposed cow- 
dong laid half-an-incn thick all 
over the bed. Let the litter be 
laid over at nig;ht as usual, end 
removed in mild weather. 

Planisfor Bedding. — If you are 
not fully prepared with enough of 
these, l>(^n t^o propagate in earn- 
est, for the next three months 
most produce you all you require. 
Cuttings of Geraniums, Verbenas, 
Petunias, Hydrangeas, Roses of 
the China kind, and all other sub- 
jects used in the borders and beds 
m large quantities, should be taken 
now and struck in gentle bottom- 
heat under bell-glasses, wiping the 
glasses eveiT morning, and attend • 
ingpunctuaUyto the required mois- 
ture. With care these things will 
strike very rapidly ; and the sooner 
they are potted off singly into 
sixty- sized pots the better. When 
they are once established and are 
growing, you may take off the tops 
to strike others from ; while the 
plants, thus beheaded, become 
stronger and more bushy. But 
this cbes not apply to the Hydran- 
geas, which aepend for their 
bloom on the top strong bud, and 
therefore must oe grown on, and 
shifted as soon as they fill the old 
pot with roots. 

Pofyanthns and Primroses must 
be well searched for snails and 
slugs, which attack the tender 
petals the instant they protrude 
irom the calyx ; and if there be 
any quantity there will not be a 
perfect flower. Search, therefore, 
closely, sunrise and sunset, and 
in dark, cloudy, damp weather, 
which are favourable to the wan- 
derings of this mischievous race; 



and rS, thev are at all plentiful sow 
some fresli lime over them occa- 
sionally, for that destroys all it 
touches. Stir the earth between 
the phmts ; keep them very dear 
from weeds, and always cut the 
box- edgings very close and small, 
to keep them from forming a har- 
bour forvermin, which thev always 
will be when left too thick. Sow 
seed in pans ; and if the seed be 
very choice cover with damp moss 
till it vegetates. 

Sweet Peas, — Sow a number of 
pots to come in for early bloom. 
They may be set in a hothouse or 
warm frame until they have ger- 
minated; then removed to a 
greenhouse ; and finally, to a cold 
frame, where they must be kept 
till it is safe to plant out, which 
can scarcely be before May. About 
a dossen seeds should be dropped 
into a five-inch pot. 

Tulips will be generally up on 
the protected bed, and the earth 
should be carefully stirred all over 
the surface and kid close up to 
the stems, or rather spikes, which 
show through. Mat, or cover 
them still for the nii^ht, or a hard 
frost might , considerably injure 
them ; and when the rising spike 
opens, so that water could enter 
and lay there, they ought not to 
receive water at all. The patent 
covering ought to be placed there 
to prevent any fall of rain upon 
them until the Dud has fairly risen 
out of the foliage. The patent 
waterproof calico is far better than 
matting ; as it excludes no light, 
and confines the natural warmth 
of the earth as well as keeps 
off all rain. The outer beds, 
which are, or rather may be, 
unprotected, should always be 
loosened on the surface as soon 
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as the spikes are fairlj through 
the ground. 

Seeds and Seed-shops. — ^There is 
nothing so base as to deceive the 
caltivator with bad seeds. It may 
be fine sport to serve out packets 
of worthless things with names 
written on the papers, and take 
the money for them; but that 
persons inrespectable shops should 
sell flower- seeds without knowing 
whether they will grow or not, or 
perhaps worse than that, knowing 
that tney will not grow, is worse 
than the tricking of any other 
trade. In other businesses we get 
something for our money : we 
mav get a bad coal for a good one, 
stale bread for new, bad wine in- 
stead of the best; but we still 
have something. In the tricking 
of the seed-trade we have nothing, 
and, withal, are deprived not onlvof 
our money but of our season also. 
What wiU compensate us for the 
absence of coreopsis, of our fa- 
vourite dwarf larKspur, and seven 
or eight other favourite annuals 
from our garden ? Yet, believing 
it impossu)le that we could have 
been premeditatingly robbed, we 
attributed the failare of the half 
that we sowed early, to some mis- 
fortune. Oar second, therefore, 
was sown with better faith, and 
that has totally failed also. This 
is not all : we had the same seed 
for a friend in the country as we 
had for ourselves, and the annoy- 
ance is ten times worse to have 
been made instrumental in deceiv- 
ing him. French Marigold, Mig- 
nonette, Nemophila, and Phlox 
Drummondii, are the only four 
that came up with either of us 
out of twenty sorts. 



THE KOSE GAKDEX. 

Now we come to a period of the 
year when there must be some acti- 
vity in the rose garden. Look well 
to the fastenings of pillar, archil, 
and wall roses, and^the stakes of 
standard trees, and repair all that 
are disordered. Go on with prun- 
ing leisurely, but according to 
the quantity to be done, aHirays 
keeping in mind that those, of the 
same kind, pruned soonest, will 
bloom soonest, and therefore that 
if two or three seasons of pruning 
are systematically adopted, there 
will be two or three different 
periods of bloom. This then may 
be kept in view in the pruning of 
the summer roses, such as the 
cabbage, moss, and all those which 
are but their month in flower. 
The earliest pruned will be a 
month earlier; the latest will 
be postponed by cutting them 
down to two eyes after all the 
upper ones have been shooting 
some time. The seedling roses 
must be kept clearfrom weeds. The 
briers that are beginning to push, 
may be grafted with some of the 
prunings of the better sorts, and if 
nicely managed, will bloom the 
first summer in tolerable strength. 
In grafting, the greatest care 
should be taken to make a close 
and clean fit, and not to have 
more than two eyes left to grow ; 
some only leave one, but two are 
not too many. Digging between 
the rose trees, and clearing the 
^und of suckers, will be^ways 
iound beneficial ; and, among the 
seedlings in beds, forking will be 
found equally serviceable. Boses 
in the forcing house should have 
as much air as can be given with- 
out lowering the temperature too 
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BiQch. I^tatioDs may be got 
ready for the tender kinds of 
dwarf roses, by well mixing de- 
composed dung with the natural 
soil; and the plants, which of 
coarse are in pots, should be 
checked by taking off the tops, 
otherwise tliey become too much 
drawn for bed roses. The tops 
may with care be struck, but they 
want great attention, and a little 
bottom heat. Planting may still 
be done with such as have not 
begun to shoot yet. 

THE 6B££NH0US£. 

The plants are now more or 
less rapidly approaching flower. 
Look generally to the state of the 
soil and pots, for now is a good 
shifting time if the work be pro- 
perly managed, but the balls ought 
not to be disturbed in tJie least, 
nor the fibres damaged. As the 
weather may prove mild, the great- 
est allowance of air should be 
given. Watering should still be 
carefully performed, not by drench- 
ing all the pots periodically, whe- 
ther they require it or not, but 
by examining them, and ^ving 
water to none that are sufficiently 
moist, for all plants ought to be 
occasionally nearly dry, but not 
quite ; when they are kept long 
together in wet soil, they are sen- 
ously damaged before they ex- 
hibit the results on their foliage 
or flowers. 

Azaleas want but little attention 
beyond watering properly, and 
training as they are intended to 
bloom ; some of the varieties are 
very weakly and poor growers, 
antl have to be regularly sup- 
ported artificially; but we are 
rapidly discarding them. Among 
the best of the colours we have 



had the worst of the habits ; and 
many sticks are required to steady 
the flower, but the less artificial 
support they have, the more highly 
they must be approved. 

Camellias are oeginning to look 
interesting, from the numoer that 
are partially blooming, and should 
be brought forward prominently. 

Cinerarias, — As the seedlings 
come into flower, put marks to 
those that are good for anything, 
and let the mark or number refer 
to a book in which the quality of 
the flower and its peculiar cha- 
racteristics are described. Shift 
the successional plants as they 
may require it. 

Climbing Plants, — In the best 
adapted trellises, much is to be 
done by constantly placing the 
branches and shoots on the parts 
of the trellis they are to occupy. 
When any plant is allowed to go 
rambling about, instead of being 
trained as it goes, the fastening 
of the shoots is more difficult 
and it is a long time recovering. 

Ericas.— Heaths require air, and 
light, and plenty of room, and 
have great aversion to heat. This 
suggests their being placed near 
the openings; but heaths are better 
in pits than greenhouses, unless 
they have houses for themselves 
without other plants. These will 
require more water than they had 
in winter, but they must not have 
it while they are still wet. Each 
plant, therefore, should be ex- 
amined before it is watered, and 
if it is already wet, leave it for a 
time; or if more than usually 
wet, turn out the ball of earth 
to see where the draining is de- 
fective, and remedy as soon as 
possible. 

Fuchsias require repotting. 
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pruning, and properly shaping the 
plants, allowing lor the growth of 
the young wood. To make due 
preparation for this, the plants 
should be literally formed into a 
skeleton, the upright stem in the 
middle being the principal, and 
the spurs bein^ cut close in at 
the top, and widening a little, or 
rather lengthening, towards the 
bottom; for they ought to have 
a pyridamal form, the branches as 
long at the bottom as will reach 
the edge of the pot, and gradually 
diminishing in length, until at the 
top, they are auite close into the 
main stem. Tlie new wood forms 
the tree, and as the buds appear, 
they must be regulated as to num- 
ber and situation, because the 
next thinff to having branches 
enough to lorm the tree, is to have 
them in the right places. 

Geraniums should be shifted, if 
they have filled their pots with 
roots, until they are in the size 
they are intended to flower in ; 
ana any rambling shoots that seem 
inclined to destroy the general 
uniformity, should be shortened, 
even shorter than all the rest, that 
the younger shoots, caused by the 
check given to the main one, may 
fill up the space instead of the 
stunted end of the branches short- 
ened. 

Hard-wooded, or Botany-Bay 
Plants, which will generally be 
rapidly advancing towards bloom, 
will require careful watering; 
they must on no account suffer 
for any deficiency in the supply, 
or their blooms will be cast off or 
imperfectly developed. On the 
other hand, they must not be con- 
st/.intly wet. They should have 
a thorough watering when neces- 



sary, and then the soil should get 
almost dry before any more is ap- 
plied, when it should naye another 
thorough watering. There is 
some difficulty in ascertaining the 
actual state, whether of wetness 
or dryness, of the soil in a flower- 
pot, particularly in the case of 
these nard wooded (which are fine 
rooted) subjects, and are always 
grown in a large proportion of 
peat earth. The state of the 
surface soil is very deceptive; 
a great deal depends on expe- 
rience. This is one of the great 
recommendations of the West 
Kent flower-pot, for all large 
plants, which is made so that the 
mass of earth may be readily 
lifted np out of the pot, and ex- 
amined. Tapping the sides of 
the pot with the knuckles be- 
comes, by experience, a useful 
aid in ascertaining the wetness or 
dryness of the soil; there is a 
deadness in the sound if the soil 
is wet, and a kind of ring if it is 
dry ; but it is only by large prac- 
tice and experience that this test 
can be relied on. 

Routine, — Pot off, or prick out, 
all struck cuttings of greenhouse 
plants ; chana;e the pots of those 
plants which have filled them with 
roots, for pots a size larger ; and 
stir the surface of the soilof those 
which do not want shifting. Keep 
seedlings clear of weeds, and when 
large enoueh, prick them out 
round the edges of pots until they 
get to a proper size to be potted 
separately. Keep everything dean 
and dry, and if the house exhibit 
signs of dampness, Hght fires, and 
give air at the same time ; that will 
dry the house without hurting the 
plants. 
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Alpine Planit may now be 
shifted, if not done m antnmn. 
A soil of eaual parts peat and 
loam, with a little sand, will snit 
them generally. 

American Plants ^ (as Rhododen- 
drons, Azaleas, &c.) are benefited 
by a thorough dressing of well 
decomposed cow-dung. They may 
yet be removed with care. It is 
usual to plant them in peat soil, 
but many will do in loam. They 
prefer a sheltered situation, aucl 
one moderately moist. 

Anemones, and especially the 
double ones, which are tender 
compared with the single, should 
be treated in the same way as 
Eanunculoses (which see). 

Annuals. — ^Whatever annuals of 
the tender kind are not yet sown, 
may be now sown on a slight hot- 
bed made in the ordinary way, but 
about two feet high, with six in- 
ches of mould on the top ; on this 
you may place a common garden 
frame or hand-glasses, and sow the 
seeds within the space they coyer. 
Sow the seeds in rows, as the most 
convenient plan for the keeping 
the different kinds separate. That 
they must be protected by glass is 
certain ; even many of those which 
are called hardy, (but which are 
nevertheless sufficiently tender to 
be killed by one degree of frost,) 
require the same treatment when 



sown so eariy, or they will not 
germinate ; or if they germinate, 
will not live. Make the orills with 
the finger, and sow thinly, and 
place a label at the end of each 
row, and cover lightly. Sow also 
the so-called haray annuals, that 
you wish to plant out early, for it 
will give you two seasons of bloom- 
ing; for instance, these may be 
planted out in May in a forward 
state, and they will bloom almost 
as soon as those sown in the open 
borders are up and well growing. 
These hardy annuals may never- 
theless be sown in open borders, 
for, if properly covered up, they 
will not germmate until they will 
stand the weather. 

Antirrhinums (Snapdragon). — 
Plant out in any ordinary soil: 
propagate the good varieties; they 
will strike freely under glasses 
with or ynthout heat. Seecb sown 
now ynll produce plants to flower 
in autunm. 

Aquile^as(CQ\umhm)d) . — Plant 
out early, ana sow a few at the 
end of the month for transplanting. 

Auriculas, — The Auricula is 
this month showing bloom, and 
the slightest frost is detrimental. 
Keep them cool, give them air 
when the weather is nuld. As the 
blooms rise, watering must be at- 
tended to, and covering from frosts 
observed with great strictness. 
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The effect of the firost, if it reached 
them, wonld be yarions : sometimes 
it checks the growth, sometimes 
cracks the peta^, aad always hurts 
the colour and crumples the flower. 
Nevertheless they are hardy, and 
bear a good deal without any ap- 
parent suffering in general healtn. 

Biennials, — ^The seeds of biennial 
plants may be sown towards the 
end of the month, to bloom early 
next season. Transplant for flow- 
ering those sown last year. 

Calceolarias. — The shrubby and 
the best of the herbaceous sorts 
should be increased by cuttings, 
struck in heat. 

Campanulas (Canterbury Bells, 
&c.) — Plant out if not already 
done ; sow a few at the end of the 
month. C. carpaiica is excellent 
for bedding. 

Carnations andPicotees will now 
require the most strict attention ; 
they must not yet be watered more 
than is absolutely necessary for 
their actual preservation ; for the 
fact of the soil being wet, will not 
only endanger them from damp, 
but they are far more susceptible 
of frost; and when attacked by 
frost, the fibres are more suscep- 
tible of damage; besides which 
the fibres are now growing fast, 
and are therefore young and soft. 

CaraganaSy and the species of 
CytisuSy of dwarf prostrate habit, 
make beautiful dwarf drooping 
standards. The latter may be 
grafted on healthy young labur- 
num stocks, the former on those of 
Caragana arborea. 

Clematis and other deciduous 
climbers, which have been pro- 
tected, must be uncovered gradu- 
ally ; they must be kept covered at 
night, f rune them, and tie or nail 
inafewof the bestripened branches. 



Chrysanthemums. — Plant out, 
and increase by division of the 
roots; they luxuriate in a rich 
soil of loam and cow-dung. Plant 
a few against walls, terraces, or 
railings. 

Crocus, — Now is a ^ood season 
to mark the best varieties ; keep 
the soil about them fresh and 
clean. 

Dahlias. — ^Those which are not 
vet potted and set to work, may 
be done at once. Put them in 
pots no larger than necessary; and« 
mdeed, some of the tubers may 
be cut away, to prevent the neces- 
sary use of too large a one. Here 
they will throw up their shoots 
from the collar when they are put 
into heat, and the cuttings must 
be taken off when about three pair 
of leaves long. Some of the more 
experienced cultivators have fol- 
lowed our previous directions, and 
by this time have cuttings well 
rooted. If they are in pots hold- 
ing more than one, they must be 
placed in pots singly ; and if any 
of them are of scarce kinds, which 
you are desirous of propagating, 
they may have their tops cut off 
just below the third pair of leaves, 
and these tops may be struck as 
before directed for other cuttings. 
The plants wiU strike out shoots 
on both sides, which in. turn may 
be shortened, and thus an early 
struck cutting may be made the 
means of proaucing a number of 
plants, wnich is occasionally a 
great object, although it does not 
produce them so strong nor so 
serviceable as those of the first 
strike from tuber shoot.s. It is 
questionable, also, whether a plant 
so produced will bloom so well, 
although there are kinds that do 
not suffer from such treatment 
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AU the eattings, sirock and not 
struck, should be watered over 
the foliage as well as their roots, 
and be shut up and shaded for a 
few honis ; bat it is a yeiy good 
plan to water in the erenins, at 
shntting-up time. As those pfimts 
which are not intended to be cut 
down, grow into a fair size for 
plantmg out, they should be re- 
moved to a cooler frame, that they 
maj become gradually more hara- 
ened; for although nothing short 
of frost will hurt them, when pre- 
pared by cooling gradually, they 
would suffer consi&rably if taken 
from a hot-bed to the open air 
direct. In potting the tubers for 
breaking the buds to form cut- 
tings, every appearance of decay, 
howeyer slight, should be removed, 
even if it cause two-thirds of the 
roots to be cut away. Seedling 
tubers, that are to be planted 
whole, may be at once put into 
the ground four inches deep ; they 
will not come up before the time 
they will bear the weather. 

Evergreem may be transplanted 
now, but we prefer the early part 
of autumn. 

Fuchnas. — - Partially uncover 
those in sheltered situations ; cut 
the shoots back to fresh buds; 
and train them mostly to one lead- 
ing stem. If they are much in- 
jured, cut them down to the 
ground, and they will throw out 
young shoots from the roots, and 
thus form compact and handsome 
bushes. 

Gentianella (Gentiana acaulis) 
may be planted for edgings to 
flower borders. It does well in 
the shade. 

Qrafling, — ^The choice and rare 
omamentiu trees and shrubs that 
are increased by these means, 



must be attended to this month. 
If not already done, the grafts 
should be cut, before they begin 
to start. 

HyacuUhi and NareUnu. — ^The 
beds out-doors require to be pro- 
tected, the same as Tulip beds, 
with hoops and mats. Porced 
bulbs, which have done blooming, 
should be hardened in a cold frame, 
and planted out next month in a 
warm sunny situation, where they 
may perfect their foliage. 

Jasmines and HoneysueiUs. — 
Propagate still from cuttings ; un- 
cover gradually where protection 
was judged necessary, and have 
them all pruned, and nailed or 
tied up early. 

Mignonette. — Sow plenty of this 
in the borders when the ground is 
light, and also in pots, for turn- 
ing out. 

MimtUus. — ^Increase by division ; 
plant either in beds or patches. 
The numerous varieties of M, car- 
dinalis and M. roseus are well 
adapted for laroe beds. 

Pansies will commence this 
month to bloom in the open air, 
and all of them begin to ffrow 
fast, unless there is frost to clieck 
them. It is well to cover them 
with any open litter, like peas 
haulm, which keeps off a sood 
deal of frost, protects them m>m 
all the cold winds, and does not 
take away light. The beneficial 
tendency of tnis kind of litter to 
all dwarf plants through thewinter 
and early spring months, is either 
not half enough known, or being 
known, not anciently practis^ 
Those in pots, under glass, should 
be shif tea, if not done already ; 
or, if intended to be planted out 
in beds, the sooner it is done the 
better. If there be any shoots of 
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choice sorts that you are desirous 
of propagating, and that can be 
spared without spoiling the ap- 
pearance of the plant, they may 
oe struck very easily under a bell- 
glass, and in any of the slight hot- 
beds that may be at work; not 
that heat is necessary, but that it 
hastens the striking, and, there- 
fore, for choice thmgs, is better 
than waiting for the ordinary me- 
thod; otherwise they will strike 
in the cold frame. It must be 
recollected that, in all cases where 
bell glasses are used, the inside 
should be wiped dry every morn- 
ing, and the compost kept moist, 
but not wet. 

Perennials. — Many perennials 
require to be sown now, to bloom 
next year. Treat them as recom- 
mended for biennials. Perennial 
plants may be divided and trans- 
planted during the early part of 
the month, but the sooner it is 
completed the better, if the weather 
is favourable. 

Pinks. — ^Put out those which 
have been kept in hand-glasses ; 
plant them a loot apart, in sandy 
loam, leaf mould, and rotten cow- 
dung. 

Pinus. — Still protect those 
which are putting forth young 
shoots. In plantmg specmiens, 
drain the ground well; trench, 
and plant on the surface, using 
fresh loam to place about roots. 

Polyanthus. — ^As the seeds ger- 
minate expose them gradually to 
the light, by removing the moss, 
by which the surface was covered. 

Primroses. — In favourite spots 
place a little moss about the pl^ts, 
to prevent the rain from dashing 
the mud on the flowers; plant 
young plants, and sow seed. 

Fropagate omamental trees and 



shrubs of all kinds, according to 
their respective natures, by cut- 
tings, layering, or grafting. 

Eanunculmes, after planting, 
should be covered sliehtiy with 
litter, to prevent the irost pene- 
trating the ground to the tubers ; 
and if any of them are not yet 
planted, they should be got in 
without a moment's delay, as di- 
rected last month. In very mild 
weather, they will frequently be 
above ground before the end of 
March, and there is additional 
reason then for covering ; but, in 
all cases, the litter should be re- 
moved in warm genial weather, to 
let the beds have aU the advan- 
tage of sunsliine; it will be unsafe, 
however, to leave them uncovered 
of a night after they are once in 
the ground, until the middle of 
Mav. 

Slocks. — ^Pot and prick out the 
early sowings ; remove them to a 
cold frame when they are become 
established, and harden them off 
by airing freely. Plant out those 
kept in pots during winter, say at 
eighteen inches apart; and the 
richer the soil the better. 

Stceet Peas. — ^Harden off those 
sown last month, and sow now in 
the open ground, both in patches 
and single rows. 

Sweet Williams. — ^Finish plant- 
ing out; let them be put in masses. 
Sow a little seed at the end of the 
month. 

Thrift edgings may be taken 
up and replanted: unless this is 
done every two years, they are apt 
to get wide and unsightly. 

Ti/ridias. — ^Bulbs may be plant- 
ed in beds, in warm shelterea situ- 
ations. Seeds may also be sown. 

Tulips. — These, on coming 
through the ground, generally 
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crack the surface all over the bed, 
for the rams will have dosed the 
compost at the top, until the spikes 
break it. The whole of the sur- 
face should be stirred, and any 
iumps bruised, so that it may be 
laid pretty even : it is of the gnat- 
est Denent to the bulbs to give 
them air, and of infinite service to 
the stems to lay the soil pretty 
close to them. In some kinds of 
loam, from the swelling of the 
bulb, and the progress ofthe spike 
through the ^urtl^ it will be actu- 
ally cracked, so as to almost show 
the bulb, which would thus be ex- 
posed to aU the vicissitudes of the 
weather, and the attacks of insects, 
which could not find their way 
through crumbled earth, lying 
close, though lightly, on the Wo 
and round the stem. If any va- 
cancies occur where the plant has 
not come up while the main quan- 
tity has, it will be necessary to 
search carefully for the cause. 
Sometimes a stone, or a hard lump 
of dirt, will have turned the spike 
downwards or sideways for a con- 
siderable distance, and thus thrown 
it behind ; besides which, it may 
80 far impede its progress, as to 
throw it a long way out of its 
place, before it can grow up at aU. 
The removal, in time, will relieve 
it, so as to make the delay of small 
consequence. It may be, nowever, 
that the pkint is affected; the 
outer leaf may have begun to rot, 
or, as is sometimes the case, may 
have so completely closed over the 
other, as to prevent its growth, 
and even cause it, if neglected, to 
decay, instead of grow. The de- 
cayed partmust, in such cases, be 
entirely removed with a sharp 
knife, and the plant be laid bare 
down to the bulb. It should then 



[ be covered a few days with a bell- 
Ifi^lass, and as it progresses, the 
liole filled up with frc^h loam, for 
by no means ought the same to be 
returned to the pbice, and ail the 
portions of the rotted leaf or 
leaves should be thrown away 
from the bed. The covering of 
nights, and not uncovering even 
in the day if there be frost, must 
be always observed. Shoidd the 
weather be mild towards the end 
of the month, and there be re- 
freshing warm rains, it will be of 
service to let the tulips have them; 
but be doubly careful that the 
frost does not reach them after- 
wards, or there will be mischief. 
It has been preached by the old 
florists, that tulips should not be 
watered. This is perfectly erro- 
neous ; it is true they do not want 
much, but look at the strength 
the foliage acauires by a warm 
shower, and tnen ask yourself 
why, in the absence of rain for 
any continuance, water should not 
be beneficial. It is all a mistaken 
notion, and arises from this fact — 
the roots will go down after mois- 
ture, and the foliage will there- 
fore never, or at least rarely, flag, 
even in a long drought ; but the 
foliage requires moisture as much 
as\he root, and though it would 
matter but little whether a drop 
of rain ever reached the roots 
from above, or a drop of water 
ever went below the surface, the 
foliage ought not to go without 
moisture. There is no plant in 
the botanical world that derives 
more benefit from a gentle shower 
than the Tulip ; and when, as is 
often the case, it can get none for 
a considerable period, none de- 
rives more benefit from a gentle 
watering all over the foliage, but 
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not in such quantity as to pene- 
trate the earth much, for that is 
immaterial. It should, however, 
be soft river or pond water, or 
rain water, that is used; and 
though it may seem trifling, if, on 
plunging a thermometer mto it, 
there appears many degrees differ- 
ence in the heat, a little warm 
water to raise the temperature to 
that of the air, or a trifle above 
it, will be of infinite service. 

Violets must be keot clean. Pro- 
vision should be made at the end 
of the month for the following 
season, by plantmg out the young 
rooted runners in frames, upon a 
rich soil; keep them close and 
shade them for a day or two ; then 
air freely, and afterwards remove 
the sashes altogether. Another 
plan is now to scatter some fresh 
soil over the beds, in which the 
young runners will root, and early 
in autumn take them ofP and plant 
them in prepared beds or frames. 

THE BOSE 6ABDEN. 

Pruning, — Those who take de- 
light in a succession of blooms as 
long as they can be produced, 
should, the first week in the 
month, prune one-half the sum- 
mer Roses. By summer Bx)8es, 
perhaps we should be considered 
to be using an improper term; but 
what we mean is, tne rough-barked 
Ex)ses that usually bloom in June, 
for one month pretty nearly sees 
the whole of the Cabbage or Moss 
Ex)ses out of flower ; and a great 
many of the same nature last 
hardly a month. By cutting them 
the first of the month, (ana some 
people begin even in February,) 
the buds below the pruning begin 
to swell directly and push early. 
Let this pruning be done with 



judgment ; first cut off the thin 
spindly branches close to where 
tney spring from, for thev are sure 
to be of no use for bloom or 
growth, and only weaken the root; 
then shorten the strong shoots 
according to the form you wish 
them to assume; the further back 
they are cut generally the stronger 
come the shoots : but if the pre- 
sent race of rose-growers commit 
one fault greater than another, it 
is that of cutting in too dose 
when they prune, for they ought 
to have a proper regard to the 
form they wish the tree to take, 
and especially standards, which 
are too often cropped as if they 
were to form models of mops, in- 
stead of trees on a small scale. 
The proportions of these Bxise- 
trees should be like those of an 
oak, an elm, or any other hand- 
some tree; the head should be 
large in proportion to the heicht 
of the stem ; the head shomd, 
when fully grown, be quite as 
large across as the stem is high 
from the ground to the bottom 
branches ; therefore, in pruning, 
cut sparingly while the Rose is 
getting to its size, and, when once 
it has attained this, the branches 
that grow, from season to season, 
may Be shortened to even a single 
eye, if desirable ; but it maybe 
taken as a general rule, that the 
less eyes left to grow, the more 
vigorous the growth. In directing 
the pruning of a certain number 
at tne very beginning of this 
month, we wish it to be under- 
stood, that if the' wood be strong 
you may leave on three or four 
eyes when yon want branches, and 
you must be guided by your wants. 
Those that you now prune will be 
rather later than if tney were not 
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pnmed at all ; so tbat if anj pre- 
sent rather a pretty shape without 
praning, they maj be left to bloom 
as tbey are, and thus start a little 
a-head of the early pruned ones; 
but the object of pruning half 
now, and half, as we shall here- 
after recommend, next month, is 
to baye two complete seasons, for 
next month the buds nearer tbe 
ends of the brancbes will baye 
advanced considerably, and those 
nearest the stem will baye been 
retarded by the growth of the 
others : by pruning off all the buds 
which are so forward, and leaying 
only those which giye hardly any 
indication of starting, this will 
throw them back a good month, 
and thus giye you two complete 
seasons of the same kind of Hose, 
to say nothing of the different 
seasons at which many of these 
sorts come in flower; so that with 
care, and pruning some back early, 
and others late, a yery continuous 
bloom may be secured with the 
various Eposes. The principal 
pruning required bf the Chma 
and Noisette kinds, is to cut out 
the small, spindly, weak shoots 
from all parts, and shorten the 
principal oranches and shoots to 
the form you want them to as- 
sume; but weak thin shoots should 
never be allowed to remain on, 
for they cannot throw out strong 
growth, and they take away the 
strength from those which can. 
If the spring be very backward, 
and the budb of the briers have 
not begun to start, they maj still 
be planted for stocks, out it is a 
forlorn hope when things are left 
past the proper season. Nothing 
out just getting possession of a 
place, and an attempt to save a 
season with some out of a num- 



ber, can justify it. In pruning 
the tall-growing Roses for pillars 
or walls, or fronts of houses, the 
small thin stuff should be cut 
clean out, and those strong enough 
to bear flowers should be short- 
ened, except where you want the 
wood. If this be not well looked 
to, the thin shoots, which are only 
ludf grown, and half ripened, will 
often die back, and the wood get 
blind and bare ; whereas, by cut- 
ting any useless shoots away clean, 
stronger buds will come away from 
tbe base, and growth is maintained 
all over the stems, however tall. 

CUmbinff Botes. — Many Climb- 
ing Roses should be spurred from 
the bottom to the top, that is, the 
shoots cut into two or three eyes, 
more or less, according to the space 
they have to occupy ; and this at- 
tention to the work you wish a 
Rose to do, the space it has to 
cover, the shape you wish it to 
assume, is the more necessary, be- 
cause tbe neglect is so general 
among all classes of ^deuers. 

Feuteninps, — Looking well to 
the fastemngs and stakes, tread- 
ing the ground close about the 
roots, and removing all suckers 
and shoots of the stock, is merely 
routine business, which is neces- 
sary, but too often thought little 
of until it is forced upon us. 

Rosea in Pots. — Roses forcing, 
small China Roses for bedding out, 
and cuttings ready to pot off, 
should be attended to, so as to 
keep them now upon the move. 
Look well over the previous 
month's directions, and do every 
thing that has been recommended 
and left undone. 

Cuttings for grafting, — At the 
end of the month gather all your 
cuttings for grafting, the fresher 
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they are the better, and the wood 
must be ripe. Those you have 
already got, if any, will not have 
been much the worse for keeping 
if they have been put in the 
grouna, because Rose - cuttings 
will actually strike and do weU ; 
and as they cannot be much the 
worse while they are placed in the 
ground, why they will answer the 
purpose of graftmg : but the pre- 
sent month is better for it tlian 
last, and as it is pruning month 
there is no difficulty about cuttings. 

Seedling Roses. — Sow seeds in 
large pots or pans, in ^od rich 
soil, strewing them thinly, and 
just covering them with sifted 
mould ; care must be taken that 
the seeds, when once sov^n, should 
never be thoroughly dry, for alter- 
nations of wet and dry would de- 
stroy them. In a large body of 
earth, such as that in a carnation 
pot, there will be enough moist- 
ure to preserve seed damp for a 
very long time. These should be 
set in a cold frame. 

Seedlings of last yeai's sowing 
must be cleared of weeds, and if 
any of them are budded, look well 
to them, and see that the stocks 
are freed from all shoots and buds 
of their own growth, as they will, 
if allowed to erow, greatly check 
the buds whicn are on them. If 
any seedlings of last year remain 
in the pans, and have not been 
planted out in pots singly, they 
should be potted now in size sixty, 
or left to plant out in the open 
ground in May. But as the bulk 
of them maj lie abready so treated, 
or planted m the open beds, to be 
sheltered merely by litter, the only 
particular thing to attend to is the 
weeding, stimng the earth be- 
tween them, aDQ generally keep- 



ing them clean. Beware, too, of 
slugs and snails ; if there be any 
in the neighbourhood, use all the 
remedies for catching them in the 
bed, and preventing others from 
entering. 

CONSERVATORY AND GREENHOUSE. 

Light fires in damp weather, 
and give air at top of the bouse, 
to dry the place. Let this be done 
in the morning, and continued all 
day ; apportioning the opening at 
the top to the temperature, which 
the ventilation should prevent 
from being materially raised, the 
object being to dry the house, and 
not to raise the heat. In water- 
ing, waste as little as possible, as 
the frequent necessity of closing 
the house against frost, makes the 
damp the principal enemy to be 
feared, and sloppmg quantities of 
water about unnecessarily increases 
the evil. Train climbing plants on 
their trellises as they grow, that 
the face of tiiem may be always 
fair ; and if anv are of a form to 
require a face all round, the plant 
must be turned to the light aaily. 
Stir the surface of the soil in all 
the pots tliat have indicated damp 
and moss : examine the drainage 
of any that appear more moist 
than others, and see that all is 
clear, for the wet would soon de- 
stroy a plant. Many of the hard- 
wooded plants will begin to swell 
their bloom-buds, and must have 
constant attention paid to the de- 
gree of moisture in their compost, 
for they must not have too much; 
and what they have should be 
soft, pure, and rather of a higher 
than a lower temperature than 
the house. There is a great good 
or a great evil administer^ in 
watering phmts. 
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TAe Auriemla. — ^This is a most 
iiDDortant month in the culture 
ana exhibition of tilie Anricula; 
the tmsses oi bloom rise^^perfect 
themselTes, and &de. Throngh 
all its progress it requires care 
and watchfulness. As soon as the 
truss begins to grow and derelope 
its pips, thev uionld be leduoed 
in number, oj taking out with 
small pincers those least Ukelj to 
be peif ected ; but you must mind 
tha^ seven being required for the 
exhibitions round the metropolis, 
and five in places where thej are 
least particular, you must not re- 
duce the number within one or 
two of what you require, until the 
flowers are showing colour, and 
you can perceiye which will be 
the most perfect. As soon as you 
can handle the pips to direct tneir 
places in tlie truss, some veiy fine 
moss should be tucked between 
the footstalks, to give all the pips 
room alike to open; for if they 
are left to themselves they will 
be crumpled, and their shape will 
be spoiled by crowding each other : 
the moss bietween the stalks can 
be made to throw back the outer 
pips, and thus give room to spread 
the inner ones. Li trusses which 
oiiginaUy show ten or a dozen 
pips, as soon as you can get hold 
of the smallest, and of any mis- 
formed ones, the truss may oe re- 



duoad to eight ; this g^ives you an 
opportunity of removm^ the least 
perfect on the da^ of show, if 
there be one at all miperfect ; for 
a bad one, though sometimes re- 
tained to make the seven, should 
never be kept to make eight; gene- 
rally spealdng; scTcn makes a more 
handsome truss. As soon, how- 
ever, as the bloom trusses are 
ready for all these operations, 
they must be protected against 
the hot sun. This is best done 
with the transparent covering for 
frames; and when the flowers, 
from their rapid growth and open- 
ing, want daily adjusting, it is 
right to find them a warm comer, 
at least one sheltered from the 
north-east winds, and there place 
them on a table, with hand-glasses 
(propped up nearly to the Mge of 
the pots) coveriu^ them : tms is 
easily done with mferted flower- 
pots, of rather a smaller size. An 
ordinary full-sized hand-glass will 
cover nine plants, but if you have 
plenty of room, and glasses, they 
are l>etter not crowoed. All the 
plants must be examined daily, 
and the moss between the pips so 
adjusted as to make allowance for 
the expansion of each pip without 
touching any other. Of nights 
and days, they must be covered 
against extremes of heat and cold 
In the daytime the transparent 
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thej are the better, and the wood 
must be ripe. Those you have 
already got, if any, will not have 
been much the worse for keeping 
if they have been put .in the 
grouna, because Rose - cuttings 
will actually strike and do weU ; 
and as they cannot be much the 
worse while they are placed in the 
ground, why they will answer the 
purpose of grafting : but the pre- 
sent month is better for it tuan 
last, and as it is pruning month 
there is no difficulty about cuttings. 
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the mistake maybe rectified wboi 
the roots are taken up. When the 
CTound is required for other plants, 
the bulbs should be taken np on 
the first calm moist day that pre- 
sents, and carefully laid in so as 
to ripen their foliage without being 
again disturbed; if this is done 
carefully they wBl not suffer very 
much from the change. 

Carnations and Pieotees. — ^Thcse 
must be potted this month in sixe 
sixteen, or twelve, or ciffht pots, 
according as you wish to nave one, 
two, or tnree plants in a pot. The 
compost has been already de- 
scribecl. The mode of pottmff is 
to fill the pots one-third fim of 
crocks, rather sunk in the middle, 
to form a basin; then put some 
soil over the crocks, about enough 
to make the ball of earth in which 
the plants are taken ^m their 
store pots stand, so that the upper 
surface may be level with the top 
of the pot ; now t^e the phmt, 
with its bail of earth, out of the 
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^>iaoed along flower- 
-^ wrong side upwards 
^ of water, to keep off 
} which Blight otherwise 
'^ ^p the ; stage, and eat the 
uts. If you nave a proper 
'*^> of course there need be 
nothing used but the stage : the 
fcQ}poraiy plaoe proposed is only 
^ case you have no regular stage. 
^^ has been said that pitch is a 
^ood thing to mix a little of with 
w& soil The inference is drawn 
^m a fact which has been related, 
tluit when the sticks which are 
pWed in the pots to train them 
Qp are dipped in pitch, the roots 
mat round them so much, as to 
prevent their bein^ withdrawn 
without dra^ffing the plant or 
pkoits up with it. Charcoal has 
also been recommended, and a few 
lumps of it can do no harm ; but 
for the supposed operation of 
charcoal on vegetation, it is much 
more likely to be efficacious as a 
top-dressing. It matters but little 
wkt period of the month you 
choose for doing this work of pot- 
ting, but, as it is sometimes not 



done all off hand, the best way is 
to b^in early ; and in that case 
let them all be put into some shed 
^be first few days, or under frames 
<her coveiing from the sharp- 
.s which fi*eauentljr come dur- 

^ the month oi April. 

CAina Astert. — The principal 
bat<:h may now be sown on light 
rich soil, under shelter; they do 
not require heat. 

Clmuatit and Deciduomt Climbert 
will be benefited by tliinniug the 
shoots, as with fruit trees; tie 
and mul in as required. 

Crocus. — At the end o^ the 
month the leaves may be tied up 
in knots, out of the way of other 
plants, until well ripened ; mean- 
while the ground can be sown or 
planted. 

Dahlias. — ^Remove plants which 
are laj^e enough for planting into 
a cool frame, and be careiul no 
frost nor cold winds reach them, 
for they are very tender. Con- 
tinue taking off cuttings, and 
striking them in their single pots, 
if you nave room ; if not, a num- 
ber of cuttings round the edge of 
a larger one. Take the tops off 
the forward plants, of which you 
require great numbers, and replace 
the decapitated plant in heat, to 
throw out its side-shoots. 

Fuchsias, — ^Remove the cover- 
ings by degrees; thin out the 
shoots, and in most cases train 
them with (me leading stem. 

Godetia. — This fine e^nus of or» 
namentai hardv annuak offers an 
exception to wnat is usual among 
annual plants, for they do best in 
poor soD, especially if it be raUier 
light and simdy; their delicate 
tints and markings are brought 
out better \mder such circumr 
stances than in rich soil, ^yery 
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garden should have G, rubicunda, 
G, Lindleyana, G, vinosa, and G. 
Romanzovii, 

Hardy Creepers. — Attend to 
these, and let the shoots be pro- 
perly regulated as they grow; 
they can never be so well done, nor 
done at all without injury, if they 
are once allowed to get entangled. 
Herbaoeous Plants. — ^Plant out 
herbaceous plants generally, in the 
borders, clumps, and beds, re- 
quiring such ornaments. 

Hollvhocks. — These are fine 
flowers for planting amon^ shrubs; 
they may be sown during this 
month for next year's flowering. 

Honeysuckles^ Jasmines, S^c. — 
Thin out the shoots, before they 
require to be nailed or tied, and 
attend to that when necessary. 

Hyacinths. — The beds of these 
plants should be slightly protected 
at night, and during heavy rain, 
where fine blooms are looked for ; 
and also shaded from intense sun- 
heat. Water the beds if the 
weather is dry. 

Laurels, Laumstinus, Sre. — Cut 
out all shoots destroyed;^ by the 
frost ; the head of the bush should 
be well balanced; this should be 
done immediately. 

Lobelias are all worthy of atten- 
tion. L. fulgens and splendens 
should be separated, ana potted 
a&esh into light soil, and placed 
in a hot-bed for a few weeks; pre- 
pare a place for them by digging 
and richly dungine. 

Mignonette. — ^That kept in pots 
may be planted out the middle of 
the month, to give immediate 
effect ; thin out the early sowings. 
Mimulus (Musk plant, &c.) — 
These plants are all easily grown, 
and beautiful either as single 
plants or in masses. The musk- 



plant forms an excellent summer 
bordering, and will sucoeed in a 
shady place. 

Pansy Beds may be f onned by 
planting out the struck cuttings 
every tortnight, if the cnltivator 
means to exnibit, for they go off 
sometimes awhile, and it is better 
I to depend on several seasons of 
planting than on one. Pinks and 
Pansies ought both to be planted 
at least six inches apart, and not 
' more than seven in a row, across 
a four-feet-wide bed. 
! Phlox Drummondii may be 
planted out towards the end of 
the month, if the weather con- 
tinues favourable. 

Pink Beds may (although it is 
highly improper to delay the ope- 
ration so long) be yet made ; bat 
the greatest caution will be re- 
quired to remove the roots whole, 
to avoid their losing the moisture 
by exposure, and to Keep them oat 
of ground as short a time as pos- 
sible. The bed should^ be formed 
of rich compost; that is to say, 
rich in veg[etable mould, or leaf 
mould as it is called, and tho- 
roughljr decomposed cow -dung, 
which is formed into mould also 
by deoav. The pink always re- 
c[uires plenty of ve^table matter 
in the compost, and the more ne- 
cessary does it become if removed 
so late. 

Polyanthuses, — Treat these 
much the same as auriculas, if 
they are in pots; but if in the 
open border, which is by far the 
best wav of growing them, stir 
the mould up between them, and 
give a good dressing of leaf- 
mould and cow-dung mould ; take 
off dead leaves^ guard all round 
the bed from smgs with some 
fresh lime^ which will keep them 
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away altogether; bat the lime 
must reach all roimd, or they will 
be able to get to the plants, and 
they soon destroy them when there 
is a beginning made. 

Banuneuluset. — Continue the 
protection of loose litter, not only 
of nights, but in cold, raw, wintry 
days, of which there may be many 
yet. 

Shrubs, — ^It is a late period to 
plant out shrubs, but if you have 
not already done all you want in 
that way, you must exercise your 
ingenuity to remove them as whole 
as you can. Many deciduous 
plants cannot be removed, for 
they are growing rapidly, and 
would flag past recovery for the 
season, if not actuallv die, with 
all the care that could be used ; 
exceptions are made to every thins 
that can be bought in pots, and 
which can be removed at any time 
and in any weather, by taking the 
precaution of soaiong the whole 
ground around them with water ; 
but if they are turned out of the 
pot in dry weather, when the earth 
IS parched, and merely watered in, 
as too many do such things, the 
parched earth around soon aosorbs 
it all, and the plant suffers accord- 
ingly. It is well to do all these 
unseasonable movings after wet 
weather has prevailed ; but when 
you have not this opportunity, and 
do not like to wait for it, soak the 
ground completely all round for 
some distance, and follow it up 
by daily supply, until the rain re- 
lieves you 01 the labour. 

Stocks. — ^Many may be planted 
out, and others brought on to fol- 
low them. German stocks sown 
now will bloom finely in autumn; 
the soil must be rich and well 
worked. 



Sweei Scabious, — Seeds of this 
plant may be sown now; the 
plants will come in serviceable 
next September, when flowers are 
getting scarce. 

Sweet Williams. — Sow a good 
bed of these from the best selected 
seed that can be obtained. 

Tender Annuals in Pots. — ^Bal- 
salms. Cockscombs, Egg Plants, 
Ice Phmts, Tricolors, Amaran- 
thus, and other plants, usually 
grown into specimens, must be 
shifted from the pots they were 
first pricked into to those of a size 
larger, as soon as the roots reach 
the edges, and must be continued 
in heat. If the first sowing has 
not yet been potted into single 
pots, let it be done at once, or as 
soon as they are large enough. 

Tulips. — Continue the greatest 
care of these delicate subjects, not 
allowing the frost on any consider- 
ation to touch the best bed, on 
account of the damage it does to 
the bloom — for the plant hardly 
feels the hardest frost, even when 
it reaches the roots; allow no 
weeds to spring up among them, 
and protect tnem against high 
winds, although a gentle agitating 
breeze does not oy any ^means 
hurt them ; cover of nignts, even 
if the weather be warm, but they 
should be uncovered by daylight, 
if the weather permit. Gentle 
showers will not injure them ; on 
the contrary, if mild, it does them 

freat service ; and if the weather 
e dry and parching, be not afraid 
of syringing the foliage all over. 
If, despite of your care, the frost 
catches them, syringe them all 
over with cold water, and let no 
sun reach them till they are 
thawed. If the earth was not 
stirred between all the bulbs last 
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month, it must be done directl^r ; 
and if they have had much rain 
since it was stirred, so as to close 
the surface and make it run close 
together, it may be gently stirred 
again. If any of the foliage has 
a spot of yellow on it, or any ap- 
pearance of canker, remove the 
affected part with a knife ; for if 
the whole foliage above ground be 
cut away, there is more ehance of 
the bulb escaping than if the 
canker was left on, for its increase 
UQtil the very heart of the plant, 
and the bulo itself is rotted^ is 
almost a certainty. 

Violets, — Strew over and about 
the old plants with fresh soil, to 
encoura^ runners, from which 
YOung plants will issue ; they can 
be transplanted when well rooted. 

Wallflotoers. — Seeds of the 
single ones should be sown to- 
wards the end of the month, for 
next year's blooming. A good 
supply of cuttings of the double 
ones should be got in. The va- 
rieties most worth seeking for, are 
a double blood-red — flowers very 
dark; a double bright yellow, of 
brilliant colour, and with narrower 
leaves than any of the others ; a 
dwarf dingy double yellow, called 
the Hornet ; and a double purple, 
which has flowers of a peciuiar 
purphsh tint. These should be 
rooted under hand-glasses, and 
kept in pots through the winter. 

Gravel Walks should be turned 
towards the end of the month, and 
rolled smooth; it gives them all 
the appearance of new ones; and if 
the gravel be too dirty or too tliin, 
a fresh coat of it will he desirable. 

The verges of beds and borders 
should be cut even, and of uniform 
width, for their growth during the 
winter is generally uneven; the 



most hardy grasses continuing to 
thrive tlirougn almost all weathers, 
while the more tender are checked 
through the winter. 

Lawns. — When the grass is 
rather thin, either scatter some 
rich soil, mixed with some of the 

E roper flne lawn-grass seeds, or 
ly fresh turf: if it is not very 
bad, the first is the best plan : the 
soil should be put on when the 
ground is damp after rain, and 
afterwards rollea down. Alllawns 
should be frequently rolled and 
swept, and mown. Much of the 
beauty of a lawn during the sum- 
mer aepends on commencing to 
mow early in tiie spring, and re- 
pealing it very frequentlyj say 
once a week. 

Borders will by this time show 
all their bulbs and herbaceous 
plants, so that the surface may be 
stirred up and raked without da- 
maging the contents ; whereas, if 
you began before all these thinffs 
were up, although labels mignt 
point out the plaoeSj they would 
be in great danger. 

IHe up the stems of any plants 
that require support; this is best 
done as soon as it is seen to be 
required, and not left, as is too 
often the case, imtil the stems are 
blown on one side, and become 
crooked, in which state they can 
never be tied up in an orderly 
manner. 

fTater the different kinds of 
choice flowers carefully if the wea- 
ther proves dry : a good deal of 
their success aepends on their 
being properly watered when the 
blooms are advancing. 

THE BASE GAKDSN. 

Grafting. — ^This month, even in 
ordmary seasons, Boses b^;in to 
grow in earnest. At the ear^ part 
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of it, graftiiig should be done. The 
stock should bcsiii to sweQ at the 
bads ; and wheuier the ^raft has 
b^pnn to swdl or not, is not of 
much oonsequenoe. The first thing 
to do is to make a sloping cat, to 
take off the top of the stock; and 
this cat shookt be yery dean, and 
close to a bad, whicn should be 
pretty near to the top of the slope. 
The object of this bud is to draw 
the sap ap to the highest part of 
the stock. The best way to join 
the graft to the stock is to cat a 
slit in the stock on one side of the 
bad, not near enough to damage 
it, and take oat a piece, with a 
terj sharp knife, of the form of a 
y. l^ere is no dilBcnlty in this, 
because the Bose-stock is pithy in 
the middle, and a sharp strong 
knife will go through one side very 
well three inches <K)wn ; a smaller 
knife should now be used to cut 
the outer part of the slit wider, so 
as to make ro<»n for a piece of 
graft, cat with a shaip edge, of 
tne form of a thick-backed Imife. 
The cut must be yeiy smooth, so 
that a graft of the proper form 
should fit close. This slit being 
on one side of the top bud in the 
stock, which is cut sloping, will of 
course be rather lower tnan the 
bud itself. Now we come to the 
graft: this should be of well- 
lipened wood; two eyes should 
be below the top of the stock, and 
one or two above ; this must be 
cat with a sharp ed^e and a thick 
back, without the least disturb- 
ance of the bark at the back, be- 
cause the piece must be fitted so 
that the bark is even with the 
bark of the stock ; when you have 
fitted this to your mind, cet bass 
matting, or coarse worsted, to tie 
it in its place; and this done, 
cover the whole with grafting wax. 



whidi should be made to melt at 
a moderate heat, so that tou can 
bear your finder in it witnout ab* 
solutay scaldmg; but to harden in 
the ordinary temperature, so that 
it effectually excludes air from the 
place where they join, and thus 
promotes the omon of the graft 
and stock. 

Budded and Grafted J?ofef .— 
Look well at the stocks of all last 
year's budded and grafted Roses ; 
take off all the growth of the stock 
whereYcr there nas been any, and 
rub off all the buds of the stock that 
start. The only exception we make 
to this rule is with regard to the 
top bud of the stock, which being 
there to draw the sap up past the 
graft, must be allowea to grow 
until the graft has united ; but as 
soon as it has started four inches 
it must be topped to check it a 
little, and as soon as the graft 
begins to grow, the growth of the 
stock may be stopped. Keep a 
good look-out for suckers, which 
will sometimes come up from the 
root, and make rapid and distress- 
ing growth, diecxing very much 
all the advances of the grafted 
portions. Those stocks which 
iiave had their buds fail, and are 
intended for budding again, should 
have all the side shoots cut off, and 
all the stem that is above the upper 
growing branch, because all above 
the upper branch is dead and use- 
less, — not only so, but there is a risk 
of its dying down further : thode 
briara wiiich are intended for bud- 
ding must be trimmed close, and 
cut so as to leave a bud at the top. 

Pruning, — ^If any Roses have 
been left over, according to last 
month's directions, for late bloom- 
ing, cut them back to two eyes, 
(or more, if the wood is wanted 
to fiU more space,) for it will be 
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foimd that all the buds toward the 
ends of the branches grow, long 
before those close at the bottom. 

Succession Plants for the forcing- 
house must be taken in if you are 
likely to require more, and so must 
Roses for showing in pots; but 
this must be regmated according 
to the season at which you require 
them. Those who want to make 
the most of Roses, may bloom 
them every month in the year. 

There is no Rose that propa- 
gates much easier than the old 
Moss Rose ; by laying the branches 
down all round, and pe^^ng them 
to the ground at the jomts, they 
will root all along. Even now the 
branches may be pegged down just 
under the surface, and will be sure 
to root, but autumn is the best time. 

There is a method of growing 
the tender Roses which is worth 
trying for clumps. We speak now 
of the dwarf dencate varieties that 
do not stand hard frost. Plant 
them about nine inches apart in a 
well-prepared bed; get lar^e white 
flints and place between tliem, so 
as to shelter them half way up, 
and only leaving them room to 
grow; and even stuff good moss 
here and there in the vacancies, 
partly for warmth, and partly be- 
cause it is showy. The Roses, if 
well chosen, will bloom all the 
summer, and even a hard winter 
will only cut them down to the 
moss; they will in the spring 
grow as vigorously as ever. The 
end of this month such a bed or 
clump may be planted by turning 
the phmts out of the pots, and 
placing them at proper distances, 
as dir^ted. 

THE 6EEENH0USE. 

The plants here are generally 
very miscellaneous — Geraniums, 
Epacrisj Heaths, Camellia japo- 



nica, the varieties of Acacia, Ho- 
vei^ Chorozema, &c. ; many of 
which, where fuU collections are 
grown having separate pits or 
houses, are in more moderate esta- 
blishments erown together. Most 
of these suojects require merely 
protection from frost ; they want 
no heat beyond that which is suf- 
ficient to banish £rost. If 32°, be- 
ing the freezing point, be avoided, 
there is not one of these subjects 
that will be the worse for never 
suffering the warmth of 35°. Such 
being the case, the object is to 
keep down the temperature by 
opening windows whenever the 
weather is mild and there are no 
cutting winds ; the great difficulty, 
however, is to keep down the tem- 
perature during a frost, for the 
necessity of firing is obvious, and 
the most constant attendance is 
required to see that the tempe- 
rature is not raised too high, for 
it must be checked then by ktting 
out the heat at the top of the 
house, and unless this is done caur 
tiously there will be mischief. 
The great disadvantage in in- 
creasing the temperature is, that 
the plants set off growing, or are 
drawn up weakly, or they are 
forced into bloom before you are 
ready for them, or they suffer 
changes and checks, which per- 
haps throw off the bloom uto- 
gether, especially the Camellias. 
Give therefore, this month, all the 
air you can; and if you can so 
manage, rather cover up against 
light frosts, than use fires: of 
course you must be prepared, at 
all risks, to have the aid of fiie- 
heat in any very severe weather, 
but not more than you can help. 
As soon as the plants show their 
flowers, remove such as are re* 
quired into the conservatory. 
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. — Theaatmiui-plaiited 
raes in a formd state, reouire 
nothing but wateriitf; seeoliiie 
beds to be kept dear of weeds; ma 
anj that maj be in Dower to be 
maried OT rejected. Seed may be 
sown in a ricn open bed- 

JniirrAimMms. —These should 
be hoed between the rows in the 
tmea eronnd, and those in pots 
shiftea to others the size ther are 
to bloom in. We speak of the 
fancy varieties grown in coUec- 
tions. 

AnmuUM, — A second sowinff 
maj be got in, in the beds ana 
borders, of those which were sown 
in heat for planting out and pot- 
ting, such as Nemophila, China 
aster. Stocks, Mignonette, Phlox 
Dnimmondii, ana French Mari- 
gold. Those ready for planting 
out should be got in after rain. 
They will bloom much earlier than 
those sown now, which will suc- 
ceed them in flowering. 

Auriculas, — ^As the blooms of 
these decline, let them be phiced 
on a hard bottom and have all the 
weather, in a situation shaded 
from the mid-day sun. If you do 
not want the seed, pick off the 
pods, but do not shorten the stem. 
Those who have the convenience 
should place them in frames, where 
they may be allowed all the genial 
lains and yet can be shaded, and 



if necessary covered from an ex- 
cess of wet. 

Biemniais, — ^Wall-flowers, Sweet 
Williams, Canterbury-bells, and 
two-year Stocks, and all biennials, 
may be sown this mcmth. 

BaUamt, — Shift these into 
larger pots as th^ fill the old 
(mes with roots. Keep than in a 
hot-bed near the ^ass. At the 
end of the month you may plant 
out any number in the common 
border. 

CawtpoMula, — ^The fine chimney 
Campanula should be now sliifted 
into their largest or blooming pots, 
in rich soil, and be allowed to 
grow in the open air. As the 
shoots rise, reffulate the number 
you want, ana cut the others 
down. Put in the frames or stakes 
to which they are to be trained. 

CanuUioms and Fieotees should 
be well watered, and traps set to 
catch earwigs and other vermin. 
They ought to be placed on a 
stage, or on shelves so constructed 
as that the legs or supports may 
stand in dishes of water. The 
stakes should be placed in their 
pots if not done already. It is a 
bad plan to neglect this too long, 
as it may damage the fibres wben 
they once b^;in to spread alnoad 
in the pot. 

aiy«»i/Af»iir«#.~Tbcse mav 
be struck now as well as in the next 

e 
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three months, but the later they 
are taken from the tops of well- 
grown plants, the better. Those 
stmck now may be grown nntil 
July, when their tops may be 
strack again, and form very dwarf 
plants, while the stems of those 
they are taken from may be con- 
verted to fine bushy ones. They 
will strike freely now under a 
nand-glass in the common border, 
or in pots under a bell-glass. 

Climbing Plants on walls should 
be fastened as they grow, particu- 
larly weakly subjects like Clematis, 
which break with the wind if left 
hanging about. They ought never 
to be neglected two days, for they 
are worse for it. 

Cockscombs. — Let them grow 
without watering until they are 
starved into the premature show- 
ing of their blooms, when the 
roundest and fullest are to be 
selected and potted singly into 
sixty-sized pots, put into a hot- 
bed in good condition, kept near 
the glass with plenty of water and 
heat, and as they fill the pots, 
changed to larger ones, constantly 
kept up to the glass, with unim- 
paired neat. 

Crocuses. — ^As soon as the grass 
of those bulbs that are to remain 
in the ground turns yellow, it 
may be cut even with the ground. 
All that are wanted up may be had 
up, and kept with their names, 
dry and cool. 

Crown Imperial. — As soon as 
the foliage fades into yellow, cut 
them down to the ground or dig 
them up, but such soft bulbs should 
never be longout of ground. 

Dahlias. -^tiko off cutting and 
strike them one in a pot. There 
is nothing so ffood for this as a 
common dung oed, but the propa- 



gating house is available. UntQ 
you plant out, those which are 
strucK should be put into cold 
frames, not to be subject to the 
weather, but to be gradually in- 
ured to out-of-door treatment, till 
the middle of the month; when 
they may be planted out where 
they are to bloom. Let the stakes 
be first driven down where they 
are to remain ; then dig holes at 
the stakes and put in 3ie plants. 
Then use the pots they are taken 
out of to put on the stakes, with a 
little moss inside to form a trap 
for earwigs, and examine them 
daily from the first. Dahlias want 
six feet of room, though they often 
get but four. 

Evergreens of the better kind, 
and especially specimens, should 
be examined, ana where there are 
branches growing out of form, take 
the tops off, or shorten the branches 
still more than that; take away 
very weak shoots also, and give 
air, light and sun, by removing 
wood when it is too crowded. 

Gladiolus merely require to be 
kept clear of weeds, the earth 
loosened a little, and watered m 
very dry weather. 

Hyacinths. — ^If the foliage has 
turned yellow, take them up care- 
fully, dry them properly, remove 
the offsetsforearly planting. "WMc 
the large bulbs are for disposal in 
the best beds at the proper season, 
some of the late ones will not 
perhaps be ready till next month ; 
shade these from the sun to pro- 
long the bloom. 

Hollyhock. — ^If these are in ex« 
posed situations they wiU require 
stakes like the Dahha, but if veil 
sheltered they will need no support 

Iris. — ^The perennial Irises in 
all their variety, we mean those 
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)nth taberons roots, should be kept 
dear of weeds, and the earth loos- 
ened round their patches; the 
bulbous kind should have their 
beds watered if the weather be 
very dry, and be shaded when they 
show colour. 

Ul^, — ^The large flowering sorts 
in pots should be sheltered; al- 
though not tender, they would 
suffer from wind and rain, but 
their proper place is the cold pit. 
The hardy sorts in the borders re- 
quire no care whatever ; seedliugs 
of all kinds should be kept clean. 
Lupinus pofypkylltM, — ^There is 
scarcely a family more numerous 
than the Lupine, from Lupinus 
nanus to Lupintts Cruikshankiu 
They are of all sizes and colours, 
but the most superb is Lupinus 
polvphtfUuSy which has a splen- 
did spike, and is worthy of all 
praise; nor is it the less accept- 
able on account of the many 
shades of colour which distinguish 
it &om more common ones, nor 
for being a very hardy perennial. 
We consider it so necessary an 
appendage to the border, that we 
recommend sowing a few seeds 
for the sake of possessing whatever 
new varieties may come, and en- 
abling you to throw away any that 
are worse than the original. 

Mimulus seed may be sown the 
first of the month, in clumps, at 
the foot of trees, or in beds al- 
lotted to it, where they may flower 
without any care or trouble. They 
are very brilliant when in bloom. 
Pknt out those sown early in pots, 
they will be a month earlier in 
flower. 

FiBonff, — ^These plants are for 
the most part showing their bloom. 
Some of the varieties want sup- 
port, others grow down to the 



ground and provide the support 
for themselves. There is hardly 
a more striking plant than a 
Pffiony in fuU bloom. The tree 
Pseony is not so ffood in the flower 
as some of the herbaceous kinds, 
but it is a noble plant notwith- 
standing. 

Pansy, — Now in perfection. 
Shade particular flowers, but not 
whole beds. Take off cuttings, or, 
which is better, side-shoots, and 
strike them under hand-glasses in 
the common border. 

Paths. — The first part of the 
month pick up and turn all gravel 
walks. Begin this by chopping 
up all the weeds and clearing the 
surface, then with a common pick 
loosen the gravel from end to 
end, with a spade turn the clean 
side to the top and the dirty side 
to the bottom ; and if the walk be 
too thinly gravelled to do this, 
take the rake to it after it is loos- 
ened, and merely freshen it up a 
little. Let it be well rolled after- 
wards, and keep it rolled after 
rains, as indeed all travel walks 
should be, whether disturbed or 
not. 

Petunias.-rli a collection of 
these are grown, and you have 
amon^ them any of those weakly 
varieties which will not support 
themselves, you must resort to 
sticks ; it is a most untidy flow- 
er, and is almost a trellis plant ; 
nor is it long pretty, even as a 
border flower, though it keeps in 
bloom a considerable time. Now 
is the period the weakly ones re- 
quire sticks, and those which are 
to be turned out in the borders 
require topping. Those in pots 
should be trained after some fash- 
ion, or they will hang over their 
pots, and be hardly endurable. 
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The plain varieties are hardly 
worth growing, but there are some 
which, from their habits, which 
are shrubby, and others for their 
colours, which are curiously striped 
or spotted, may be grown for pots. 
All those plants whose pots are 
filled with roots must be shifted, 
and the soil may be the same as 
for Fuchsias. Those to be turned 
out need no shifting, because by 
the end of the month they may be 
planted out. 

Phlox. — ^All the perennial kinds 
merely want lookmg to with a 
view of providing sticks for the 
tall ones as they grow up. The 
Phlox Drummondii, which, strictly 
speaking, is an annual, may be 
perpetuated by constantly muring 
cuttings. Those saved through 
the winter may be planted out m 
the borders, or be potted to bloom 
that way. The difficulty of obtain- 
ing seed to be depended on, ren- 
ders it desirable to treat this plant 
as a perennial. Taking cuttings 
from it several times, and depending 
only upon them, enables tne culti- 
vator to choose his own plants 
from the first lot of seedlings he 
grows. We recommend seed to 
be sown and saved from the best 
every year, but cuttings to be 
taken from aU that are remarkably 
good, until a sufficient number of 
varieties are secured of the better 
kind. This may be sown at once 
in the open border. 

Finks. — By the end of the 
month you may reduce the fiower 
stems to one on each plant. Top- 
dress, if not done already, with 
decomposed cow-dung. Water in 
dry weather. Keep clear of weeds. 

Polyanthus.— Vait them care- 
fully, so that a heart may have a 
faece of root, and plant out in 



good strong loamv soil, and in a 
situation not reached by the mid- 
day sun. Sow seed in large pots, 
and keep it in frames. 

Primroses. — ^The double white, 
double crimson, and purple, having 
now passed their flowering, let 
them oe parted like thePolyanthm, 
every heart with a bit of good 
root to it, and be planted out six 
inches apart, to grow into strength 
{^ain. 

Banunculus.-^tir the earth be- 
tween the rows ; water effectually 
when you water at all. The au- 
tumn planted now in bloom may 
require watering and shading too, 
to preserve their colours ana pro- 
long the flowering. 

Rhododendrons. ^Hbme which 
have been protected are for the 
most part in bloom, or have passed 
their flowering. The buncnes of 
decayed flower and seed-pods 
should be removed instantly, for 
the swelling of the seed-pods de- 
tracts greatly from the growth, so 
much so that it is a very common 
thing for the plants left with their 
seed on, to fail altogether to pro- 
duce bloom for the next year. 
Therefore as soon as the bloom 
has begun to fade, take off the 
bunch of seed-pods, and continue 
this. If there be any disposition 
to grow out of form, prune in a 
very long branch before the growth 
begins; but those pknts which 
have been unprotected have not 
bloomed yet. 

Scarlet Zyehnis.-^Tins is one of 
the most bnlliant, perhaps, of the 
perennials. A tall plant, three 
feet and upwards, witn a head of 
fiery scarlet flowers, grown in 
masses, could not be surpassed 
easily by anything else we have in 
the garden. Loosen the earth 
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tound the plants, and provide 
some kind of support. Generally 
three moderate sticks, about eight- 
een inches high, placed at an^es, 
and a piece of bass matting, will 
be sufficient to hold a mass of six 
to a dozen shoots. But a patch 
ought not to be allowed to get so 
large, except where the borders 
are very wide. 

Shrubberies and Laietu, — ^Mow 
not less than once a week, if it 
can be done, but if it goes more 
than a fortnight thb month, the 
grass will be spoiled for the year. 
Water late planted shrubs. 

Transplanting all the annuals, 
potting off such as are to be 
bloomed in pots, filling up the 
beds and dumps with Hydrangea, 
scarlet Geraniums, Fuchsias, Ver- 
benas, Petunias, Calceohuias, and 
other subjects which have been 
protected all the winter, may be 
set about after the fifteenth of the 
month without fear of having them 
damaged by frosts. 

Tulips are now coming into 
flower. Keep the sun from once 
shining on them after they show 
Golour. Make memorandums in 
your book on the state of your 
blooms, especiallT pointing out 
^Jthat are to DC chang^ the 
iiext planting, and all such as are 
in their wroi^ |^ces. If the 
weather be exceeding sultry, water 
the paths in the tu£p house, but 
Hot the soil in which the tulips 
are planted. They do not require 
jet, but the paths weU watered, 
^^eep the canvass house cool, and 
^hen the weather shall prove very 
melting, syringing the canvass all 
oyer so as to stiff more cool the 
place will be beneficial ; but the 
ttnder cloth stretched from end to 
cttd must be put up before you 



sprinkle the roof, or the water 
would splash through the cloth 
into the flowers, aim completely 
spoil the bloom. Look over all 
your seedlings as they flower, that 
you may throw away at once all 
those which prove worthless, and 
so lessen the stock. Shade any 
particular flowers that may be 
about in the out-beds and seed- 
ling beds. 

The borders generally have to 
be kept clear from weeids, to be 
filled in the vacant places with 
seeds or plants ready to put out. 
Stakes put to all sorts of plants 
that are weakly in their stems, or 
too tali to stand the winds. In 
filling up the borders, all the taller 
subjects should be placed at the 
back, and the lower ones towards 
the front, as all borders should 
form a kind of bank of flowers 
when all are in flower. 

Geometrical or Dutch gardens. 
— One of the first things to con- 
sider in Dutch gardens, is perma- 
nency of bloom. On this account 
there are many kinds of dwarf 
roses that are excellent, but all 
the beds should be uniform, that 
is to say, the beds that are all of 
one shape should be all of one 
colour, or half of them at any rate. 
Suppose, then, there are six round 
beas on the same circle ; it would 
be tolerable to have three scarlet 
and three blue, they being alter- 
nate, and so with all the rest. Of 
the annuals to be employed. Nemo- 
phila insignis and Convolvulus 
minor would be splendid blues; 
Zinnia coccinea and scarlet Ten- 
weeks stocks, good reds; Erysi- 
mum Perofskianum and Eschseholt^ 
zia crocea, good oran^ colours; 
Candytuft, a good white. But the 
objection to annuals is their short- 
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Hved beauty. Yerbenas of various 
colours, and roses, go a long way 
towards making up oeds that re- 
tain their beauty all the summer 
and a great part of the autumn. 
All we want to impress on the 
mind, is the necessity of uniformity 
in the plants employed. The Cu- 
jahea platycentra is abo a prize for 
beddmg out. 

THE BOSE 6ABDEN. 

This noble plant is now advanc- 
ing in growth and approaching 
the period of bloom. Syringing 
with a strong but fine stream 
through small holes all that may 
be attacked with the green fly, 
and especially those on walls and 
the fronts of houses, will be found 
beneficial. Look over the grafted 
and budded trees of last year, and 
remove all growths of the stock, 
whether suckers from the root, or 
shoots from above and below the 
graft or bud ; the only exceptions 
are those of which the graft or 
bud has failed, and in such cases 
let the strongest shoot of the 
stock, alone, grow to be budded 
again. Eoses in pots must be 
examined to see if they have 
enough room. Observe that the 
moss is not removed from the pots 
of seed not yet up, and that the 
moss is damp and the soil moist. 

THE 6BEEKHOT7SE. 

Azalea indica should now be 
kept in the shade, and if there be 
no permanent shade to the green- 
house, a temporary one should be 
placed in some portion of it. No 
plant sooner yields to the influence 
of the burning sun, nor exhibits 
signs of distress so rapidly il 
neglected. All the kinds are alike 
in this respectj they should there- 



fore be carefully watered, have 
plenty of air, and be kept out of 
the sun in the coolest part of the 
greenhouse. 

Botany Bay Flanis, by which 
we mean Acacias, Hoveas, and all 
hard-wooded plants of the same 
nature, though from other locali- 
ties, have bloomed, or are about 
blooming. Such as have flowered 
are beginning to make their 
growth, and now is the time to 
prune all such, before they advance 
too far. Where the branches are 
luxuriant and growing out of shape 
they must be shortened. All that 
are too long among the lateral 
shoots must be cut in, so as to 
favour handsome growth ; and in 
pruning them we ought to con- 
sider that the object of a little 
height or size is nothing com- 
pared with good form; hence if 
they are ^wky and bare, we 
should sacrifice a good deal of the 
present size, that we may ulti- 
mately improve the form of the 
plant. We ought also to exa- 
mine them before we leave them 
to their growth, to see that they 
have ^ood drainage and pot room, 
and if not, we ought to re-pot 
them in pots a size larger. When 
all this is done, let them be 
placed in the coolest and lightest 
part of the greenhouse, and be 
turned round every day, other- 
wise they will grow one-sided. 
Let them oe freely watered. These 
plants should always be grown in 
peat mould two-thirds, and loam 
from rotted turves one third, and 
without dung. Tliose plants which 
have not bloomed must be well 
supplied with water, as a plant 
coming into flower absorbs a good 
deal. All growing plants require 
plenty of lights plenty of air. 
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plenty of water; and if the snn be 
very onrnin^, which it frequently 
is this montn, let there be a shade 
during two or three of the hottest 
hours of the day. 

CcdeeolariM* — These require a 
good deal of water as they rise 
for bloom, and to prevent their 
being drawn up too much so as 
to weaken their stems, they must 
have plenty of lieht and air. Ob- 
serve, too, that the draina^ of all 
is clear, which may be easily seen 
if you examine oefore watering. 
If any one is moist at that time 
while tbe others are dry, turn out 
the ball, and put new crocks into 
the bottom, removing all the old 
ones. 

Camellia japonica, — ^These are 
now making their growth, and 
should be examined to see that 
they are not rambling out of shape. 
The pruning of the Camellia is a 
subject on which few c;rowers for 
sale agree with us ; they should, 
however, be as carefolly pruned as a 
wall tree. Shoots coming in places 
where they are not wanted ought 
to be taken off, branches that are 
too long should be cut back ; re- 
gard should be had to beauty 
and not to size. The grower for 
beauty does not care for wood ex- 
cept where it is wanted, and there- 
fore the instant the bloom is eone 
he should cut the plant into a form 
that will, with one year's wood on 
it, become handsome, and though 
he may lose half the plant by tne 
operation, he will be pleased with 
the result, however great the sacri- 
fice may be. They will grow the 
better if nlaced near the light, 
beinff shaded, while the young 
wood is tender, during the hottest 
hours of the day, if the sun be too 
powerful ; and they should not on 



any account suffer a check while 
growing. Many phice them in the 
stove or a warm greenhouse, but 
they are infinitely better without 
artificial heat. Thev should be 
turned every two or three days, to 
prevent their growing one-sided. 

Chinese Frimrotet. — ^We are not 
sufficient! V interested in the single 
kinds to tnink them worth grow* 
ing from seed, but there are some 
worth perpetuating, such as the 
double ones, and remarkably large 
single ones. Shake the earth all 
out of the roots, separate the 
hearts, so as to get a good root 
with each, and pot them in the 
sized pot best adapted for their 
roots, without regard to the head, 
which will soon spread. 

Cinerarias, — ^These are now in 
perfection, except seedlings, many 
of which bloom later. They re- 
miire plenty of air and water, and 
tneir nowers may be shaded from 
the hot sun. Seedlings in smaller 
pots than they are to bloom in 
should be shifted when the pots 
are full of roots, and be well wa- 
tered. They will grow double the 
size that they would acquire if 
starved, and you can hardly judge 
a flower that has been starved. 

Climbing Plants, — The rapid 
growth of climbers renders con- 
stant attention necessary. The 
principal object is to guide the 
young shoots daily, and fasten 
them in their places as they ad- 
vance, for if this be not done, the 
leaves all turn according to the 
position in which the growing 
shoots hang or lay; and when after 
they have Been neglected you be- 
gin to train them, the leaves are 
twisted out of their places, and 
the plant requires a long time to 
recover a good appearance. The 
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necessity of constant watching wiU 
be observed the very first time 
they are neglected a few days in 
their growing season. Those which 
are meant to cover any given space 
should be occasionally stopped 
when more lateral branches are 
required. 

Erica. — This beautiful family 
should always occupy the coldest 
place in the Greenhouse, or a cold 
pit; all artiEcial heat is injurious. 
Twenty.four hours* neglect of wa- 
tering after they want it, will 
either quite kill or greatly damage 
a plant, because the leaves of the 
lower part would fall as if they 
were deciduous, or whole Umbs 
would die back, Examine every 
plant, therefore, daily ; give plenty 
of air, and carefully observe the 
drainage ; too much water would 
be just as dangerous, just as mis- 
chievous. The changing of pots 
to larger sizes should take fuace 
after bloom, and before the new 
growth. The soil should be two- 
thirds turfy peat, and the other 
third of loam from rotted turves 
(which is half vegetable manure), 
or made up by maiden loam which 
has no manure, and decomposed 
horse or cow-dung to make up for 
the absence of it ; the proper peat 
earth is that which is very full of 
sand. Too much attention can- 
not be paid to the watering and 
giving plenty of air. The heath 
luxuriates in a good warm wind. 

Fuchsias. — According to our 
mode of culture these plants will 
be now in full growth, requiring 
onlv plenty of air, plenty of water, 
and turning every day to make 
the erowth uniform all round. 
Avoid all artificial heat, keep them 
as cool as any part of the green- 
house can be kept, and if the pots 



are full of roots, change tbem for 
a size larger. If there be a dispo- 
sition to make long shoots, stop 
them by pinching on the ends ; but 
if you have neglected this till they 
have gone t(>o long, cut them 
actualfy back a joint or two. Those 
of pendulous habit, like the old 
Globosa, should be stopped early, 
until there are enougn branches 
to hang over all round ; pyramidal 
plants of more than a year old 
should be checked wherever the 
lateral branches get out of place. 
Cuttings may be takeii at any time 
of the year, and seed may be sown 
now in pans or pots, and placed in 
the warmest part of the noose till 
they germinate. Seedlings that 
have filled their pots with roots 
may be placed in others of \atger 
size ; the soil best adapted for 
them is peat earth and loam from 
rotted turves, half of each, with- 
out manure. 

Geraniums. — These are now 
showing their blooms, or bloom 
buds, and as the flowers will easily 
burn in the very hot bright sun, 
shading is indispensable, but it 
should be done onlv while the sun 
shines. It should be so contrived 
as to be easily removed and re- 
placed. A shade on a roller, that 
can be pulled down or up inside 
the glass, without preventing the 
glasses from being opened, is the 
best, because the full air can be 
given without difficulty. The ge- 
ranium is too often drawn up oy 
heat without light, whereas the 
light without heat is every way 
efficacious. They will require 
great watchfulness as to supplying 
water, and in killing^ the green fly 
by fumi^ition the instant it ap- 
pears. They should be placed as 
near the glass as possible. 
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Anenumesy where the leaves have 
turned a little yellow, may be 
taken up, dried, and stored like 
Ranonculnses, except that as the 
tubers are larger and hold mure 
moisture, you will require a longer 
time to dzT them. Those in bloom 
may be shaded, to prolong the 
flowering. 

Annual flowers that have been 
sown in the border in patches re- 
quire regulating; that is, they 
want thinning out so as to leave 
only three or four plants of some 
large kinds, and half a dozen small 
kiims in a ^tch, because, if thev 
are too tmck they injure eacn 
other, and che plants grow strag- 
gling and weax. Aimuals that 
require planting out should be 

Sut out early tms month if not 
one last month ; and in the mid- 
dle or towards the end of the 
month, as a succession to those 
already in. Last month and this 
may oe greatly assimilated on 
these matters, because by follow- 
ing up the same operations the 
bloom of Annuals is greatly pro- 
longed. 

Auriculas, which are now enjoy- 
ing all the weather, must be 
looked to now and then, to see 
that the dndnage is quite clear, 
for the soil will frequently wash 
down and fill up the hole. They 
must always be cleared imme- 



diately. Pick off all yellow leaves, 
earth up those which have offsets, 
so that the base of the offset may 
be in the ground or soil, as offsets 
are much safer and make plants 
sooner if they strike root before 
they are taken off. Seedling Au- 
riculas may be potted off singly in 
small pots as soon as they have 
six good leaves, but they are better 
in frames than altogether exposed 
at first, because tneir moisture 
can be better regulated and their 
shading can be adapted to their 
state of strength. Smaller seed- 
lings may be pricked out from 
the seed-pans, and put six or 
more in a pot of the smallest size, 
or in a pan an inch apart all over; 
but those which touch the edge 
of a pot always advance faster 
than tnose in the middle, so that 
most prefer to put only as many 
as can be put round the edge. 
Watch the seed-pods of all that 
are being grown for seed; they 
must be gathered before they open, 
or the seed vriU be lost. 

Balsams require the same treat- 
ment as before ; but as they grow 
up tall they must be sunk lower in 
the bed. If properly provided 
for, they should go into a warm 
pit, where they can have plenty of 
light and heat, and be easily got 
at to shift from one sized pot to 
another. Balsams may be planted 

if 
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out in the common borders ; they 
look best put out three in a patch, 
because as they are of diffe- 
rent colours they form a better 
contrast; they will be a good 
succession to any planted out 
before, or if they have been ad- 
vanced much in pots they will 
very likely flower before them ; 
but at any rate will form two 
seasons. 

Cockscombs. — Shift from small 
pots to larger ones every time the 
smaller ones fill with roots, and 
keep up the heat of the hot-bed 
by means of fresh linings, keeping 
the soil moist and the plants near 
the glass, for they will depend 
more upon the continuance of 
heat ana proper moisture for their 
beauty and mie growth, than any 
one imagines, unless he has grown 
them. 

Cuttings, — Before anv of the 
plants intended for beading out 
are planted, all the long gawky 
shoots and all spare pieces should 
be taken off; first, that ther plants 
put out should be pretty uniform ; 
secondly, that the cuttings may be 
struck for late planting. At this 
time of year they may be put in 
the common border in the shade, 
under a hand-glass, and they will 
strike freely. All rooted cuttings 
in pans or pots should be potted 
off into single pots. 

Dahlias. — ^Tne further planting 
of Dalilias should be completed 
this month. Many plant the mid- 
dle of May, the first week in June 
and the last week ; that is, for the 
sake of having three distinct sea- 
sons to calculate on for the exhi- 
bitions. Fasten them rather loosely 
to the stakes, and above all thinp 
examine frequently the tops for 
earwigs, and destroy them as fast 



as you can. If you persevere in 
this matter, you will have cleared 
them by the time that other peo- 
ple begin to catch them; for, 
strange as it may seem, the 
growers generally do not troable 
their hes3s about earwigs, until 
they have had all the season to 
breed in and the flowers are about 
to appear. Hardly any amount of 
assiauity is eaual to their destruc- 
tion, unless oegun from the in- 
stant they are planted oat. Be 
in no hurry to commence water- 
ing the Dahlia. When they are 
planted, soak the whole ground 
well, but let them seek their own 
by going down after it before you 
water again, unless the soil is veir 
light and not very rich, in which 
case you must supply water as a 
substitute, — but a poor one, — ^for 
the nourishment the ground ought 
to contain in itself. They will, in 
all probability, be attacked bv the 
green fly, and perhaps by a little 

freen caterpillar or grub ; for the 
rst, syringe pretty sharply with 
a fine rose, out considerable force, 
and thus wash them off; but if 
this does not dear them in one or 
two syringings, let it be done 
with tobacco-water one day and 
clear water afterwards. Tor the 
grub there is no remedv but ex- 
amining the plants, and picking 
them off. 

Hyacinths^ Tulips, and other 
bulbs, which have done flowering, 
and the foliage of which has begun 
to turn yellow and decav, should 
be taken up, and after drying in 
the shade, cleared of their roots 
and leaves, and packed away where 
the air can get at them, but no 
sun nor damp. At the end of the 
month the best tulip-bed may 
have begun to show symptoms of 
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decay ; as soon as the top of the 
stem shrirels they may be taken 
up and the stems cut off, but not 
cleared of their mould. They may 
be laid in their boxes dirty as they 
are, to be cleaned afler they have 
thoroughly dried in the shade. 
Those in the out-beds ma^also be 
taken up as soon as their stems 
turn yeUow at top ; but all those 
which have seed-pods will not 
have begun to decay, and when 
seed is wanted they must be left 
until the pods sweU the full size, 
and be^in to turn brown. 

Famies, — Shade the individual 
blooms that are wanted from the 
heat of the sun, but the bed must 
not be confined, for it would 
draw the plants; or if the bed 
must be shaded, let it be by a side 
wall of matting, and not a com- 
plete cover. Take off the small 
side shoots from all the plants 
you wish to propagate, and con- 
stantly set them to strike. New 
beds ought to be made two or three 
times a year, besides the origi- 
nal autumn made ones; the side 
shoots strike rapidly under a hand- 
glass even in tne common border, 
and a trifle of bottom heat will 
hasten the striking. You may 
make another bed of struck cut- 
tings any time this month, and 
those plants that have bloomed 
and declined may be cut down to 
break out anew, or be pulled to 
pieces to propagate generally. 

Ferennials and Biennials, — If 
they are large enough to plant out 
towards the end of the month, let 
them be turned out about as dis- 
tant from each other as the plants 
occupy when grown. Canterburjr- 
bells, Wall-flowers, Sweet Wil- 
liams, Columbines, Lupins, and 
such like, may be nine inches;. 



Polyanthuses, and such like dose 
growing subjects maybe six inches. 
Let them be in beds about four 
feet wide, and alleys between of 
one foot. 

Ficotees and Carnations require 
the greatest attention, not less to 
their general health than their 
freedom from vermin. If there be 
the least symptoms of the green- 
fly they should be fumigated, if 
you have a room to shut them in ; 
and if not, they should be washed 
and syringed, first with tobacco- 
water and next with dear water ; 
for if once the green-flv prevails, 
the plants will oe weakened and 
the bloom greatly impaired. As 
their stems rise they should be 
tied to the stakes, but sufficiently 
loose to allow them to grow. They 
wUl frequently lengthen so much, 
that if the tie stops them above, 
the stem will grow out and break ; 
the early ties ought to slip up 
the stakes readily, as the stems 
lengthen. Of course, if there be 
more than one stem to a plant, the 
weaker is to be removed. Only 
one stem should be left, and not 
more than two or three buds on 
the stem, unless it be on some of 
the very large and full kinds, 
which would grow too strong if 
limited in numoer. 

Finks are now rapidiv sending 
up their bloom^stems, and although 
many persons will leave on more 
than one stem to a plant, we 
cannot recommend it. There are 
some large Piaks that will be 
more tractable if they are allowed 
to retain aU their buds, because 
their great fault is being too 
double and too large; but these 
are the exceptions, and are soon 
found out. In a general way, re- 
duce the buds to two or three. 
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The tyin^ of the buds ronnd the 
middle with a bit of bass mattin? 
must be managed when the bud 
has grown as large as it will swell 
before bursting, because the con- 
finement then damages nothing; 
the calyx is to be torn down to 
the tie all round the bud, at 
each division. In blooming the 
Fink the guard leaves shomd be 
guided down to their places, not 

SuUed out, but merely drawn 
own so as to form a dish, as it 
were, for the other petals. They 
must be handled very lightly, for 
they easily bruise, and when once 
damaged, however slightly, they 
do not recover again. Many flo- 
rists use a piece of round card, 
which they put on, and bring up to 
the under part of the flower, to 
keep up the guard or under petals, 
and they put a glass over the 
flower, and a shade on the glass, in 
the heat of the summer days, for 
it is necessary to keep out the 
heat from the flower. The grass 
at the bottom of the Fink may be 
thinned off*, and the pieces struck 
or piped, as it is called ; they are 
to De cut up to a joint, the bottom 
leaves taken away full an inch high 
up the stem ; the leaves are not to 
be shortened. Now make up a 
bed of rich light soil, and saturate 
it with water, putting the piping 
in within an inch of each other, m 
a square place that a hand-^lass 
will just cover, and having given 
a little water to settle the earth 
about the stems, cover them up ; 
they will require no other attend- 
ance till they strike, unless it be 
a little water if the earth gets too 
dry. 

Ranunculuses for exhibition 
•must now be shaded and well 
watered; but to be effective, the 



shading should be at a distance. 
Upright poles or stakes, and a mat 
wall so placed as to shade the 
flowers euectually, aU but an hour 
in the morning, and as much 
evening sun, is the best way of 
doing it without drawing tlte 
flowers or making them weakly. 
The colours are injured by cover- 
ing. They want the light and air 
as free as they can be given with- 
out sun. The autumn-planted 
Eanunculuses, which have begun 
to turn yellow, should be taken 
up. They frequently suffer from 
vermin when left in the ground 
too long. We have no business 
to wait till the foliage decays; 
when it bedns to turn yellow, the 
plant has done all it can, and the 
sooner the tubers are up and 
dried in the shade the better. 
They should be placed to diy 
under cover, where there is plenty 
of air, but no sun; and when 
thoroughly dry, put away in a 
very dry place, where they can be 
easily examined now and then, to 
see that they do not acquire any 
damp. 

Seed-pods. — If these are to be 
saved, let them be watched and 
gathered as they approach the 
ripening season; but if seed be 
not wanted, every decaying flower 
should be removed before tne seed- 
pods swell, for nothing so com- 
pletely destroys the flowers of any- 
thing as allowing the pods of seed 
to swell instead of removing them. 
Let one patch of Sweet Peas be 
allowed to bloom, and not a flower 
to be cut, and let another have 
every flower cut off the instant it 
begins to fade; and those whidi 
are allowed to seed will be com- 
pletely out of flower and full of 
the seed-pods, while the other con>> 
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tinues to grow and bloom for weeks 
afterwards. It is the same with 
all flowers. 

Tender Plants, — Einish planting 
oQt all the ordinary tender border 
flowers, and also Geraniums, He- 
liotropes, Verbenas, and Hydran- 
geas. Balsams should be planted 
out three in a patch, witiiin six 
inches of each other, in a sort of 
triangle ; they will grow into one 
another, and oeing different have 
a good effect. Geraniums should 
be planted singly, turning the balls 
out whole, and allowing room to 
grow. The Geraniums planted 
out in beds and clumps should be 
a foot apart, for they will grow 
close enough very soon. All this 
planting should be done the first 
week. 

Watering is frequentlynecessary 
this month, but it ought only to 
be resorted to in tne greatest 
emergency. Unless things are per- 
ceptibly suffering for want of it, 
it ought not to be given : it is the 
beginning of bad habits. Plants, 
like people, may be spoiled ; help 
them, and they will not help them- 
sekes; teach them self-reliance, 
and they make shift without assist- 
ance. If we begin watering plants, 
the roots no longer go down after 
moisture, they come up after it, 
and we are obliged to continue it ; 
but if we are obliged to water, let 
the whole space of the ground be 
watered alike, the same as a heavy 
shower of rain would do it. Com- 
mon surface watering is worse 
than none. The farce of sprink- 
ling^ ground that it ma;^ look black 
and wet for an hour, is amusing 
enough to those who know better ; 
but, as we have always said, a 
thorough good watering once a 
week is far better than the common 



sprinkling 
day. 



of the place once a 



Weeding. — ^Unless the greatest 
activity is observed now in the 
removal of weeds, they will rapidly 
overrun the flowers, and seed before 
you are aware of it ; make a rule 
of stirring the entire surface of 
the borders in dry weather once a 
week at the least; it is the only way 
to keep weeds effectually under 
control. Weeds that ctow up in 
patches of seed should be drawn 
out by the hand ; but before that 
is attempted, the ground should be 
well soaked with water, that they 
may not only draw easy, but come 
out without dragging the plants 
with them. The beds of seedling 
biennials must be carefully gone 
over, and should be thinned a little 
as well as weeded, for this pur- 
pose water them well first ; merely 
remove those which are too thick 
to grow well enough to plant out, 
for if they are too thick in the 
seed-bed they become lanky and 
weak, and there is no making them 
into good bushy plants. 

THE BOSE GAEDEN. 

Look over all the tree roses, and 
all others worked upon briers, and 
wherever the stock has begun to 
shoot, rub off the buds and shoots, 
that they may not rob the better 
variety that is budded or grafted 
upon them. Cut away ail the 
stock above the inserted buds. 
If the bud has made a good shoots 
pinch the end off, that the growth 
may at once be thrown into lateral 
shoots, instead of all going into a 
bnmch that must be cut back to 
twoeyes next season. It is far better 
to direct the strength into lateral 
branches that wUl at once form a 
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good head, because each of the 
strongest of these branches being 
cut back at the pruning time will 
help to form a good head, by send- 
ing out two stronger shoots. Look 
also to suckers that spread in the 
ground, and if they throw up 
strong shoots to injure the plant, 
dig down to the part where these 
suckers join the main root, and 
cut them off there. If any of the 
briers worked last year do not 
grow well, or rather if the buds 
or grafts are not growing, let the 
stock grow, that you may nave the 
branches, for the sake of budding 
them again in July. Examine the 
shoots of the Rose, to see if there 
be any grubs, for they must be 
pickeci off; and if there be any 
symptoms of tlie aphis or green- 
fly, syringe with tobacco-water 
first, and a few hours after with 
clear water to wash off the tobacco. 
The dwarf Ex)ses growing on their 
own roots, that is to say, those 
which have not been worked, but 
grown from layers or cuttings, are 
equally susceptible of attack from 
grub and fly, and must not be 
neglected on any account. In the 
beds and clumps of dwarf Roses 
it may be necessary to stir the 
earth between the plants, and to 
peg down the branches, that they 
may spread and cover the beds. 

Budding. — ^Towards the end of 
the month circumstances may 
occur that make it desirable to 
bud a few ; for instance, you may 
get a few buds that you might not 
oe able to get afterwards. In this 
case select the strongest shoots on 
the best stocks. Shave off the bud 
and leaf with a little thin slice 
of the wood and bark, with a fine 
pointed knife ; lift out the woody 
part of the slice, which will leave 



the bark only on the buds ; then 
make a slit an inch long in the 
bark of the stock, as close to the 
stem of the stock as you can ^ell 
get at it, and then a cross slit half- 
way, so that with the thin handle 
of the budding-knife, or a tliiu 
piece of wood, you can lift the bark 
by tucking it under, so as to tuck 
the piece of bark which has the 
bud on it under the bark of the 
stock, and tie it therewith a piece 
of worsted or bass matting, where 
it may remain. Cut away some of 
the branch of the stock, but not 
all, because you want some growth 
to draw the sap. 

Climbing Roses. — It will be ne- 
cessary to pay the same attention 
to these in respect to vermin ; but 
the syringe must be the principal 
dependance for eradicating them, 
and from day to day it may be 
desirable to wash them with con- 
siderable force. As the fly and 
grub are washed io the ground, it 
will be requisite to rake the surface, 
and clear them awav, that thej 
may not again climb the plants. 
If the shoots come too thick, or 
the plants are making fresh growth 
from the bottom, the most vigor- 
ous shoots must be removed, that 
the strength may go into the esta- 
blished plant, unless it happen, as 
it will sometimes, that the old 
plant is unhealthy, in which case 
new and vigorous shoots from the 
bottom may be encouraged, and 
parts of the old plant cut away to 
make room for them. 

Seedling Rases must be weeded 
and kept clean, especially the 
! smaller plants, which would soon 
ibe overrun and damaged, if not 
1 destroyed. The pans of seedHngs 
coming forward, but small, must 
, be also kept clean ; and if they are 
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too tlick they may be carefully 
thinned, and tne plants withdrawn 
may be pricked out into other 
pans or pots, two inches apart; 
out unless these be carefully diawn 
without injuring the roots tliey will 
not recover the change. They 
must be placed in the shade in a 
cold frame, or out of doors. 

Stocks for Budding. — ^Thesemust 
be looked over, and all but the two 
or three strong shoots near the top 
continually ruobed off as they ap- 
pear, because the more stren^^th 
there is thrown into the shopts that 
are to be worked the easier they 
will be worked. 

THE GBEENHOITSB. 

Azalea indica and Camellias, — 
The plants of Camellia and Aza- 
lea are making great advances. 
If all these plants could be placed 
under canvass, so much the better, 
but deep cool pits, which can be 
covered over and shaded with mats, 
would do just as well ; they must 
not have the burning sun, for it 
would damage the young shoots 
and curl their leaves, spoiling 
them for a season altogether. Give 
plenty of air all the day through ; 
plants can hardly have too much. 
The plants still in bloom, or com- 
ing into flower, will now have more 
room, and should be placed a 
good distance apart. 

Botany Bay Plants, — Many of 
what are called the hard-wooded 
plants, such as Acacias, Hoveas, 
Heaths, Chorozemas, Epacrises, 
and Botany Bay plants generally, 
may be now declining flower ; put 
them out in a shady border, where 
they are sheltered from the high 
winds and free from drippings of 
trees, to make their new growth ; 



but as before, see whether the 
shape of the plant can be improved 
by cutting in. 

Calceolarias, — The plants in 
flower must be kept well watered 
and shaded. Those going out of 
bloom should have the oecayin^ 
flower-stalks cut off, and should 
be set out of doors in a cool, 
airy, but not too shady situation, 
where thev will gradually renew 
their growth previous to propa- 
gation. Any later plants coming 
forward for bloom must not, on 
any account, have any check for 
want of water. 

Cinerarias, — ^As these plants go 
out of flower they reouire simikr 
treatment to the Calceolaria, in 
order to induce the old stools to 
throw out shoots for the purpose 
of propagation. As soon as any 
suckers or shoots from the base 
of the plant are produced, let a 
portion of them be divided for a 
supply of tlie earliest flowering 
plants. They generally divide 
readily with roots attached. The 
young phints should be grown on 
m cool frames during the summer, 
so that they may be shaded in hot 
parching weather. 

It is a good plan to plant out 
some of the old plants in rich soil, 
to furnish a quantity of suckers 
for propagation. 

Cleanliness and Order, — Pick 
off from the plants all dead leaves, 
and keep the house clean. On 
no account allow dead leaves to 
lie about on shelves or in pits; 
they engender damps, which are 
fatal to plants in the vicinity. Fits 
should be kept especially clean 
and dry. It is of the greatest 
benefit to plants to keep shelves 
and tables clean ; they snould be 
frequently washed, and wiped dry 
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afterwards. It dislodges Tcnnin, 
and the esrgs of Tennin. 

aimbitig Pla/a*.—Ai this sea- 
son the growth of climbers is Terr 
rapid, and unless it is closely 
attended to, soon gets into con- 
fusion. The young shoots should 
therefore be arranged on the trel- 
lises or supports oefore they are 
too far adyanced. 

t7ir//i)i^«Qnder^asses must never 
be allowed to get dry, but on the 
other hand the glasses ought to be 
wiped daily quite dry, or the cut- 
tings are apt t-o damp off and rot. 
Many plants root easier when 
the cuttings are struck in sand, 
with the bottoms just touching the 
ordinary soil, but not entering into 
it ; hundreds of plants do not re- 
quire it, but it certainly facilitates 
the striking of every thing, whether 
it be required or not ; every time 
it is watered the sand washes down 
close to the stems. 

Ericas. — The Ericas coming 
into flower ought not to have the 
burning sun on them, and being in 
peat, which is little more than a 
vehicle for supplying water to the 
roots, and affords uttle nourish- 
ment of itself, they ought to be 
examined twice a day, to see that 
they are sufficiently moist. 

Foreign Seeds. — Sow seeds of 
foreign plants the instant you get 
them, without considering toe 
season, because many seeds will 
germinate at the time you get 
them that would be quite perished 
if you waited for a proper season, 
and all seeds grow best while new. 

Fuchsias, — Fuchsias must be 
regulated as to form as they ad- 
vance ; and those wanted to be 
bushy, must have their shoots 
stopped by pinching the ends out. 

Geraniums. — The Geraniums in 



the gieenhoose should be shaded, 
for the flowers are soon gone if 
they have all the sun. Seedling 
Genmiums may be pii<^ed oat 
from the seed-pans to small pots, 
three or four in a pot, planted 
round the edges only ; seediliiigs in 
j^ts must be shifted: as fast as they 
tdl the old pots with roots. 

Insects. — ^Plants should! be fre- 
quently examined, to see if there 
be bugs or scale about them ; they 
soon become unhealthy unless thev 
are instantly cleaned ; wash with 
soap and water, and afterwards 
witti dean water. 

Seedling Hard^wwided Plants.-- 
Seedling sreenhouse plants should 
be kept c&ar of weeds, and as thev 
get lar|^ enough to be handlec^ 
well pricked out in pots, as Gera- 
niums. 

Specimen Plants. — Young speci- 
mens of ^eenhouse plants must 
be stopped or otherwise, as they 
are required dwarf or pyramidu^ 

i^riii^Woocasionally does most 
plants good, but it should be done 
in the morning, that it may not 
create a generu damp throughout 
the house. All the heat (u the 
day the house should be open as 
much as possible; opening doors 
at each end creates a draught 
which is not healthy ; but to open 
all the top and front windows is 
advisable at all times in hot wea* 
ther. 

Watering. — ^Watering is now a 
complete business; the j^ants must 
not all undergo the operation 
whether they require it or not, 
but must be regularly examined ; 
some will be found 6rj and want- 
ing moisture, others will be found 
moist enough, and ought not to 
have more till they are dry by 
comparison. 
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Anemones as they die off should 
be taken up, aud their tubers dried 
in the shade, where there is free 
access of air and light, and when 
thoroughly diy be packed up in 
thin bags ana boxes. Gauze or 
open canvass bags are always better 
than paper. 

Antirrhinums require support 
sometimes. Look over the seed- 
lings as they come into flower, 
ana sdect such as have good pro- 
perties. 

Annuals. — ^Late ones may be 
planted out at the beginning of 
the month. Weed those in Beds 
and clumps, and draw some out if 
they are too thick. Sweet peas 
mast have good supports. Stir 
the earth of the boraers, to clear 
the weeds. Annuals in pots, we 
mean of the ordinary kind, should 
be placed in the o^n air, rather 
shaded, and be copiously watered. 

Auriculas, — These must be 
shaded from the heat of the sun, if 
they are not already placed in the 
shade. Examine whether any of 
the draining is stopped, and remedy 
it if it be so. Take off dead 
and yellow leaves, and if they are 
too wet let them be occasionally 
ooyered a^nst rauL Prick out 
any seedlmgs that may be large 
enough roum the edges of pots, an 
inch tmart. 

Balsams, — Continue shifting 



the pots as they fill with roots, and 
keep them near the glass, with 
a good share of air during the 
heat of the day. Put out in the 
borders all that you do not mean 
to bloom in pots. 

Biennials may be planted out 
in beds if not done oefore, and 
where the places are at liberty, 
any of them may be planted at 
once where they are to oloom. 

Bulbs of whatever sort that are 
left in the ground and require 
taking up, should be attended to 
the first week. It often happens 
that tulips are not ready till tliis 
month, or that the weather has 
not been favourable for the job; 
but no time must now be lost. 

Campanula. — The variety com- 
monly known as the Cnimney 
Campanula is now growing fast 
in the blooming-pot. Fasten the 
rising stems to proper supports; 
as thev advance water weU, synd 
keep the pots clear of weeds. 

Carnations andPicgtees. — ^These 
must be disbudded. Leave no 
more than two or three buds on 
each stem, and let these be the 
buds nearest the season you want. 
If the carnations and picotees are 
too forward, we are glad to get 
rid of even the crown oloom bud, 
but it ou^ht not to be done lightlv, 
because m most cases they are tne 
finest, though if taken off befoiQ 
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they begin to swell, the second 
takes its place. Tie the stems 
carefully to the stakes; as tliey 
grow up they must be able to 
push the tie up with them, or 
they mi^ht damage. See that no 
vermui infest them, and be liberal 
of the water. When the pods 
have swelled full, tie a piece of 
matting round the middle, and as 
soon as it will allow of the opera- 
tion, tear down the green covering 
or calyx all round to the band; 
the green will divide in five, and 
easify come down; this enables 
the petals to open all round alike, 
whereas if the green were not 
torn down in all five divisions, 
they would have burst on one side 
first, and nothing afterwards could 
make it even, rut a round card 
on the pod half way up it, close to 
the tie, and the petals may be 
placed in their proper situations : 
the large formed petals first 
brought down to form a circular 
dish, as it were ; those of the next 
size may be brought down to cover 
the places where the others lap 
over; and a third row, rather 
smaller, may be set again upon 
these; whatever else is left may 
form a crown, which with the 
horned pistil is a good finish. To 
get the card on, a slit is made 
from the side to the hole in the 
centre. 

Chrysanthemums. — Strike the 
last tops to form dwarf plants. A 
little bottom-heat would be desir- 
able, as they do not strike so free 
this month as last or the month 
before, but as they have grown 
near their full length, they have 
not much further to grow without 
flowering. As soon as they are 
struck, pot them in forty-eight 
sized pots. 



Climbing plants, such as honey- 
suckle, clematis, and others re- 
quiring support, should be often 
looked at, and their new growth 
that is loose properly fastened as 
the shoots advance. Climbing 
roses want constant watching. 

Cockscombs, — Give plenty of 
nourishment and heat, re-pot as 
soon as the roots reach the side, 
give occasionally liquid manure 
when the pots are getting pretty 
full of roots, keep the neat up 
to sixty-five or seventy, and keep 
them close to the glass. 

Dahlias. — These are getting 
rapidly forward, requinng one 
man's time to fasten out the 
branches, clear them of useless 
growth, pull off all their imperfect 
buds, catch the earwigs, and give 
water, although as before we 
would rather tliey had one good 
watei-ing all over the ground once 
a-week than a moderate or partial 
one once a-day; besides, when 
the waterings are further i^art, 
there is the better chance of a 
shower of rain relieving ns from 
the trouble. As the blooms come 
out, you have to make up your 
mind whether you will grow them 
naturally or artificially, that is, 
whether you will cover them up, 
or let them take their chance, if 
you intend to pot them, eet square 
boards as large ns wSl hold a 
thirty-two sized flower-pot; let 
there be holes at the comers or 
at two comers, to hold legs that 
shall support them the hei^t of a 
flower, whether it be at the bottom 
or half-way up. A slit sawn in 
this board so as to reach the 
centre, enables you to pass the 
stem of a bud to the centre of the 
board, and this slit may he stuffed 
full of moss or cotton, by which 
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the stem is kept in its place, and 
the crack will let nothing through. 
This is supported bv its feet 
level and tue right height, by 
thrusting the sticks more or less 
into the ground, or cutting them 
to a proper length, the feet are 
pointed to go into the two holes. 
It then forms a level table with 
the bud through the centre, and 
when a flower-pot is over it with 
the hole stopped, it keeps out the 
vermin. If, however, your dahlias 
are to ornament the G;arden, and 
exhibiting is a second considera- 
tion, leave the apparatus for cover- 
ing alone, and trust to fortune for 
fine blooms. If you have any 
that are scarce or dear, take off 
young cuttings, and strike them 
m strong bottom-heat. 

Evergreens and ornamental trees 
and shrubs are in full growth. 
Look well to the growing branches, 
and see that they are not over- 
growing themselves and getting 
the plant out of shape ; check any 
that are growing out of the way, 
stir the earth on the surface of the 
beds. Water the American plants 
copioaslj from the moment they 
are beginning to grow ; they are 
frec[uently unable to complete 
their growth for want of ample 
refreshment. The Khododendrons, 
Kalmias, Andromedas, Arbutuses, 
Magnolias, and such like shrubs, 
must be watered in dry weather 
the first season they are planted. 

Gladiolus. — Fa&ten the stems 
to appropriate supportei'S, and 
give them an abundance of water. 

Hollyhocks. — Look well to the 
seedlings, and mark any that are 
better than we have already ffot, 
but throw away all seconoaxy 
things. Nothing that is perennial 
shomd be tolerated as novelties. 



unless they have real merit about 
them. The flowers should be very 
double, the petals verv thick, the 
colour very new, ana the spike 
very compact, to justify our keep- 
ing one to propagate; and these 
novelties of merit are not common. 

Irises. — The numerous Irises 
that bloom from early in the 
spring till late in the summer 
snould be regularly noticed, and 
especially the seedling English 
Ins, which now comprises so 
many veiy splendid varieties ; and 
such as are worth cultivation 
should be taken care of and their 
principal features noticed, or they 
should be numbered, and entries 
of their peculiarities made in a 
book. 

Lily. — ^The large white, orange, 
and scarlet Lilies in the borders 
should be supported by stakes. 
The Japan lilies in pots should be 
kept in the shade, for their deli- 
cate blooms woiild soon suffar 
under a hot sun. The half-hardy 
Lilies of all kinds form beautiful 
objects in collection ; they require 
I a good deal of water while in pots. 
Lupinus polyphyllus and other per- 
ennial Lupines. — Seedlings should 
be planted out in nursenr beds, or 
where they are to stand mr bloom, 
if not done before. In either case 
they should be well watered, and if 
the weather be very hot, shaded 
also ; but if they be taken up care- 
fully after watering the seed-bed, 
and planted out aner the sun is 
down a little low, they will suffer 
nothing. 

Mimulus seedlinffs must be kept 
clear of weeds. Ii you have any 
worth propagating you may in- 
crease it as fast as Verbenas ; and 
planted all about the borders they 
are most showy and dwarf; and 
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from a pinch of seed you will have 
a hundred different varieties. 

Paony. — ^Most of these plants 
have lost their bloom, but it is 
not well to part them until the 
end of autumn, when their growth 
is done, although some do it when 
their bloom is done. 

Tansy, — Continue to strike 
side-shoots and make new beds. 
Water well in dry weather, shade 
the individual blooms required to 
be preserved, stir between younff 
plants. Plant out seedlings, and 
sow seed as fast as it ripens ; but 
if you have any regard for the 
quality of your seedlings, mark the 
best blooms only to save seed 
from, and sow as soon as you pick 
it. You can hardly have it at a 
wrong season, because they will 
stand the winter, and it is a matter 
of total indifference whether they 
flower in sprinff. Midsummer, or 
Michaelmas. There is no time of 
the year in which you may not 
strike the side-shoots of Pansies, 
and they make the best plants. 

Paths. — ^The principal enemies 
to paths are worms and weeds,« 
and they must not be allowed to 
get ahead, or they will be very 
troublesome. The worm casts 
look ugly, and when swept off you 
are just as sure to find as many 
the next morning. Lime water 
makes the path white for a while 
after drying, but it is the best 
thing you can use. Fill a good 
watering-pot, and with a rose 
water among the casts, for the 
holes being open and the worms 
not far below the first thing in the 
morning, it ^nerally settles all it 
reaches. The weeds must be hoed 
up or pulled up, for if the old 
remedy of salt and water be 
«ppliea, it runs down to the side 



of the path, and kills grass or box 
at once if it be there. 

Lawns. — Mow once a fortnight 
and sweep off the grass directly, 
for if it lays an hour or two in hot 
weather it turns the grass under 
it yellow. Fork up the earth that 
is open round the specimens, and 
keep them clear of weeds. 

Petunias. — ^These may be still 
planted out ; they helpto fill the 
Dorders with flowers. Those first 
planted out want cutting back or 
removing; the young ones will 
very soon fiower. Cuttings may 
be struck under a hand-^ass in 
the border, though heat at Dottom 
rather hastens tne striking; but 
the present planting out will be 
sufficient for the season. Seed- 
lings may be planted out in beds, 
that thev ma^ be the more easily 
managed, and marked when exa- 
mined. 

Phhx Drummondii as weU as 
tAe perennials may be shifted from 
small pots to lai^r, and all that 
are not required in pots may be 
turned out in the boraers. Phlox 
Drummondii makes an interesting 
plant well grown, and comes 
many different colours. Side cut- 
tings when young and struck may 
be Kept through the winter, and 
thus the annual rendered almost 
a perennial. 

Pinks. — The pipings that have 
rooted may be planted out in 
nursery beds as near as three 
inches in the row and six inches 
from row to row, but when they 
have grown strong enough they 
must be removed to the beds they 
are to bloom in, at least all the 
beds you care to grow well and 
in sood colour must be made up 
ana planted in August or Sep- 
tember for choice, though many 
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delay nntil it is too late to get 
bloom of any sort. 

Polyanikuses, — ^If these are not 
already parted, let it be delayed 
no longer. They should have 
been parted by the middle of last 
month, but tliey may yet make 
»)od plants in good ground, with 
the help of a g(m autumn. Seed- 
lings not planted out should be 
got out directly. Primroses should 
De served the same if not done 
before, but there is yet time to 
recover a good plant. We men- 
tioned this and the Polyanthus in 
May. 

Ranunculuses, — Shade the re- 
maining flowers, and water ; still 
keep them clear of weeds. If the 
leaves turn yellowish by the end 
of the month, take them up ; put 
them in the shade to dry ; when 
dry, clean them and put them by 
in gauze or veir light canvass 
bags. Keep all the sorts separate 
by name or number, and see that 
none become mixed, for the value 
is almost gone without the name 
is preserved. 

Kkododendrons must be well 
watered, seedlings may be planted 
out. Beds of small plants should 
be watered in dry weather, and all 
plants in pots should be in the 
shade, and their moisture regu- 
larly attended to. 

Tulips may not have been taken 
up the first week, and if so, lose 
no time. "When they are up, level 
the bed, and bring the carnations 
and picotees under the canvass. 
They may either occupy the space 
of tiie bed, if raised above the 
path, or if the bed be even with 
the ground, they may be placed all 
round. By the end of tne month 
they will oe in full flower, and 
make a noble appearance. 



Geometrical Flower Gardens, 
Beds, ^c, — The most . effective 
objects in these beds are the Ver- 
benas or the dwarf scarlet Gera- 
niums, Petunias, and some of the 
showy annuals. Those beds which 
have had stocks that are now 
going off or may go off, should be 
planted with other subjects be- 
tween, such as China Asters, 
French Marygolds, or any other 
annual that has been taken care 
of in pots, and that will turn out 
well — Phlox Drummondii and late 
sown Nemophila, Mimulus, and 
any other awarf thing that is 
forward, pkmted between anything 
that has not quite finished flower- 
ing, or by removing what is already 
there, planted to take their place. 
The paths will require weeding 
frequently, and the box-edging 
attended to. 

Seeds of hardy things cannot be 
sown too soon after they are ripe. 
Nothing exhibits more healthy 
growth than a self-sown seedling ; 
and if it be so, how can we do 
better than sow directly the seed 
is ripe and gathered P 

In planting out seedlings of any 
kind choose a dull day if you can, 
and have the beds not more than 
four feet wide, that you may reach 
the middle without putting your 
foot on it. When thev are very 
small, have half-an-incn of sifted 
stuff on the top, otherwise many 
of them will perish, because the 
roughness of tne soil may prevent 
the roots from being pressed solid. 
When they have got hold well, 
and rooted down into the coarser 
stuff, you may stir the soil and 
mix the fine with the coarse by 
forking it, because fine stuff runs 
too close toother when the rain 
comes plentifully^ and this is never 
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favourable to plants. If you can- 
not get dull weather, plant when 
the sun has gone low. Water 
well, and shade in the heat of the 
day until the plants lay fairly hold 
of the ground. 

THE ROSE GARDEN. 

This is now in full beauty. All 
the sorts of roses of any conse- 
quence are now in flower. Take 
especial care that none of the 
stakes set loose, and leave the 
tree to bend to the winds. Now 

f) to budding in good earnest, 
ake off the shoots from the Hoses 
YOU want to propagate, tie them 
in bundles with their names to 
them, cut back the shoots of the 
stocks to three or four joints, or 
so short as will prevent the briers 
from being inconvenient, and in- 
sert the buds close to the heel of 
the shoot and the main stem on 
the upper part of the shoot. The 
piece of thm wood a full half-inch 
long is to be shaved off the rose 
branch with a very sharp knife, 
inserted a full quarter of an inch 
below the leaf, and brought out as 
much above it. The small piece 
of wood that will come out in the 
bark must be raised up at one 
end with the point of tne knife 
and drawn out, so as to leave the 
bark only with the leaf and the 
bud at its base on it. Now cut 
a slit three-quarters of an inch 
long in the bark of the stock, and 
a cut across it half-way to make 
a cross section of this sut ; lift the 
bark with the thin end of the bud- 
ding knife or a thin piece of hard 
wood, tuck in the Dark so that 
the leaf shall be at where the cut 
crosses, the bark of the stock lap- 
ping over the bark of the bud, 
uind it firmly but not too tightly. 



and it is done. By keeping three 
or four joints of the stock, the 
sap is^drawn past the bud, which 
soon unites. Look well to all 
fix>se3 that are worked, and see 
that all growths from their stocks 
are destroyed. Eub off all buds 
and cut off shoots, and grub up 
suckers from the roots, for th^ 
all rob the rose itself of nourish- 
ment, and if they once got fairly 
ahead, would destroy the worked 
part altogether. Koses in nots 
must be snifted if they have nlled 
the pots with roots. Keep seed- 
ling roses properlv shifted if in 
pots, and well weeded and watered 
if planted out. Any seedlings 
that indicate by their foliage that 
they are novel, may be deprived of 
a bud or two to put into strong 
stocks, for they will thereby be 
hastened into bloom by the vigour 
of the stock much sooner than 
they would bloom if left to them- 
selves. Continue to remove all 
decaving flowers, otherwise they 
would seed perhaps, and oertainlv 
look untidy; removing the seea- 
pods prolongs the bloom. Let 
a common China rose be left to 
itself, and in a few weeks the hips 
are seen swelling out all over the 
tree, and the bloom will have dis- 
appeared, for as they constantly 
appear whUe the new shoots are 
continued, so they are completely 
suspended, as it were, when the 
swelling of the seed-pods arrests 
the growth. Let another in the 
same position be deprived of the 
bloom-stems as fast as the flowers 
decav, and the growth and bloom 
will be found continuous. 

THE GREENHOUSE. 

Azalea indiea, having passed 
their flowering, will be making 
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their growth, which shonld be in 
the greenhouse, with plenty of 
air and water. Take out any mis- 
shapen branch, and stop any very 
ugly shoots ; and if the pots be 
very fiill of roots, shift the plants 
to lai^r pots with great care, 
and see that the new soil is solid 
between the old ball of earth and 
the pot. On this account very 
small shifts are objectionable. 
There ought to be sufficient differ- 
ence in the size to allow of the 
earth goin^ down well ; and it may 
be pressed with the finger, or a 
piece of wood small enough to be 
clear of the fibres when pressed 
down against the side of tne pot. 
Struck cuttings may be potted off*, 
small plants shifted to larger pots, 
other cuttings may be struck as 
soon as the growth is complete. 
Cuttings of the last season's wood 
win always strike freely. 

Calceolarias in flower must be 
skded to prolong their bloom. 
Seed may be sown in pans of rich 
light soil, if not done before. 

The Camellias, though removed 
from the greenhouse to a shady 
part of the garden, must not be 
neglected. Wliile their growth 
continues they require to be wa- 
tered ; but as soon as their shoots 
&re completed, which may be 
bown by the buds at the end 
forming, they must have no more 
water than will just keep them 
from flagging, ana have no sun at 
all It is one of the best possible 
, contrivances, to have a canvass 
I wof over them, to keep away both 
wet and sun, but you must then 
attend to the giving of necessary 
Dioisture. 

Climbing Plants must be at- 
tended to every two or three 
^ys, that the growing shoots 



may' be trained to their proper 
places. 

Hardyooded Plants generally 
are making rapid progress in com- 
pleting their season's growth, and 
are best as much in the shade as 
may be. Under a canvass roof is 
better than in the greenhouse, 
but wherever they are, they must 
be attended to in the watering. 

Ericas require all the air Uiey 
can have, plenty of light, and 
great attention should be paid to 
them twice a day, to see that they 
get not too dry. Water them 
effectually when they are to be 
watered. Nothing is worse than 
to wet the soil a little way down, 
and not all through. 

Fuchsias must be shaded, but it 
should be with thin calico, or 
something that will not take away 
the light, and they should have 
abundance of air. 

Geraniums out of bloom may be 
cut down to rather stumpy skele- 
tons, and the cuttings may be put 
in under a hand-glass in the com- 
mon border. Shaded merely from 
the heat of the sun ana well 
watered, they will strike soon. 
The early plants may be shifted, 
the earth shook out of their roots, 
and in re-potting use loam from 
rotted turves two-thirds, peat one- 
third, and stand them in the open 
ground on a hard bottom, out 
where they may have all the 
sun. When you cut them back 
remove the weakly shoots alto- 
gether, and only leave short limbs 
of those you do, in such positions 
as to form a good foundation of a 
handsome headed plant. 

Greenh<mseRhododendronsyr\n.Q\i 
have made their fresh growth 
should be placed out of doors in 
the shade, where they have a hard 
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impervious bottom to stand on, 
and worms cannot work through 
into their pots. Those which have 
not made their growth complete 
should have abundance of water, 
air, and light, but not the heat 
of the sun at mid-day. 

Pruning of Flowering Plants. — 
When a plant is pruned into some 
sort of form, you may calculate to 
a nicety how much growth it will 
make in a season, and if you can 
keep it in good health the less it 
erows the Detter. The princiijal 
uiing is to form the tree while 
young, checking its exuberance 
where it is growing too fast, and 
encouraging the shoots that are 
in a right (Srection ; but the time 
to prune a plant into form is just 
before it begins to make its sea- 
son's growm, at which period 
many plants will bear cutting 
back to the joint we vidsh to start, 
and thereby relating as near as 
possible the rorm for the next 
season. The greatest error com- 
mitted in the growth of plants is 
exciting them too much, and not 
cutting them back enough. 

General Remarks. — ^The Green- 
house should be kept very clean, 
all the shelves free from dead 
leaves and fallen blooms. An 
occasional washing of the shelves 
is desirable, for if these and the 
comers in particular of shelves 
and ledges be left unwashed long 
together, they become the recep- 
tacle of all kinds of vermin and 
their eggs. The floor should be 
kept weU brushed out, and if in 
consequence of cloudy wet weather 
for some time the house gets 
damp, light a fire and open the 
house a uttle, that the plants that 
remain in may have plenty of air, 
while the temperature is raised to 



dry it. Shift such plants as have 
filled their pots with roots, to pots 
a good size larger. 

We have noticed at manv places 
that the remedies for the aestmc- 
tion of vermin, or the prevention 
of their attacks, and indeed for 
many other things recommended 
b;jr gardeners, are pretended to be 
tried and have been said to fail, 
when it has been entirely the fault 
of the experimentalist. In one 
case they obtain the wrong mate- 
rial, in other cases they use a 
proposed mixture too strong, and 
sometimes they omit some utide 
or some precaution which they 
clioose to think immaterial, when 
it is of the highest importance. 
Occasionally instructions are too 
indefinite, as where you are in- 
structed to take a pinch of this» a 
handful of that, or a pennyworth 
of the other. In one case we find 
somebody who is to mix soot and 
saltpetre in given quantities with 
water of no given quantity, but to 
the consistency of cream, and dip 
the roots of plants in it before 
planting to prevent their clubbing, 
and who is outrageous because he 
has killed all his plants. Now the 
unfortunate operator, we have no 
doubt, thought of nothing worse 
than Devonshire cream, which is 
but one remove horn butter itself, 
and so lost all the advantage of 
the proper Quantity of water. 
Generally speaking, there are not 
two articles in use more destruc- 
tive to vermin in the ground and 
so nutritious to plants, than soot 
and saltpetre, but if anything were 
over-dosed with them, they would 
be fatal. The soot, however, may 
not have been pure. Atallevent^ 
all persons practising from recipes 
I should be certain about quantities. 
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Annuals. — ^If any remain to be 
turned out, either from seed-beds 
or from pots, lose no time in put- 
ting them in the borders. If any 
of those in the ground have been 
sown too thick, or have not been 
thinned enough, remove enough to 
give room, and, if they are wanted, 
transplant those you remove. 

Auriculas. — Examine all the 
plants by turning the balls out of 
the pots to see if the roots are 
healthv. If they have become 
matted round the pot, strike all 
the earth out of the roots, pare 
awav any little cankerv place; and 
if tne bulky part of the root has 
become long, cut it back to about 
two inches; this will give room 
for the same plant to go back to 
its own pot, or a closer one of the 
same size, or even a smaller one. 
The removal of a part of the main 
stem, as it were, of the root, re- 
moves also a great quantity of the 
fibre that matted together in the 
pot. Then fill the pot one-fourth 
with crocks, and the rest with 
compost ; but the quantity put in 
before the plant is placed in it 
must be just enough to rest the 
stump of the root on, and the 
fibre must be spread round so as 
to reach the edge ; then complete 
the filling, tucking it down with 
the fingers, but keeping the plant 
with i£ collar, whicn is where the 



bottom sound leaf comes from the 
stem, exactly level with the top 
edge of the pot; thump the pot 
two or three times on the pottmg 
table or bench while you are fill- 
ing the compost in, to settle it 
down a little, and fill within a 
quarter of an inch of the top 
edge. It is a common practice to 
pot all the stock of Auriculas, 
whether they really want it or not; 
but if the roots are healthy, and 
do not mat round tlie sides, but 
merely show here and there, they 
do not want it, and are none the 
better for being disturbed. Of 
the proper soil lor Auriculas, we 
have a nundred different receipts 
by different writers. Those who 
attend to Auriculas onlv, and 
want to excel every boay, can 
afford to try experiments, and use 
very exciting soil ; but the private 
grower should adhere to that which 
will keep them in good health 
without so much watchfulness. 
The loam from rotted turves, two- 
thirds, and cow-dung rotted into 
moidd, one-third, wiui silver sand 
to lighten it, if it be too stiff, can- 
not go wrong, and nothing better 
can DC used by private growers 
who want healthy plants and good 
colour ; the growers for sale want 
rapid growth and huge trusses; 
they want small offsets to grow 
into saleable plants, and use much 

h 
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more exciting composts. Dick- 
son, for instance, uses good loam 
and sand for one-third oi his com- 
post, half horse and half sheep's 
dung to form another third, then 
leaf or vegetable mould and peat, 
which form another third. Now 
peat, if really pure, is good for 
everything in some proportion, 
and a capital thing to hghten stiff 
loam ; but peat varies more than 
any other soil; and while from 
some commons, as Wimbledon, 
for instance, it is excellent, from 
many other places it is full of iron, 
and poisons everything it touches, 
or nearly so. Now the loam from 
rotted turves is nearly one-third 
vegetable mould and one-third 
woody fibrous matter, partaking 
a good deal of the nature of peat, 
and one-third earth itself. If you 
are obliged to use clear loam 
without the fibre and turf, one- 
third of loam, one-third of good 
peat, and one- third of ve^table 
mould, would be an equivalent 
for the loam from rotted turves ; 
and with regard to the dung, 
sheep's, horse's, or cow's, when 
rotted into mould, only differ in 
strength, not in quality. Slieep's 
is the coolest, cow's tlie next, 
horse's the wtirmest, and half 
horse's and half sheep's would be 
equivalent to all cow's ; but the 
grower need not fear his propor- 
tions verv much. When you are 
potting the plants take off all off- 
sets, and those which have no 
roots should be put round the 
edge of a small pot or pots ; let 
these stand in the centre of lai^r 
ones fiUed with mould, so that a 
bell-glass may be placed over 
them, for it hastens the rooting. 
Those which have roots may be 
potted in proper sized pots^ always 



taking care that the pots be not 
too large ; and offsets may have all 
the sou shaken out of their roots 
when shifted, except in growing 
time, when, if they require other 
pots, the ball ought to be removed 
whole. When potted, ^ve gentle 
watering; place them all in a frame, 
and shut them up for a day or 
two, shading them from the sun. 

^tf^^m^ require changes of pots 
and picking off the blooms all the 
while you require them to increase 
much in size; but when you want 
to encourage the bloom they may 
be left in their pots. Those who 
desire to grow them very large, 
must give plenty of pot room, 
plenty of heat, occasional picking 
off the young buds, and plenty of 
water. Others, who want mode- 
rate size and early flowering, may 
have the plants to themselves as 
soon as they are in thirty-two sized 
pots. 

Carnations andPicotees. — ^When 
the Carnations and Ficotees have 
done blooming, and the shoots are 
all layered, turn the pots out of 
doors, and let the planes have all 
the weather. See that thej are 
not devoured by slugs or snails. 

Chrifsantheniums. — Take heed 
that the young plants which are 
out in the open ground do not 
root through the pot into the 
earth ; shift them into other pots 
as the old ones get filled with 
roots ; pot off the struck cuttings 
of last month in sixty-sized pots, 
and place them in the open ground 
as soon as they are estabushed; 
and when the pots are filled with 
roots, shift them successively to 
forty-eights and thirty-twos. The 
plants that were lopped last month 
for cuttings have become bushy, 
but they must be well attended 
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to and sliifted; for although thej 
will be later, they will be fine if 
taken care of. 

Climbing Plants must be fast- 
ened as they advance ; when they 
lia?e good growth upon them 
the? are very apt to weigh down 
and disturb some of the fastening, 
especially honeysuckles and cle- 
matis, which form large hanging 
heads, and set confused, unless 
watched and fastened as they 
grow. 

Cock^t'Combs. — Continue the 
treatment alreadv recommended. 
By thi&time the newer, which was 
not so large as a button when the 
plants were starvelings two inches 
Iiigb, is increased as much as the 
plant, for the flower seems to 
nave the same power of ^wth 
as the plant itseiJ, and ramifies as 
much. 

l)ahli(u. — ^Those who grow for 
exhibition must watch all the open- 
ing buds, and the instant they 
find that a flower will not do they 
should take it off. Every flower 
that opens weakens the plant, 
and th^efore, those who are care- 
less of everything but success, 
and sacrifice the aopearance of 
the garden to the snows, should 
not allow one to remain on the 
plant after it is found useless. 
Ihe hunting for vermin and de- 
stroying them must not be relaxed, 
for a single earwig would destroy 
a bloom. Those who imagine the 
covering with a flower-pot on a 
flat tile will be an effectual pro- 
tection to the flower against ear- 
wigs, must see that the pot is 
perfectly level on the edge; not 
one in twenty are so. But at some 
of the potteries they make pots 
on purpose, with no bottom, but 
a groove to hold a round glass or 



a round tile, according to whether 
they want the cover dark or light. 
Continue to take shoots off any 
that you reauire to increase, but 
remember tiiat the hotter the 
weather the hotter must be your 
striking frame, for the bottom 
heat ought to be as the top just 
to promote striking; and this is 
the ^eat cause of difficulty in 
striking^ late cuttings. Seedlings 
are beginning to flower. The in- 
stant you see that a plant will be 
useless, dig it up, or, if your time 
is short, chop it down, and do 
not miss a day in examining ; the 
great evil to ffuard against is suf- 
fering yourseu to be tempted to 
leave a doubtful flower; for if you 
once do this, you will find a quan- 
tity of things about j^ou just too 
bad to be worth growing, and thei 
desire of selecting a few will make 
you bestow time and trouble that 
nothing will repay. If a fiower 
is not better than anything we 
have already, or tolerably good 
with an entirely new colour, reject 
it at once ; it is infinitely better 
to see the ground clear than cum- 
bered with ordinary flowers. It 
is necessary to lay down a rule 
to be^ with, and to persevere 
with it ; and that rule snould be, 
to destroy everythinff that is not 
decidedly new and good. If 
you find any really desirable 
flower, set to work at once to 
take cuttings, and propagate it, 
because the sooner you have a 
stock the better. Tidce the side- 
shoots as soon as they are long 
enough ; and as it is necessary to 
induce these lateral shoots, it is 
weU to stop one or more of tlie 
branches by pinching off the ends; 
take off about two good joints of 
the cuttings you intend to strike. 
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put them singly in pots, and 
plunge the pots m the not-bed to 
the rim; keep the glass pretty 
close until they have struck, water- 
ing, however, freely, and keeping 
up the heat, but shading from the 
mid-day sun. 

Dutch GardenSy or Geometrical 
Gardens. — Be ready with some 
subjects to fill up vacancies in the 
flower beds; they should be turned 
out of pots ready to flower, be- 
^cause nothing looks worse than 
empty flower beds, unless it be 
the dead plants of flowers already 
gone by. If the subjects are 
planted wide enough apart to get 
others in between, stocks might 
be planted, with China aster and 
Nemophila> and other similar 
changes can be made with ad- 
vantage. 

Hollyhocks. — Seedli^s are in 
bloom or coming into flower, and 
you must examine them. Rejected 
ones must be cut down at once, 
and the others left. Mark with 
labels such as are worth keeping, 
and let the labels refer to a dooIc 
in which you enter all the remarks 
you have made on the flowers, 
particularly a good description of 
the points for which you value 
them. 

Lupines. — Only the perennial 
kinds are worth notice at this 
time ; all the seedlings that have 
not been planted out should be 
placed in nursery beds and borders, 
according to where they are in- 
tended to bloom the next year. 
Many, however, do this earlier. 

Mimulus, in beds, are brilliant, 
and if kept well cut back, and the 
old stuff, that has done blooming, 
cut out of them from time to time, 
will continue to flower until the 
frost cuts them off altogether. 



There is nothing more briliiant 
while in bloom than the Mimulas; 
and although, if neglected, it will 
go out of &wer for a time, it will 
continue to grow and bloom as 
long as you will cut out the por- 
tions that have done blooming. 

Momng the Lawny keeping the 
Shrubs within bounds. Weeding the 
Gravel Walks, and hoeing the 
ground all over, will be round 
Beneficial in all the hot weather, 
and watering must be governed 
by the state of the weather; only 
still bear in mind that once water- 
ing thoroughly is better than half- 
a-dozen trming waterings. 

Fansies. — Continue to take side- 
shoots, if you can find them, and 
propagate for new beds. When you 
care to keep up a lengthened snc- 
cession of blooming sorts, yon 
should obtain side-shoots, and 
strike them whenever they pre- 
sent themselves. When you can- 
not take side-shoots, prefer small 
shoots to large ones ; but there is 
nothing makes a better plant than 
the side shoot that comesup from the 
bottom. A new bed may be made 
every month through the summer 
if it be desirable; and those that 
are too late for autumn bloom 
will be ready for the spring. 

Paths. — Narrow paths are a 
nuisance in gardens. They are 
unsociable to company, destrufr 
tive to edgings, detract generally 
from appearances, and have but 
one solitary excuse, which is a 
mercenary one — the ground is 
scarce, and therefore people per- 
suade themselves they cannot 
spare so much. Nobody can ad- 
mit the excuse; because, if there is 
to be no comfort in a garden, there 
may as well be no garuen. Where 
they are intended to walk oc, 
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three feet is the least space that 
can possibly be tolerated for one 
person to valk at a time, but five 
leet is required for two, otherwise 
the ladies' dresses sweep over 
whatever edging there is, and 
hurt the flowers nearest the 
borders. 

Perennials. — Tliis is a large 
item in garden plants. If they 
are planted out from their seed 
beds or seed pans early in this 
month, they will get sufficiently 
established to stand the winter; 
but if driven late, and bad weather 
ensues directly, they will for the 
most part receive a check that 
does them mischief. Seedlings, 
if veiy choice, should be potted, 
and kept in frames. Auriculas 
in particular; Carnations and Pico- 
tees, if valuable sorts, should also 
be potted in plain loam, without 
dung; but all nardy perennials are 
best planted out in nursery beds. 
Hollyhocks, Polyanthus, Lupinus 
polyphyllus, Pmoxes, Antirrhi- 
nums, UolumbineSjSweet-williams, 
and many other plants, do well in the 
open ground, in nursery beds four 
feet wide, and plants six inches 
from each other. These must be 
watered when planted, and be 
afterwards kept clear of weeds. 

Phloxes require support if tall, 
and all tall weakly border plants 
require the same. Phloxes should 
be supported loosely as they rise 
for bioom; because, if fastened 
tightly they cannot push up, but 
bend, and even break, with a few 
days* erowth. Phlox Drummondi, 
in fall oloom, gives the cultivator 
an opportunity of selecting the 
best colours for seed ; but if the 
form be bad it is better let alone. 
This annual is inclined to be well 
formed, and therefore to save seed 



from any one second rate would 
be bad. These may be struck in 
heat under glass, and though only 
an annual, may be thus converted, 
as it were, into a perennial, be- 
cause it lives through the winter. 

Pinks. — Make beds with the 
rooted pipings, if you have not 
already aone so ; an J recoUect that 
a pink is nothinffwithout it ctows 
in rich ^und. The effect of poor 
ground is loss of size, colour, and 
character. A laced pink loses its 
lacing, the colour is spoiled, and 
it is so small that it would not be 
known in many cases. Look over 
new beds already made, and see 
that none of the plants are dis- 
turbed ; if they have been moved 
by worms or other causes, press the 
earth about them. 

Plant out Biennials, if you have 
not already done so, and also 
perennials. Polyanthuses, Prim- 
roses, Wall-flowers, Sweet-wil- 
liams, Canterbury Bells, Two-year 
Stocks, Larkspurs, seedlingPinks, 
Carnations, Picotees, Hollyhocks, 
and other choice things. Weed 
those already planted out. 

Tulips. — ^Throw the soil out of 
the beds in a ridge on each side, 
that it may be chopped over and 
sweeten during the period between 
this and November, the month 
for planting, the best bed as well 
as the open ones, and let there 
be a very sharp look out for wire- 
worm, grub, and other vermin. 
Examine the bulbs in the boxes, 
and begin making such alterations 
in the arrangement as you pro- 
pose. Whenever you have half- 
an-hour to spare, as it is gene- 
rally too long a job to be managed 
all at once. Jay out all the veiy 
small offsets, to be planted early 
in October, or even directly, if 
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they are at all in danger of drying 
up and shrivelling. 

Cheap Green Colour for palings 
may be made by a mixture of four 
pounds of Eoman vitriol, dissolved 
m boiling water, only sufficient to 
dissolve it, and two pounds of 
pearl ashes, all well stirred toge- 
ther, with two ounces of powder 
of yellow arsenic. The object of 
this is to daub over rough fences 
and palings ; it is not pretended 
that a few pence is to produce a 
paint equal to that which would 
cost as many shillings. It soaks 
into wood and kills vermin. 



THE ROSE GARDEN. 

Hoses, — ^Examine all the Roses 
that were budded in June and 
July; first, to see that none of the 
shoots of the stock remain on, for 
they would weaken the buds; 
secondly, to see if the buds have 
united. The tie may be very 
gently and carefully untied, and if 
the bud be green and plump they 
have taken, and the stock that is 
beyond the bud may be cut off 
close. Cuttings of China Roses 
may be taken off, and planted in 
the open ground, in the shade, 
under a hand-glass ; if you shade 
the glass it matters not where 
they are put. The Roses in flower 
should be, every two or three days 
at the most, cleared of the de- 
cayed flowers; it promotes the 
continuance of the bloom. Re- 
move all suckers from the roots ; 
prune judiciously by cutting out 
all weakly shoots, and occasionally 
by making shorter that which is 
growing too strong. Cuttings 
that have struck may be potted 
off or bedded out ; they malce ex- 
cellent autumnal flowering groups; 



may be bedded out in different 
coloured patches, or with the 
colours mixed. The crimson China 
for the outside row of a basket, 
and the common China inside, 
and to finish, makes a very effec- 
tive appearance; but there is 
an abundance of choice for your 
purpose. The buds of rare Koses 
may still be inserted if the bark 
of the stock will rise ; but if not, 
insert them in common China 
stocks, which will always rise; and 
whether they agree or not, the 
bud will ^w enough to make 
sure of savmg the sort ; but gene- 
rally, the fancy Roses do well on 
China stocks. Rosea in pots may 
be shifted if at all pot-bound ; but 
watering with a little manure 
water is almost as good as a shift. 
Small kinds of Roses are best on 
their own roots ; use the knife to 
rank-growing Roses, and judi- 
cious^ prune all; that is, so uiras 
the removal of weak spindly shoots 
and superfluous branches go. Go 
over all the Rose nurseries, to 
see if you can pick up anything 
new and good as an improvement 
to vour own collections, but buy 
nothing without really admiring it. 

THE GREENHOUSE. 

It is requisite to turn pretty 
well everything out of the green- 
house into the open air, and as 
much as possible in the shade, far 
enough to keep off the mid-dav 
sun; Cactuses may be excepted, 
for they may have as much sun as 
possible after they have flowered, 
nor will they require to come back 
to the greenhouse until November. 
Botany Bay plants, and hard- 
wooded plants generally, are ra- 
pidly finishing tneir growth ; the 
Camellias have set tneir blooms^ 
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Azaleas Lave completed their 
growth; be careful that none of 
tiie roots grow through the bottom 
of the pot and root into thegronnd. 
The pots must be examined occa- 
sionally, to see that the drainage 
is free; and at leisure you may 
begin to put sticks and regulate 
their fignre, preparatory to going 
into the houses. The greenhouse 
being more empty now than at 
any other season, should be cleared 
of its plants, and well washed in- 
side, and, if required, painted out- 
side : neglect in these particulars 
is fatal. Neglecting cleanliness 
inside is ruin to the plants, and 
neglecting to paint as often as 
wanted outside is fatal to the 
wood-work, which soon decays if 
the wet soak into the work. 

Camelliag, — ^Take cuttings for 
stocks, and prepare the pots as 
last directed. Some like the cut- 
tings large, but one eye below 
the surface and one above is long 
enough for anything. These may 
be placed as thickly in the pot as 
they can be put, covered with a 
glass, if you have one handy; 
but they will strike in a frame 
without any bell-glass over them. 
Stocks that have grown, and filled 
their pots with roots, maybe shifted 
into larger pots, because the 
stronger a stock is, the sooner a 
bud or a ^ft makes a plant on 
it. All the plants may be exa- 
mined, to see if| they* are pot- 
bound, or have filled their pots 
with roots, and any that have aone 
so may have a shift, and one water- 
ing to settle the earth to the roots ; 
but after that may be kept short 
of water, lest they start off for 
growth again. 

Cape Bulbs. — ^This is a good 
season for repotting this class of 



plants. They should be turned 
out of the pots they grew in, and 
all the bulbs and ofisets collected 
from among the soil; these are 
then to be repotted in fresh soil, 
placing one, two, or more bulbs in 
a pot according to the size em- 
ployed. Eive or six of such bulbs 
as those of Ixia or Oxalis may be 
put into a pot five inches across ; 
the larger Gladiolus, Antholyzas, 
&c. should be put singly into pots 
of that size. A ^d general com- 
post for them is made of equal 
parts loam, peat, and leaf mould, 
whicli, if the loam is light, will 
require the addition of only a very 
small proportion of sand. When 
all are potted, they may be set on 
one of the shelves of the green- 
house near the light; and thev 
should have but little water until 
growth is commenced, though the 
soil ought to be kept sughtly 
moistened. When in full growth 
and flower they take much more 
water. 

C/iina Primroses. — Sow the seed 
the first week in light rich soil ; 
that is to say, if you want a lot of 
single flowers, and let it be placed 
in the hot-bed till it vegetates, 
when it may be gradually removed 
into the cold frame until it is 
large enough to prick out into 
small pots. Pick the dead leaves 
off your double ones, and if the 
pots are too fuU of roots, shift 
them instantly to pots a good two 
inches larger across, and set them 
in a cold frame, so that they get 
no *more rain nor sun than they 
require, and you have them under 
control. 

Chrvsaniheniums, in pots for 
bloommg in the greenhouse, must 
at this season be very closely at- 
tended ; they must on no account 
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goffer from want of water, or their 
lower leaveswill be killed or tamed 
yellow, ereatly to the deterioration 
of the phmts as regards their ap- 
pearance. Cuttings of the tips of 
the shoots stmck now in a mild 
hot-bed, make very interesting 
dwarf blooming plants. 

Cinerarias, — ^Look to the seed 
of those you are saving from, and 
others yon want to propagate may 
be parted, and all the offsets taken 
from the root repotted ; if small, 
ronnd the edge; if fair size, in 
the centre, of a sixty-sized pot. 

Climbifig Plants, such as all the 
Kennedyas, and their families, 
under whatever name they now 
go, most be fastened to their trel- 
lises as they advance. The Tro- 
pffiolums also require constant 
care; and those which have lost 
their beauty may stand aside. 

Cuttings of all kinds of green- 
house plants may be taken now ; 
shoots that have completed their 
growth are the proper sort to pre- 
pare for striking. Cut up the 
bottoms to a joint, and strip off 
the lower leaves ; prepare pots for 
the more delicate things, by put- 
ting crocks and mould above them 
to within half-an-inch of the top, 
and fill that half-inch with silver 
sand, thoroughly soaked in water, 
so that, without the help of any 
dibble, vou can stick the cuttings 
in as far as the soil, and just 
through the sand; a little water 
will close the sand about the stems, 
and a bell-glass, just a trifle smaller 
than the pot, to cover them, com- 
pletes the business so far; they 
may then be put into a hot-bed, 
not too powenul. All the hard- 
wooded plants will do for this 
treatment.- 

Geraniums, — The plants cut 



down last month, if kept rather 
dry and exposed to the sun, will 
now have broken out a supply of 
young shoots. As soon as these 
can be distinguished, commenoe 
regulating the shape of the plants, 
by thinning such as come in in- 
convenient places, or are too mnch 
crowded together, in order to give 
the others more air and li^ht. As 
soon as they are well broken, the 
plant-s may have their roots re- 
duced, and repotted into smaller 
pots, after wmch they should go 
into a cold-frame. 

Plants in Flower, — Free grow- 
ing subjects in blossom, that may 
be getting in any measure ex- 
hausted, but which it may be de- 
sirable to maintain longer in a 
state of bloom, may be assisted by 
the use of weak manure water. 
This may be made of various in- 
gredients; but the simplest and 
generally most easily obtained 
material is the rotted horse-dung 
from an old hot-bed. Of this a 
spadeful may be put to a dozen 
gallons of water, and after being 
stirred up and allowed to settle, 
the clear liquid may be used, 
diluting it with half its bulk of 
pure water. 

Bed Spider, — ^This is one of the 
most disagreeable of all visitors. 
It insinuates its poison into the 
plants, and sucks out their natural 
juices ; and when once they have a 
fair hold, a plant is sacrificed; 
besides, it is a pest even to vines. 
The most effectual remedy is to 
sprinkle the flues with sulphor, 
and heat them, so as to raise a 
moderately strong fume in the 
house ; and we are not to be told 
this remedv is a bad one because 
it is possible to destroy a plant by 
I excess of it. 
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Auriculas. — ^These must be ex- 
amined ; their dead leaves picked 
off, the frames cleaned out, and 
the pots arranged for the winter. 
They may fhave all the air that 
can be given, by taking the lights 
partially or altogether off on all 
dry days. They mast be shnt 
down in heavy rains, because we 
must begin now to be sparing of 
water ; not to let them get quite 
dry, but not to give them any 
water while they are at all moist. 
The less water they have, so they 
but keep alive, tlie better, until 
they begin to grow again. Seed- 
lings mast be examined, as well 
as offsets, and all that are crowded 
and laige enough to pot singly 
must be placed m small pots, one 
in a pot. Seedlings that have been 
pricked out many in a pot, may 
De replanted half the number in 
a pot. 

Carnations and Picotees. — As 
the layers of these plants get well 
rooted, they, must fce cut off the 
old plants, and be potted in clean 
loam, without dung; and if the 
loam you have be too stiff, mix 
two-thirds of it with one-third 
peat, if you have it good ; and if 
not, put instead of it as much 
sand as will open the pores a 
little ; for the less excitement 
these plants have during the win- 
ter months, the better. These 



should be two in a pot of the size 
forty- eight, and when watered, to 
close the earth about their roots, 
they should be placed in a frame 
on a very dry bottom. The best 
way to ascertain whether the 
layers are struck, is to scrape the 
e<^h away from the npper part 
of the st«m of the layer and draw 
up the peg ; if the layer is pretty 
firm in the soil, it is rootea, an^ 
should be cut off the old plant as 
near the main stem as may be, 
because whatever is useless can 
be cut off afterwards. Having 
severed the layer from the plant, 
thrust a trowel or a wooden spud 
into the soil, so as to raise the 
earth and roots together without 
breaking the tender fibres; then 
with a snarp knife cut off all the 
stem below the part rooted, and 
pot them near the sides of the 
pot, opposite each other. Let 
each pot contain a pair of the 
same sort ; on no account pot two 
different varieties in the same pot, 
for it leads to occasional mistakes. 
The closer the stem below the 
root is cut off to the joint next the 
root, the better, for there is less 
chance of rotting. 

Dahlias. — Place extra stakes 
where they are necessary to sup- 

Eort the growing branches, for the 
eight of the bloom may be con- 
sidered to last until the f^st 
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catches them. The growth of the 
branches, however, renders them 
too heavy to be supported by the 
single stake, and therefore two or 
three, or even more, are some- 
times necessary to save the heavy 
side branches from the effects of 
the wind. Towards the end of the 
month yon must expect frost, and 
be prepared for it ; and it is de- 
sirable to earth-np the stems and 
roots a few inches all round, that 
the crown may be protected, in 
the event of a frost coming, be- 
cause, if at all injured, the root 
may be lost by rot, during the 
winter, or the stem may rot round 
the crown and destroy the eyes : 
earthin^-up is an effectual protec- 
tion. We need not repeat the 
directions for last month as to the 
general management. The cut- 
tings that are striking or have 
struck must be kept ^wing in 
heat until tubers are fairly formed, 
when thev may be gradually 
cooled, and have no more water ; 
they may be then placed in the 

freenhouse to dry and die down ; 
ut this must not be done until 
there is a fair tuber formed. 
When oerfectly dry, the pots may 
be pilea up in the cfry part of the 
greenhouse, on their sides, or 
placed anywhere out of the dan- 
ger of frost, heat, and wet ; but 
many of these will not be ready 
till October, or perhaps No- 
vember. 

Dahlia Seedlings. — ^By this time 
you will have been able to get rid 
of hundreds not worth growing, 
and you continue to see them 
opening from day to day, without 
discovering anything, perhaps, 
really worth propagating. You 
must not be disheartened by the 
want of success so far as you have 



gone; the best may come out 
last, and, inasmuch as single and 
semidouble ones are always earHer 
than others more double and de- 
cided, be not therefore careless 
from day to day, because you hare 
so often been disappointed, but 
go more particularly over those 
which you have considered doubt- 
ful, ana, unless there is something 
very good of an old colour, or 
veiy novel in colour, have resola- 
tion enough to throw them awaj, 
and be not perplexed with a quan- 
tity of doubtful things not worth 
the trouble of propagating. The 
only varieties not reidly good that 
are worth trying again, are those 
which happen to have splendid 

Setals, but from their want of 
oubleness are of no use ; it is just 
worth while to try such as these a 
second year, by cutting the bulbs 
up into a few pieces, and giving 
tnem a chance of coming double. 
The only excuse for tms is the 
constant experience of our best 
flowers coming now and then 
single and bad, showing that a 
reaUy good flower may mve bad 
blossoms; we argue, therefore, 
that deficient blooms in a seedling 
may be the same as deficient 
flowers in an acknowled^d good 
sort— only accidental. Pick on all 
the ripe seeds of Dahlias, and 
especially keep separate any of 
the pods or sorts that you may 
have marked as having oeen re- 
markably fine. Let the seeds be 
dried in the sun, and rubbed, to 
clean them from the husks ; they 
may then be preserved in d^ 
boxes until wanted for use. The 
seedlings that are really promising 
might be protected in some wajr 
from the cnance of frost, and es- 
pecially earth-up round the stems 
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and roots, as directed for old 

Slants, to save the roots from its 
estructive effects, even if you 
cannot save the whole plant. 

General affairs. — Cut down the 
decaying stems of all plants out 
of flower ; hoe and rake the bor- 
ders, to clear away all weeds and 
leaves, and large stones \ roll the 
gravel walks auer rain, and always 
keep them clear of weeds; con- 
tinue to mow the lawn as long as 
the grass grows. Prepare all the 
frames for the reception of their 
winter tenants, by clearing the 
ground on which they stand, and 
Brushing or washing out the wood- 
work inside, so as to disturb the 
eggs of insects. The box edgings 
have done growing, so that if 
necessary some could be removed, 
but the principal alterations in 
gardens begin next month. Tie 
up Chrysanthemums in the open 
ground, and remove the potted 
plants into the houses or frames, 
rotted annuals past their bloom 
should be turned out, and the pots 
cleaned and put away. The earth 
from pots should be all placed 
together in a heap ; it is generally 
of great use to mix with other 
composts. 

Geraniums in the Borders and 
Beds should have cuttings taken, 
that may be struck and grown 
slowly through the winter, for 
bedding out in spring, and any of 
the old planted-out ones that are 
worth saving should be taken up 
and potted, to go into frames or 
the greenhouse for the winter. 
Those struck 3 now should have 
their tops pinched oflF directly 
they .have struck root and begin 
to grow, because they ought to be 
kept stocky and short ; they must 
have but little water during the 



winter, and be covered up, if in 
frames, to keep out the frost, for 
the garden depends much on a 
supply of these plants in the 
spring. 

Hardif Annuals, — We do not 
mean those usually called hardy, 
because some of them will not 
stand a frost; but such as will, 
may be sown to come forward in 
early spring. Self-sown annuals 
suggest this, because they sow 
themselves by dropping when ripe, 
and it is at least the natural season 
for all hardy seeds. 

lilies. Crown ImperialSy and 
other soft scaly bulbs, may now 
be removed carefully, for they 
will not bear to remain out of the 
ground long enough to dry, as 
they begin to get weaker. It is 
an early time for bulbs in'general, 
but those planted, or merely re- 
moved from one place to another 
pretty quickly, take no harm. The 
scaly bulbs are imported in sand, 
or placed in sand immediately on 
their arrival, and if now procured 
should be planted forthwith. 

Management 0/ Flower Beds, Sre. 
About the end of September 
gardens look deplorable, if there 
has been a sharp frost, and there 
must be something done to make 
them decent. By a very simple 
provision, a wonderful improve- 
ment may be made in their ap- 
pearance. There is nothing more 
easily managed than dwarf ever- 
greens in pots ; they may be 
potted very small, and kept 
m a common bed in the young 
state, and shifted from time to^ 
time as they grow older. Of 
the dwarf^pumts best suited to 
the purpose we are about to use 
them for, we may mention Lau- 
rustinus. Arbor Vitse, Red Cedar^ 
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Rhododendron, Kalmia, Andro- 
meda, Yew, Box, Holly, and Ber- 
beris Aquifolium. We are looking 
upon the desolate borders ana 
flower - beds, whose ornamental 
tenants have been killed to the 
ground or so damaged that we 
must remove them. First cut 
down everything that is past its 
beauty, and a blemish; rake off 
all the decayed leaves, stems, and 
flowers, so that the border may 
be at least clear ; then bring forth 
your dwarf shrubs, and place them 
about the borders where there is 
room for them, looking well to 
the diversification of the various 
kinds, and providing for the best 
effect. Now, havmg made up 
your mind where they will loot 
oest, plunge the pots into the 
ground, covering the rims that 
they may not be seen, and regu- 
lating the surface of the ground 
as you proceed, that the oorder 
may look highly finished, and the 
garden complete, although not so 
full of flowers. This winter dress- 
ing is highly appropriate for ge- 
ometrical gardens, but the shrubs 
should be all planted uniform. If 
there are Hollies, let all the bed 
be alike, or else the sorts diver- 
sified in a uniform manner. If 
the circles of beds are six, let 
three be alike, and the other three 
alike; if the circle be eight, let 
four be alike, and the other four 
alike, however different the threes 
and the fours may be from each 
other. This is worth attention, 
and there is yet room for the dis- 
play of taste. 

Michaelmas DameSyOv tall Asters 
of all the kinds, should be sup- 
ported, if in exposed situations: 
a stake driven aown the middle, 
and bass matting tied from it 



round the stems, so that the 
branches may be tidy. 

jPafisies may still be planted m 
beds, and potted in sixty-sized 
pots, to be iramed all the winter. 
The cuttings of such as we are 
anxious to propagate may be 
struck, but they should be pat 
in pans to be covered with luuid- 
glaJsses, and placed on a little 
bottom heat, because the alterna- 
tions [of sun and frost would en- 
danger them if exposed to the 
weather ; besides, the bottom heat 
facilitates the striking. The potted 
plants must be put in the cold 
frame or pit, near the ^lass, and 
when the pots All with roots, 
shifted to larger. These may in 
the course of the winter be for- 
ward enough to occupy sixteen- 
sized pots, and bring early spring 
flowers as fine as in tne open 
ground. 

Perennials that have done 
flowering may be parted, and 
planted out in nursery beds. A 
great number of herbaceous plaDts 
come under this definition. Where 
any have pown into patches too 
large for the place, they especially 
require attention; the patches 
may be removed altogether and 
parted, to be replanted, or, if you 
desire to retain a patch, chop some 
off wherever it can be best spared, 
or all round it, and leave only as 
much as you require. 

Seedling Plants of any kind, not 
yet disposed of, may be phinteJ 
out if hardy, and potted if tender. 

Tender Plants in Borders and 
Beds. — All the kinds of plants 
that will not stand the winter out 
of doors, and are required to be 
preserved, should be taken up and 
potted, and headed in, to be kept 
through the winter; the cuttings 
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taken off may be struck for next 
year's stock; Euchsias require a 
good deal of cutting down ; Ver- 
benas want cutting in. You can 
hardly have too li^ge a stock of 
all bedding-out plants, so that you 
should m^e all the plants you 
can of the cuttings. All the plants 
that can be spared should be left 
in the beds and borders untouched, 
because tbey will continue to give 
flowers till the frost cuts them off, 
and that may be protracted till 
Christmas, though it is not safe 
to leave any that are wanted 
after the middle of this month. 

Very early Bulbs, such as Cro- 
cuses, Snowdrops, Daffodils, and 
some kinds of Narcissus, may be 
planted and potted now, though 
it would do any time from now 
till November. 

iMiails of the Properties of 
Flowers. — ^We have in. our put- 
lished rales for estimating new 
flowers avoided all details that 
interfere with variety, and we 
cannot help smiling at the dis- 
coveries made by some who may 
be called special pleaders in the 
fancy. We have adopted general 
rules. In form we admit of no 
compromise ; the outline, the 
smoothness of edge, the thickness 
of petal, the denseness (not the 
brilliance) of colour, the decision 
of marking — all these things we 
must have ; but the man who pre- 
tends to tell us how this outline 
must be formed, what shape the 
inner portion of petals must be, 
how the thing is to be made up, 
and so forth, would reduce per- 
fection to a sameness that nobody 
would tolerate : when, therefore, we 
see the small fry of floriculture en- 
tering into details that merely tend 
to limit the variety, we tmnk it 



a pity they can find journals to 
insert their opinions; we would 
rather see them driven to set up 
a journal or a periodical of their 
own, because their crude ideas 
would then be onlv read by per- 
sons who affree with them. 

French Flowers. — ^I'here was a 
time when the Erench Carnations, 
Picotees, Dahlias, and Tulips, 
were the most outrageous cari- 
catures of flowers that could be 
imagined; so long as they were 
something out of the common 
way, there was no other qualifica- 
tion necessary ; ugly or handsome, 
round, square, or three-cornered, 
no matter, they were described 
" accurately,", with a careful omis- 
sion of any point that would mili- 
tate against them with the English 
growers; but they were never- 
theless frightful objects, and only 
came here to be grown once and 
destroyed. Let us, hoyvever, ex- 
cept Boses, for they had a fair 
start with them and kept it; 
hundreds that they sent over were 
good for nothing, but there were 
some that made amends for all the 
disappointment occasioned by the 
less valuable. At present the 
Erench are acting upon our own 
notions of perfection; their Dahlias 
are esteemed according as they 
approach our standard, and some 
are very beautiful approximations 
to what we esteem as good. The 
interchange of flowers nas done a 
good deal towards this ; Mr. Salter, 
of Versailles, now of North-end, 
Eulham, was the link which iomed 
the Erench and English flonsts in 
the one great object, for he sent 
over the best of the Erench, and 
had back the best of the English, 
till they perfectly understood all 
our notions. 
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THE KOSE GABDEN. 

The Bx)ses of the summer kind 
\dll have made their growth, and 
the heads of standards will be 
very large. All the branches may 
be shortened to a foot or so in 
length, that they may not catch 
the winds so much, because, if 
left with all their growth on, they 
would be liable to Tbe broken. If 
a head with all its summer growth 
on were unsupported, it would be 
blown off its standard or stem — an 
accident by no means uncommon 
where the stake is fast to the stem, 
and the head not well secured or 
reduced in weight ; but it will not 
be right to prune it close, for the 
winter frosts will often kill the 
ends of the branches an eye or 
two back. All the hanging 
branches on pillar, wall, festooned, 
or arched Koses, should be fas- 
tened in their places or removed ; 
nothing ought to be loose. 

Cuttitigs may be taken of all 
the China and Bourbon sorts ; in 
fact, of all the smooth -barked 
kinds. Let the pots in which 
they are to be struck be filled 
with soil, all but an inch, which 
inch must be sand; prepare the 
cuttings by taking off all the wood 
below the joint it is intended to 
insert, and put these cuttings into 
the sand low enough to touch the 
mould, but not enter it. The 
sand should be completely satu- 
rated with wet, and, when all the 
cuttings are in, watered to settle 
it close to the stems. These may 
be placed in slight bottom heat, 
and be covered with bell-glasses 
that touch the sand and keep 
them air-tight. Cuttings may also 
be placed in the open border, not 
more than two inches apart in the 
rows, and the rows six inches 



from each other. Trim the Bos^ 
that are still in bloom, by cutting 
out weakly wood, but not mate- 
rially affecting the branches left 
on, which should be the stronger 
ones. 

Seedlings^ and young Ex)ses in 
beds, must be weeded and watered, 
and any that are flowering maybe 
propagated or rejected as they 
deserve. It is useless to preserve 
any second-rate flowers ; they are 
better thrown away, for they only 
perplcK and vex the grower, who 
iiaa better never boast at all of 
raising seedlings, than boast of 
raising inferior ones. 

THE 6B.EENH0USE. 

Prepare the houses for the recep- 
tionlof plants which must be tied 
and trained in the form they are 
wanted, before they are placed in 
the houses ; examine their drain- 
age ; see whether any want a shift 
to larger pots. When such is 
the case, let there be a sufficient 
difference in the size to enable 
you to thrust down the soil sobd 
between the ball and the pot, or 
the plant will suffer. At this 
period the plants have, for the 
most part, made their growth and 
set for bloom; therefore, unless 
they are pretty full of roots, it 
is not desirable to shift them, 
for they get occasionally excited 
into growth instead of flower; 
the leaf-germs, that would lay 
dormant until after flowering, be- 
come cKcited and grow, and, by 
taking away the nourishment from 
the germs of flowers, they decline, 
shrivel, and disappear in dust and 
scales. But we must particu- 
larize a few plants. 

Azalea indica. — These noble 
plants may be all placed in their 
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pits, or, if too laq^ for pits, in the 
cool part of the greenhouse ; they 
will, However, be better kept cool 
all the winter ; they want no fire- 
heat, but they most not be damp. 
All the small newly-struck ones 
must be potted in small pots. If 
the plants are to eo up pyramid- 
shape, they must be left to grow 
their own way, all but checking 
side-shoots as soon as they have 
^own enough, and stopping any 
branch that is growing too strong. 
Where you design the plants to 
be short and bushy, the top must 
be taken off when it is first potted, 
within two or three joints of the 
bottom. The cuttings continue 
growing, but the plants which 
iiave made their growth after 
blooming are not to be excited 
into further growth on any ac- 
count ; they need but little water, 
and cannot be kept too cool. 
Seedlicgs must be weeded, and, 
when large enough, pricked out 
three or four in a pot round the 
edges, and then, when large 
enough, potted singly; therefore 
now pick out small seedlings, and 
pot those that are large enough, 
and shift any that have been pre- 
viously potted and filled their pots 
with roots. Large specimens re- 
quire to be regulated a little, 
because the beauty of the plant 
consists in a tolerably even sur- 
face, for the blooms will come at 
the ends; all the shoots, and 
any branches that protrude very 
much, must be tied up sloping 
higher, or down sloping lower, to 
brmg the end even with the sur- 
face formed by the ends of the 
other branches. All through the 
winter they should be kept close 
in bad weather, and have all the 
air when the weather is fine. 



Camellia japonica, — ^These noble 
plants now show their bloom 
buds plainly ; take the plants one 
at a time, and, bv means of a 
stick or two and bass matting, 
constrain their Conn to the best 
advantage. If there be any strag- 
gling branch, with no bloom on, 
cut it off at once; but if there 
be a bloom-bud, let it be till the 
flower comes out, when it mav be 
taken to greater advantage. These 
may be carefully shifted, if they 
require room ; but not carelessly, 
for the buds may grow instead of 
bloom. Let these plants be so 
placed as to have plenty of room. 
Camellias may be placed on the 
cooler side of the house, if there 
be one side cooler than the 
other. 

Chinese Primroses. — ^While these 
plants are growing and filling their 
pots with roots, continue to give 
them room. In shifting from one 
pot to another, never omit the 
drainage ; you need not break the 
ball of earth, nor remove the old 
drainage, but let there always be 
new to each pot,; stir the surface 
well, and see that the fibres are 
not damaged by stirring too low. 
These plants should be occasion- 
ally well watered, but not often ; 
when the soil in the pot is satu- 
rated, it will last a long time 
without any more, and the plant 
might almost flag before it is 
watered again. 

Fuchsias. — ^The plants that have 
bloomed earlv, and have got 
shabby, should be deprived of all 
their weakly shoots, and the strong 
ones should be spurred in, within 
two or three inches of the main 
stem at the bottom, and within 
half-an-inch at the top ; they may 
then be placed in a dry part of 
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the greenhouse, where they will 
not require any further watering 
for months. Those which haye 
not begun to look shabby, but 
continue flowering, may be placed 
in a conspicuous part of the green- 
house, for the sake of the flowers. 
All small plants may be kept 
growing, and due attention be 
paid to stopping them, or other- 
wise, accordmg as you desire to 
regulate their shapes; but the 
water must not be lavished much 
upon Fuchsias at this time of 
year. The blooming plants absorb 
a good deal of moisture, and those 
in full growth do also; but, for 
the most part, these plants are 
not moying much, and therefore 
must only DC watered when the 
soil is getting yery dry. The 
common run of Fuchsias of the 
ordinary size, and not particular 
sorts, may be put under the stage 
of the greenhouse, or in some of 
the pits, or anywhere else out of 
the way of frost and wet, all 
through the winter. Cuttings of 
Fuchsias may be taken and struck ; 
cuttings abready struck may be 
potted off singly in small pots; 
others that have filled their pots, 
and are in good growing order, 
may be shifted. 

Geraniums. — Cuttings that have 
struck may be potted off in sixty- 
sized pots, and placed in pits or 
on shelves in the greenhouse. 
Those potted off last month, if 
not stopped before, may have 
their tops pinched off, to make 
them throw out side shoots. The 
larger plants must be stopped, 
wherever they are growing too 
fast ; let them have good growing 
room, for if they are cramped 
they cannot grow handsome. 
Some branches may be growing 



out of shape ; such branches must 
be shortened. Examine ail the 
drainages, to see it is quite clear, 
and if not repot the plants. 

Kennedyas, and many other 
climbing plants, require occasion- 
ally to be unwound from their 
trellises and pruned ; a good deal 
of old wood can occasionally be 
removed, and plenty of strong 
young growth left to cover the 
trellis again. In retaining those 
that have been undone, make 
sure of the bottom portion being 
covered, and if you can only go 
upwards a few inches, there is 
never any difficulty in covering 
the upper portion. If climbing 
plants want shifting, it is a trou- 
blesome job, unless they are cut 
down very much, or left exactly 
as they are, and can be shifted 
with their trellis covered as it is. 
Climbing plants running up pil- 
lars, or planted out in the conser- 
vatory or greenhouse, may be 
cut in and regulated, so that the 
branches shall not be hanging about. 
You may strike all the cuttings. 

TArips. — These are troublesome 
little pests, and require to be kept 
under, or they soon render the 
plants shabby. In the case of 
choice plants, and those having 
moderately large leaves, it is quite 
desirable to look over them, and 
crush all of the insects that can be 
seen with the finger and thumb, 
then fumigate twice in .close 
succession, and plT the syringe 
freely afterwards. Plenty of food 
at the root, and a damp warm 
atmosphere, are fatal oonditions 
to botn the thrips and red spider, 
which can only multiply in a drv 
atmosphere, and chiefly attack 
plants whose growth is becoming 
exhausted. 
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Jlpiue Plants in pots should be 
plunged in a bed of sand or coal- 
ashes, to protect their roots from 
severe frosts. The situation chosen 
for them should be moderately 
sheltered, and where they can, be 
covered up to protect them from 
heavy rains ; but except in very 
severe weather thev require little 
other shelter, and this is best 
afforded by a covering of some 
such open material as dried fern, 
the dried haulm of peas, &c. ; 
nothing should impede a free cir- 
culation of air about them, when 
not excessively frosty. 

Alterations in contemplation 
should now be commenced in fine 
dry weather, and if there be rain 
come on so as to make the ground 
clammy, work it no longer, for 
you will do more harm than 
good. Form your paths, clumps, 
or borders, with a line and pegs, 
or, if you design any particular 
shape that is not to be marked 
out by geometrical rules, lay a 
line .along the ground about the 
form you want, and adjust it by 
pegging it inside or outside, 
according as yon want to send it 
one way or the other. Die the 
dumps two spits deep. If the 
bottom is gooa, turn it to the top ; 
if bad, merely loosen it and leave 
it at the bottom. If you are 
going to lay out a garden, begin by 



digging, trenching, and levelling, 
before you mark a road or a path, 
and then form these by laying 
a line down on one side, and 
adjusting it to the exact sweep 
you require. If you design the 
edging or verge to be turf, lay 
down the tnrf carefully, with the 
best edge to the path side, that 
the line may be kept perfect; 
then with the help of a rod the 
len^h that is intended for the 
width of your road or path, lay 
the turf on the other side, so that 
the smooth line is kept, and the 
width preserved uniform all the 
way. Next, form the shape of 
your clamps by first pnttine down 
pegs nearly to your mind, and 
then laying down turves with the 
best e^ inwards, so as to mark 
the exact form you require. These 
being marked out, all the surface 
has to be covered close with turves, 
or if on too lar^e a scale for that, 
levelled with the verges already 
down, and sown with grass seeds, 
and rolled all over. The general 
planting must be left till Novem- 
ber for choice, because many ever- 
greens have not completea their 
growth ; and in the fine weather 
planting is good from now until 
February or even March, though 
much better in November than 
any month in the year. 
Balsams. — Gathering the seed 
k 
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is almost the only thing left to do 
with these plants, because the^ 
have passed their beauty ; and if 
the seed be not wanted, they may 
be turned out of the pots, beds, or 
borders as soon as their bloom 
fails. 

Borders. — Clear off all decaying 
plants. Cut down the stems of 
flowering plants that have done 
blooming. Weed the borders and 
leave everything clean and tidy, 
that they may require little else 
until the herbaceous plants and 
bulbs all appear in spring. 

Carnations and Picoiees ought 
to be all potted off and in their 
winter frames; they must not have 
much water, but in dry weather 
]et the glasses be taken off, and 
the plants have all the air. Of 
course, any that are not potted off 
should be attended to directly, 
and if you have more than you 
can pot off, plant them in beds, a 
foot apart every way, and choose 
a higli and dry part of the garden, 
as they are easily destroyed by 
damp. 

Chrysanthenmms. — The potted 
plants should be now taken into 
the house, or placed in pits, if 
they are not already secured. If 
the blooms show, or rather the 
buds, and the plants are in the 
least cramped for pot-room, you 
may shift them to pots one size 
larger, because they will not grow 
much higher, and the new life 
which wfll be imparted to them 
will be thrown into the size of the 
blooms; but if the buds do not 
show, continue them in the same 
pots : they should have all the air 
that can be given on mild days. 
The plants in the open border 
may require support, especially if 
they have not been shortened; 



one stake and a band of bass mat* 
ting will be sufficient; place the 
stake at the back. 

C/i»idfWP/tf»/*.— Honeysuckles, 
Ex)ses, Clematis, Pyrus japonica, 
and other plants used to cover 
arbours, fronts of houses, walls, 
&c., should be now regulated, all 
the waste and straggkn^ growth 
cut back, the loose branches 
intended to be saved nailed in 
their proper places. The fasten- 
ings of tne main branches should 
be looked td, and if weak, removed 
for stronger ones, for the winter 
weather tries the strength very 
much. 

Crocuses. — This month you 
may commence planting out these 
early flowering bulbs; the old- 
fashioned way was to plant them 
all along the edges singly, but they 
are more effective in patches of half- 
a-dozen, and much farther apart; 
a patch of yellow, then one of olue, 
then one of white, are more effec- 
tive too than mixing them, besides 
the stock being kept more valuable. 
There are new blue ones, and new 
white ones, as well as a grey and 
a shaded variety, all raised from 
seed in England, and if let oat 
this autumn will be at a good price 
for the growers to msJ^e stock 
from, and not in any quantities. 
Plant them two inches deep, and 
six inches from the edge ; other- 
wise their green leaves will grow 
over, and (festroy any edging you 
may have, whether it be box, or 
anything more or less valuable. 

Crown Imperials. — These are 
soft and scaly bulbs, which ought 
to be planted as soon after they 
are taken up as possible, so that 
imported bulbs sliould be planted 
immediately; these should be 
I planted three feet from the edge, 
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for thej run up two feet high, and 
form a handsome bushy plant; 
there are various shades of yellow, 
and some nearly whit« ; tliey may 
be planted three inches below the 
surface, and should be left in the 
ground two or three seasons with- 
out taking up. 

CuUings of the various flower- 
garden plants, as Verbenas, Jaco- 
bseas, Gazanias, Cuphseas, &c., if 
not {Jready planted, should be put 
into store pots, well drained, filled 
three parts full with a light open 
compost, and then covered with 
an inch of white sand, into which 
the cuttings are to be planted; 
the pots should be placed in a 
frame or pit where there is a slight 
bottom heat. Thev must not be 
too much crowded, nor at anv 
time kept too damp, or they will 
become decayed. These cuttings, 
when rooted, are to be hardened 
off gradually to the temperature 
of a greenhouse, in which they 
may stand on a light airy shelf 
until spring. Cuttings put in 
earlier will have to be potted either 
separately in small sixties, or two 
or three in a large sixty-sized pot, 
to remain through the winter. 

Dahlias should be taken up and 
their labels be wired to them, the 
stump cut down to within four 
inches of the crown ; they should 
then be placed in a dry outhouse, 
with their stems downwards, so 
that any superfluous moisture 
should run out of the hollow 
stalks ; but if in any place which 
is not protected against frost, they 
must be coverea with mats and 
Utter at night, and not uncovered 
until frost has disappeared. As 
soon as they are fairly dried, they 
must be placed where they are to 
be wintered: the very choice 



sorts of which you have no 
duplicates may be placed in dry 
sand in boxes, or they may le 
potted in dry soil, or they may be 
nung up in the greenhouse or any 
apartment in wliich the frost does 
not or cannot reach them: the 
ordinary ones of which you have 
duplicates may, for want of a bet- 
ter place, be thrown in a heap 
into a dry cellar, or underneath 
the stage of the greenhouse; 
wires are necessary to fasten the 
labels, because string would rot 
long before the winter passed, and 
the dahlias would be almost use- 
less without their names. 

Deciduous flowering Shrubs 
should be now removed, and 
planted where they are required 
on the borders, in the clumps, or 
on the lawn ; the various kinds of 
almond and peach, the double- 
flowering cherry, Pyrus japonica, 
Persian, Siberian, and common 
lilacs, the Gueldres rose; all the 
thorns, scarlet and yellow horse- 
chestnut, and all other ornamental 
deciduous flowering trees and 
shrubs. Prune them at the roots, 
to remove all damaged portions, 
and lessen the shrub in head to a 
reasonable form, because they are 
often of straggling growth until 
brought into lorm m these places; 
dig the holes large enough to 
allow of the roots being spread 
out, tread them firmly in the 
ground, and take care that they 
are put no lower in the soil than 
they were when last growing; the 
collar of the root should be even 
with the surface. 

Early Tulips^ the most neglected 
and yet beautiful of spring flowers, 
should be planted in patches of 
half-a-dozen, all of one sort ; but 
there are many sorts, hch scarlet. 
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deep rose, light and dark yellow, 
white, and many-coloured stripes, 
may be had in flower at the same 
time as crocuses, or so imme- 
diately after as to form a good 
succession; these should beplanted 
three inches deep, and a foot from 
the edge. 

Faiicy Tulips. — Let all the 
small offsets, breeders, and out- 
beds of tulips be planted in the 
course of this month ; plant three 
inches below the surfiace, large 
roots six inches apart every way, 
and small offsets three inches 
apart in the row, and the rows six 
inches from each other. Turn 
the soil over from the best bed, 
and look well after grubs and 
wireworms: towards the end of 
the month return the soil to the 
bed, first having placed a layer of 
decomposed cow-dung two mches 
thick at the bottom ; when lightly 
thrown in without pressing, and 
left in a ridge to tnrow off the 
water, it may remain to settle. 

Half-hardy plants, which it may 
be desirable to preserve through 
the winter, such as scarlet Gera- 
niums, Euchsias, some of the 
dwarf Lobelias, Calceolarias, and 
any other subjects of this class, 
if the weather nas permitted them 
to remain out all this time, should 
now at once be taken up and 
potted into pots as small as their 
roots can be coiled into, a few of 
the straggling branches removed, 
and the plants set into a frame, 
which shoold be kept rather close 
for a few days, until they have 
partially recovered. They should 
have a thorough watering after 
being potted, and daily sprinklings 
afterwards for a fortmght at least, 
or longer if they do not get esta- 
blished. After they &gin to 



grow, they must have air, gn- 
dnallv increased till they are ex- 
posed in the same degree as ordi- 
nary greenhouse or mane plants. 
It is not in eeneral desirable to be 
overcrowded in winter with these 
potted-up subjects, bat in the case 
of some of those named, and others 
which are more easHy propagated 
by division than by any other mode, 
such plants often prove valuable 
either for planting as bulky speci- 
mens the following year, or some- 
times for propagatmg purposes 
early in spring. Scarlet Geraniums 
should always be so preserved. 

Hollyhocks may be cut down to 
within six inches of the ground, 
and remove all stakes lor the 
winter. If any are to be parted 
for props^tion, shake the earth 
out of the root) and caref ally cat 
it into as many pieces as are re* 
quired, taking care that there is a 
good heart to each piece of root ; 
let these be pluited in a store- 
bed, a foot apart, to grow into 
strength. 

Iris: — ^This extensive family com- 
prises tuberous and bulbous rooted 
plants, the former with sword- 
like foliage, the latter various, 
some almost like rashes, others 
like grass. The tuberous-rooted 
may be parted to increase them 
this month, the bulboos may be 
planted. The English varieties of 
the bulbous-rootra Iris are far 
more beautiful than the origiiud 
species. When yon part the tube- 
rous-rooted, you nave to retain one 
or more eyes or shoots to each 
piece of tuber, according to the 
size vou require the plants, or the 
numoers you want to make ; plant 
them from nine inches to a foot 
apart every way. 

Narcissus, — This is a large and 
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varied family, all interestinc^ and 
beautiful, and should be planted 
in patches of three, all of a kind ; 
for it is a had plan to mix the 
colours and sorts — ^first, on account 
of the deterioration of the stock ; 
secondly, because they are not so 
rich in appearance. 

Oih^ Bulla. — ^Wc have always 
considered that, on account of 
their beauty and season, bulbs in 
general deserve greater encourage- 
ment in English gardens than they 
ever receive ; a border may be 
made up of bulbs, that vie with 
the finest productions of the 
garden. The price ma^ det^ some 
persons from beginning, but all 
the Lilies, the Sculaa, many Ixias, 
are beautiful in tiieir season; 
Gladiolus, Hyacinths, and others, 
some of which we shall mention 
more particularly next- month, are 
deserving of attention. 

Paonies, — All the plants whose 
leaves have died down may be 
taken up and separated if wanted 
for propagation, but the tubers 
must be so separated as to leave 
a good germ to each; but the 
plant is not handsome until it has 
spread again a little ; so that 
unless number is wanted, they 
should not be parted too small. 
The tree Pseony should not be 
touched, for the larger the speci- 
men, the better and more beau- 
tiful. 

Pansies.^^hikj that are struck 
and not yet planted out should be 
disposed erf directly, either in store 
beas or at the proper distances 
for blooming, or in small pots 
singly, to be ready for turning out 
in the spring or changmg to mr^er 
pts. rotted plants designed for 
olooming early and under cover 
should l^ shifted to larger pots as 



they fiOl the small ones with roots, 
if room is scarce, cht placed at 
once in their blooming pots if you 
have space to house them. 

Perennials of the hardy class, 
which are liable to suffer from the 
dampness of the climate if left 
exposed, should be now taken up, 
and potted to be preserved in dry 
airy frames. Of this class are all 
the Lobelias, which must have no 
water until spring, and some of 
the Pentstemons which are ever- 
green with fleshy leaves liable to 
decay. As many should be pre- 
served as may be wanted in the 
following season. 

Phloxes. — ^Those out of bloom 
may be parted, any late ones that 
have not begun to die down may 
remain till they do, but for effect 
they are better in good-sized 
patches or clumps, and especially 
the tall ones. As the foliage 
turns colour on the blooming 
stems, cut the stems down close 
without interfering with the small 
shoots at the bottom. 

Pink-beds may still be made 
with advantage, but it is even bet- 
ter to do it in September, the 
plants get a firmer hold in the 
ground, and resist the frosts and 
changes better. Pinks in store 
pots must be kept pretty dry, and 
must stand on arj oottoms in the 
frames and pits. 

Polvantlmses and Primroses,-^ 
Stir the earth between these, so 
as not to hurt their roots ; look 
well for any stray slugs or snails 
in their neighbourhood, for no 
plants offer greater temptation 
than this fleshy-leaved tnbe of 
plants. 

Snowdrops, — The double and 
single may be planted in any situ- 
ations yfrhsxt they can be seen 
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well, for they are but small obiects, 
and would be lost in some places. 
They ought to be two inches deep, 
and in patches of a dozen. 

Staeet Williams, Wall-flowers, 
Canterbury Bells, and all the bien- 
nials and perennials that are re- 
quired to bloom in certain places, 
siiould be removed now, unless the 
places are at present occupied by 
things not yet done with; the 
sooner all such plants are in their 
flowering places, the better. 

The Orange, White and Martagon 
Lilies may be removed from one 
place to another, and if they are 
to remain a year or two, one good 
bulb in a place is enough. 

Compost for Pansies, Finks, 
Carnations, and some other peren- 
nials should be li^ht and rich; 
this may be formed various ways. 
One part loam, one part leaf 
mould, one part rotten cow-dung, 
and one part peat, forms a com- 
post that will grow anything, but 
especially the above plants, in first 
rate style. 

Liming of ground to get rid of 
slugs and snails is very effective, 
but it should be applied only at 
daybreak, or in the evening, or 
when a dark cloudy day has 
brouglit out these pests from their 
holes, for everv one it touches is 
destroyed. If spread over the 
ground when it is dry, and the 
slugs are in their holes, they will 
not come out to it ; but the first 
shower of rain spoils it as a 
remedy, and therefore they are not 
destroyed. 

Shading of flowers is always 
necessary if they are for exhibi- 
tion ; but the further off the shade 
is, the better. Flowers covered 
close are affected in their colour, 
and this is detriment^ to many. 



especially white and yellow grounds 
with coloured edges, for the latter, 
as in dahlias, often disappear alto- 
gether, and are always less distinct. 

THE BOSE GABDEN. 

Gather all the seeds of roses. 
Go over the summer varieties with 
a sharp knife. Cut all weakly 
shoots close into the stem they 
proceed from, and if it was not 
done but must be, shorten all the 
main branches to a foot or so at 
the most, but six inches will not 
be too short, that the heads may 
not hold the wind. Make bSX fast 
to their stakes, to stand the rough 
winds of winter. Dig between 
roses or round them, but not 
enough to damage their roots. 
Remove all suckers from the roots 
and all branches from the stock, 
if any have escaped notice and 
grown during summer. 

Cuttings of Roses that have 
struck root should be potted 
singly, or if of the hardy sorts, 
planted out in the beds. 

Rosariums may be formed this 
month, and there is no period of 
the year more favourable for 
plantmg ; and although, from the 
great reduction of the heads 
which necessarily takes place in 
pruning, the roots may be reduced 
a ^ood deal also, there is nothing 
gamed by the operation unless 
they are damaged in taking up. 

JPlanting. — In each place wnere 
a tree is to be plantea, dig into 
the ordinary soil a good spade 
full of rotten dung and mix it 
well with the soil in about an 
eighteen inch circle, and form the 
hole large enough to allow of the 
roots being spread out. Let 
every damaged part of the root 
be cut clean out, and any veiy 
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stra^ling portions also be re- 
moved. Then place the plant in 
the hole, which must be mled up, 
and by raising the plant up and 
down two or three times a little, 
the earth will get underneath and 
between the roots, so as to allow 
of its being trodden over firmly. 
Then drive a stake into the ground 
so as to fasten the stem, that it 
may not sway. Dwarf plants are 
treated in the same way, but the 
hole made on a smaller scale, and 
no stakes required. 

Tender Rosea should have their 
branches protected for the winter 
by a covering of fern. For the 
dwarf plants this may be stuck 
into the soil among the plants; 
for standards it must be tied 
amongst the branches which form 
the head, the stock or stem re- 
quiring no protection ; and when 
the plants are trained acainst a 
wall or trellis, the materia should 
be thinly fixed over them in that 
position, commencing at bottom, 
so that the layers may over- 
lap iike tiles on a roof. They 
must not be so thickly covered as 
to exclude light and air; what 
may appear a very slight covering 
indeed, affords a very great amount 
of protection. The tea-scented, 
China, and Bourbon classes of 
roses are those which most require 
this protection. 

THE GREENHOUSE. 

This department requires now 
to be kept as open as possible. 
All the plants will be better for 
air if the weather be at all mild ; 
and if the weather be damp, light 
a fire and open the house to oiy 
it now and tnen ; but if the house 
be dry and the weather damp, 
keep all close. Be particular m 
keeping all kinds of plants dear 



of dead leaves, and remove all 
litter and dirt from the shelves. 
Water must be administered 
sparingly, that is, seldom; for 
whenever a plant is watered, the 
entire soil in the pot must be 
wetted. Many a plant has been 
lost by misunderstanding what it 
wants, and to be directed to be 
sparing of water was enough to 
make them give a little instead of 
a quantity ; whereas it should be 
understood that the soil is to be 
saturated as completely as at any 
other season, but much more 
seldom. For instance, when a 
plant is growing, it requires the 
soil to be saturated or filled as it 
were once a- day, whereas if you 
are to water sparingly it may be 
wanted only once a-week. The 
effect of giving small quantities 
often, instead of large quantities 
seldom, is, that in the one case tlie 
water reaches an inch down the 
soil, and all below that, though 
equally supplied with fibres, is 
kept dry ; while in the other the 
whole soaks equally all through 
the pot whenever it is admims- 
tered. On a judicious watering 
there' is more depends than on 
anything that a plant requires. 
No month ought to pass without 
examining the ball of a plant, by 
rapping the edge of the pot on 
the bench so as to turn out the 
baU of earth into your hand, and 
then you can see whether it is aU 
moist alike or otherwise, and also 
whether the roots are getting too 
much matted round the sides of 
the pot, for if they are, a shift to 
a larger sized pot is necessary. 
Beyond this, the Greenhouse only 
wants general attention to clean- 
liness, to a sufficiency of air, and 
to the efficiency of the drainage. 
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Calceolarias require much the 
same treatment as Cifierarias. 

Chinese Primroses, which should 
be attaining almost to their bloom- 
ing size, like to be put in the full 
liffut, and they should hav^e plenty 
of air, in order that the. blossoms 
may come of a rich colour. If 
they have not been recently shifted, 
they will probably require repot- 
ting to carry them torough the 
winter ; and in this case it should 
be done at once. Great care must 
be taken with such newly-potted 
subjects, that they do not get 
soddened with water. 

Chrysanthemums in pots are the 
better for the shelter of a green- 
house, or even a little forcing, 
to aid the development of their 
flowers. When they are taken 
into a greenhouse at this season 
for the sake of their blossoms 
during the following months, it 
must oe seen that they do not in 
aaj way damage less hardy plants, 
which they are apt to do if their 
decaying parts, especially the parts 
of the lading nowers, are not 
sedulously removed. 

Cinerarias should be kept grow- 
ing. Shift them as they require, 
and if thev can be acoommoaated 
in a pit, wnere frost can be warded 
off, so much the better, until they 
are nearly in bloom. If not, th(iy 
must be put on the front shelves 
in the greenhouse, near the glass. 

Fuchsias in pots, will now be 
getting out of oloom. They may 
stand exposed to the weather as 
long as irost keeps off, and even 
afi«n;('ards throughout the day- 
time, though protected at night. 
In this way they will become 
well ripened in the wood, which 
will throw off the leaves, and con- 
tinue bare through the winter. 



Geraniums continue ^wine all 
*the winter. If they arewanteafor 
very early blooming, the shoots 
must not be again topped ; but if 
they are to form good bushy 
plants to flower at tne ordinary 
season, the young shoots must all 
be topped as soon as they have 
^wn about a couple of inches 
m length ; and this must be con- 
tinued for two or three months 
to come. 

Insects. — As soon as the plants 
are all housed and arranged for 
the winter, the house should be 
well fumigated, to destrov what- 
ever insects may be lodged among 
the plants. Choose a dull doudj 
day, or night for this fumigation ; 
and have it done twice on suc- 
ceeding days, in ord^r that it may 
be effectual. After this, the plants 
must be well washed witn the 
syringe or engine, and the extra 
dampness thus produced carded 
off by opening tne house as much 
as possible tne next mild day, 
aiding the evaporation, if neces- 
sary, oy a gentle Are in oonjunc- 
tion with the ventilation. 

Many persons And that there 
is a disagreeable green tint comes 
on the top of the soil on their 
potted plants in the houses, and 
this is generally the fault of the 
water they use. When this is the 
case, they had better make an 
alteration. Rain water is always 
the best under any circumstances. 
Every reasonable expense should 
be cheerfully incurred to save all 
that can be caught, and none 
other should be used while a drop 
is to be had. In greenhouses 
and hot-houses all the water from 
the roof should be caught and 
brought inside, that it may be 
alwaya of the same temperature. 
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Alteratiofu, — ^Remember, every 
day you protract any proposed 
alterations, or the maling of ad- 
ditions, you run the risk of being 
foiled by the frost; for when 
that once sets in, all work of an^ 
consequence is stopped until it 
goes again. Planting of decidu- 
otts trees and shrubs should be 
persevered in till done. Ever- 
greens may be planted out, but 
will take no harm for a wlule. 
All the trenching, digging, making 
roads and walks, and planting or- 
namental timber, may go on with 
all reasonable speed, vx any fine 
day lost is irrecoverable, espe- 
ciaUy if unfavourable weather 
should afterwards set in. Wet is 
as bad as frost, and often does 
more mischief. 

Anemones may be planted in 
beds or patches, three inches 
deep, and six in a small patch, to 
remain there ; or six inches apart 
all over the bed or border; and 
let the earth be bruised well that 
covers them. 

Auriculas. — ^Take off the dead 
leaves, keep the frames clean in- 
side, and give no more water than 
is necessary. Let them have all 
the air they can on mild dry days, 
but when there is any fall of wet, 
let the glasses be propped, so as 
to keep off the rain. 

Box Edgings, — ^The whole art of 



layinjg down a box edging well, 
consists in forming the ridge, 
against which it is to be planted, 
true, level, and hard ; and in out- 
ting the box into small shreds, — 
not only that a little may go a Ions 
way, but that it may be wesS 
enough to obev the pressure of a 
little earth to keep it home in its 
place. We have seen box dibbled 
m, and there are works which re- 
commend it ; but there is no way 
so true, and in all respects per- 
fect, as to form your bed, border, 
clump, or whatever else you choose 
to edge with box, the exact figure 
you want it, by hard treading it on 
the edge, and putting the soil on 
until it is quite level, and trodden 
hard; then cut the soil away from 
the front, or pit side of i1^ in a 
sloping direction, exactly the form 
you require. The top being level, 
and the sloping front cut even 
and ready, put small bits of box 
dose by the side of each other, 
so that there is no vacancy be- 
tween them, nor any lapping over 
each other, pressing tne loose 
earth in front as you go on, to 
bank the box into its place, which 
is with the green nalf-an-incU 
above the top of the soil; while 
the patch is afterwards gravelled, 
so tnat the gravel comes up on 
the path side exactly as hign as 
the soil on the other. In digging 

/ 
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the beds afterwards, the Mxdener 
must cut sloping away irom the 
box, lest he should damage the 
plantation of box, and loosen the 
roots. 

Carnations and Ficotees, — The 
health and vigour of these plants 
depend mainhr upon their being 
kept diy and cool through the 
winter ; not that they must abso- 
lutely want water and not have it, 
but that it should not be given 
them a day sooner than they want 
it. Pick off any yellow leaves, and 
keep the frame clear of weeds 
and dead leaves, or decaying mat- 
ter of any kind. 

Chrtfsanthemums in bloom out 
of doors should have their dead 
and decaying blooms cut off at 
once, and the best ones be left to 
come forward still. In sheltered 
places on walls, and frequently in 
the open gardens, this family of 
flowers form a bright spot in the 
dreary autumn. 

Crocuses, and many other of 
the smaller bulbs, if not already 
planted last month, as we di- 
rected, should be planted this, 
and according to the advice gii^en 
akeady. 

Evergreen and Deciduous Shrubs. 
—All the layers and suckers 
should be taken up and cut off, 
to be planted in nursery beds, 
or elsewhere, according to your 
wants. Lay down any branches 
that are low enough, and can be 
spared; they only require to have 
a lon^sh sut, cut not quite half 
way tnrough, and the under part 
of the branch; bend this down 
into the ground, and peg it there 
an inch or two under the surface. 
These wiU be young plants fit to 
take off the next autumn. All ever- 
green and deciduous shrubs will 



thus form new plants ; many, hov- 
ever, throw up suckers, — ^that is to 
say, branches from their roots, — 
and if these are dug down to, and 
part of the root taken up with them, 
they make plants at once. Many 
seeds of deciduous plants may be 
now gathered, and cuttings of ail 
kinds may be taken, though manv 
think the spring quite as good- 
If there be any straggling branches 
of the shnibs that can be im- 
proved by shortening, do not be 
afraid of the knife ; though care 
should be taken to spare those 
branches which show bloom buds, 
until after the flowering time. 

Hardy Climbers may at once be 
pruned and trained. No general 
rule for pruning can be ffiven, as 
the habit of each particmar plant 
must determine the actual opera- 
tion; but generally prune rather 
hard, especially iu the case of all 
plants that blossom on the young 
or current season's growth. Hardy 
climbers are too often neglected 
in this respect, and become masses 
of confusion. If the plant pro- 
duces its blossoms from the one- 
year-old wood, be careful to re- 
tain a supply of the best-ripened 
young shoots all over the plant. 
In training, use small shreds and 
few nails; but the shreds must 
not tightly girt the shoots. The 
shreds are made of narrow strips 
of cloth, cut into lengths proper 
for the different sizes of the 
branches. The pruning of the less 
hardy sorts must be deferred until 
the spring. 

Herbaceous PlatUs generally 
may be parted, if not parted last 
month, and either placed in the 
borders or in nursery beds. 

Hyacinths in Beds, — ^There is 
nothing more striking and beauti- 
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ful than a we]l>arraDgcd Hyacinth 
bed. The colours are various: 
light and dark blue, light and dark 
red, white and yellow. Let the 
arrangement be so that you do 
not ha?e two of a colour, nor 
evea two of a shade close toge- 
ther. Single and dwarf kinds make 
the best general bed, and those 
who have geometrical beds may 
so contrive them as to have 
iiowers two months before the 
usual period, by dependinfi; on 
bulbs. Hyacinths, in these beds, 
must be all of a shade in the same 
bed ; but, if you want effect, you 
may have the lightest of the reds 
inwards, the darker ones further 
out, and the darkest furthest. The 
same with the blues: there are 
several shades, and admirably cal- 
culated for effect. These, planted 
in their beds nine inches apart, 
would leave room between for any 
thing else to follow, and the 
Hyacinth bulbs might, on their 
removal, make room for the third 
succession of some kind. For 
instance. Tulips may be planted 
between the Hyacinths, and the 
Hyacinths taken up while the 
Tulips are in flower, may make 
room for potted Stocks, or potted 
Nemophila, or for plants ot Ver- 
bena^ which will flower by the 
time the Tulips are off; and so 
keep up the bloom of the parterre. 
Hyacinths in single long beds 
must be arranged so as that no 
two of a colour come together. 

Newlv-planted Trees and shrubs, 
especially if at all tender, should 
bemulcned; that is, the surface 
of the soil, to the extent occupied 
hv the roots, and up to the stem, 
should be covered by a material 
which will keep frost from pene- 
trating the sou, and thus favour 



the growth of the recently-dis- 
turbed roots. What the covering 
is, is not material ; such as littery 
straw, moss, peas-haulm, or even 
sawdust and ashes may be used. 
It is very important, abo, that 
newly-phmted trees should be 
staked, so as to prevent their 
beinff moved to and fro by the 
wind. 

Fafuies, in beds, are apt to be 
disturbed by frosts and thaws; 
the changes expand the earth, and 
frequenth bare the roots of small 
plants. To prevent this, you may 
DC at the trouble of covering with 
mats or litter, in frost, and keep- 
ing them uncovered in mild 
weather; but, unless they are 
very choice, few take the pains, as 
they are by no means a tender 
plant. But they must be set to 
rights at every thaw, and fixed 
firm. 

Finh in their beds are apt to 
be disturbed by worms, cats, 
frosts, and thaws; they must le 
examined occasionally, until they 
are very strongly rooted in the 
ground, and, where any are dis- 
turbed, they must be pressed into 
their places, with their earth close 
about them; and clear them of 
weeds while weeds are small. 

Ranunculuses may be planted 
six inches apart in good earth, 
well worked, but not mixed with 
dung recently. A good layer of 
rotten cowdung may be placed in 
the bed at a foot deep, but the 
earth in which the tubers are 
placed should be loam from rotted 
turves, or clean loam from a pas- 
ture one part, and leaf mould one 
{)art, which is about an equiva- 
ent ; any well-worked earth from 
a kitchen garden will be well 
adapted. The easiest way to plant 
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these autumn-made beds, is to 
draw drills the length of the bed, 
three inches deep and six inches 
apart. You may then place in the 
tubers with a slight pressure, six 
inches aparfc, in the rows. Others 
draw the drills across the bed, six 
inches apart; but the easiest is 
lengthways, and it can make no 
difference, unless people desire to 
grow a row of a sort, when it is 
better to cross the bed, because 
the sorts are seen distinct when 
one sort crosses the bed. This 
does not allude to the fine sorts, 
which are planted in February, 
but to the surplus stock required 
to increase well, and to give early 
flowers. The fine sorts are not 
fit to be risked in the ground 
through the winter. 

Shrubberies may be dug now, 
where this plan is practised ; but 
it should only be done in mixed 
borders, where flowers are plant- 
ed. The continued digging of the 
soil destroys the sunace roots, 
greatly to the detriment of the 
plants. Clumps entirely occupied 
by shrubs should show no cut 
edge of raw earth ; if they are on 
grass, the grass should grow quite 
under them ; and if they are sur- 
rounded by gravel, this should be 
continued beneath their branches. 

I'he Beds and Borders may be 
dressed out now with dwarf ever- 
greens, in pots, which should be 
plunged below their rims. Make 
a diversity of them ; and in the 
geometrical garden there is great 
room for taste. The variety of 
foliage is immense, and the smaller 
the plants, the better the effect, 
so that there be enough. Hollies 
of varied hues. Cedars, Arbor 
vita, Tews, Berberis, Boxes varied 
and green, Alatemus striped and 



plain, and fifty other handsome 
growing shrubs, which do weU in 
pots, are adapted for this autumn 
dressing. 

The Tulip. — ^The most impor- 
tant flower that engages the at- 
tention of the florist this month, 
is the tulip. The second week is 
the latest for planting, if we have 
our choice ; and the arrangement 
of the bulbs for planting is made 
in boxes which represent the rows 
on the bed. Tulips are planted 
in four-feet wide beds« six inches 
apart evepy way; and this gives 
us seven across the bed. The 
beds, therefore, amon^ common 
observers, may be said to con- 
sist of seven rows of whatever 
length the bed may be ; but the 
custom isy to call the seven which 
go across, the rows ; and then the 
bed is said to consist of so many 
rows. Thus, a bed twenty-fiTe 
feet long, should contain fifty rows. 
The proper manner of arranging 
the flowers, in these rows of seven, 
is to have three pairs of flowers, 
and a centre odd one ; and tulips 
whose natural growth give four 
different heights are nsea. Those 
are called first-row flowers, which 
are the most dwarf, and mean out- 
side-row flowers, snch as the first 
and seventh; second-row flowers 
are those something taller, and 
mean second and sixtn ; third-row 
flowers are taller still, and are 
used for the third and filth row; 
and middle, or fourth-row flowers, 
which are the tallest, are used 
in the centre. But of all these, 
first, second, third, and fourth-row 
flowers, there are three distinct 
classes, called Hoses, Byblomens, 
and Bizarres. The first have white 
grounds, with red marks of all 
shades, from crimson and scarlet 
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to pale rose or pink ; the second 
have white grounds, with purple 
marks, from deep purple, almost 
hlack, to liffht lilac or lavender; 
the third have yellow srounds, 
with any coloutid marks, from 
nearly black to brown or red. In 
arranginff the flowers, therefore, 
we should not only have pairs of 
the same class opposite eacn other, 
on the two sides of the centre, but 
we should have the same flowers — 
that is, the same varieties — on both 
sides. One of the oldest rules for 
planting Tulips, was, to prevent 
two of a class coming together in 
a row ; therefore the arrangement 
was thus : — 

Bo. Byb. Bis. Bo. Byb. Biz. Bo. 
Byb. Biz. Bo. Byb. Biz. Bo. Byb. 
Biz. Bo. Byb. Biz. Bo. Byb. Biz. 

and so changinjp^ from left to right, 
or right to left, as they pleased, 
to go through all the bed. Our 
only objection to tins was, that 
it wanted uniformity. It is true 
that no two of a class come toge- 
ther aU throuffh the bed ; but it is 
equally true Uiat, if you stand at 
the end, you observe that yon 
have a byblomen on one side next 
the middle flower, and a bizarre on 
the other; and thus it runs all 
through the bed. Our mode of 
arranging is to have everything 
uniform ; if the first is a rose, the 
seventh must be ; if the second is 
a bizarre, the sixth must be ; and 
if the third is a byblomen, the 
fifth should be also. The differ- 
ence in the arrangement would be 
thus : — 

Bo. Byb. Biz. Bo. Biz. Byb. Bo. 
Byb. Biz. Bo. Byb. Bo. Biz. Byb. 
Biz. Bo. Byb. Biz. Byb. Bo. Biz. 

But those who can afford it, and 
take great pains with their beds, 
should go further than this, and 



have all the flowers paired as to 
variety, as well as to class ; that 
is, suppose there is Louis XYI. 
in the centre, the rose on each 
side might be Clarendon; the 
next to that, on each side, should 
be Polyphemus; and the by- 
blomen, on the outsides, Heine de 
Slieba, or any other named flower 
of a proper class vou please, but 
both alike, so tnat all flowers 
should be grown in duplicate. In 
forming a bed of Tuups, there- 
fore, you should buy an equal 
number of flrst, second, and third 
row roses, bvblomens, and bizarres ; 
and half the number of middle- 
row roses, byblomens, and bizarres. 
For instance, say you want a bed 
of sixty rows, or thirty feet, which 
is a very pretty and effective 
length, you must in that case 
have twenty each of middle-row 
roses, byblomens, and bizarres, and 
forty each of each of the other 
heights, or rows; because, when 
grown in duplicate, there are two 
of each to one in the middle. 
The boxes or drawers in which 
Tulips are arranged for plant- 
ing, have seven partitions one 
way, and no matter what length 
the other; but they are gene- 
rally made to hold eight or ten 
rows. The roots are arranged in 
these drawers, which are num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, outside, according 
to the number of rows. When 
vou plant, lower the soil on the 
bed to three inches lower than 
vou intend it to be when finished ; 
level it, and draw the seven lines 
one way, six inches apart, and 
the cross lines the other, six inches 
apart, by means of stretching a 
Ime lengthways quite tight, and 
pressing it into the soil with the 
back 01 the rake^ so as to make a 
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tirdy, nor in wet or damp weather; 
bnt must be tilted np more or 
less, to admit of a change of air ; 
the liehts being, however, never 
opened against the wind. The 
difficnltv 0^ admitting as much air 
as is requisite, under such circum- 
stances, has led to the provision 
of ventilators in the back and front 
walls of frames and pits ; and these 
are exceedingly useful contri- 
vances. A thorough airing can be 
given without so opening them 
as to admit rain or keen winds. The 
ventilators are best made in the 
form of small wooden slides. Of 
equal importance to plants of the 
half-hardv class, is the provision 
of a dry Dottom, and the avoiding 
of spilling any water within the 
frames auring the process of 
watering. A damp bottom leads 
to dampness of tne atmosphere, 
and confined dampness of the 
atmosphere is just what is so 
fat^l to tender plants ; hence the 
advantage of elevating the plants 
on an open platform above the 
floor, and of providing ventilators 
to secure a current of air when 
requisite beneath this platform. 
The plants themselves require to 
be frequently picked over, to re- 
move all dead or decaying leaves, 
&c. and to see that the soil con- 
tinues in an open healthy state — 
not water-logged, nor moss-boond. 
Whenever any of the plants start 
into vigorous growth, as they 
sometimes will do, and produce 
branches which are liable to get 
straggly and out of order, such 
brancmes should be topped, and 
the whole treatment should be 
directed to maintain the plants 
stock;^, sturdy, and hardy, through 
the winter months. 
. Geraniums are growing fast ; if 



any of the bianclies are shooiine 
too free, pinch off the ends, and 
in all cases regulate their shape a 
little, by checking them wnere 
they are going oat of form. 

New Holland Fla$Us.-''kSi the 
hard - wooded plants which are 
growing must be well examined, to 
see that their drainage is dear, and 
their soil moderately moist. Water 
seldom, but effectively ; and when 
they have been all watered, shat 
them up from the air. 

Primula sinetuis, Chinese Prim- 
roses. — ^The plants of this family 
are now becoming gay, seedlings 
are beginning to bloom, and even 
common things are permitted to 
remain in the nouse, oecanse they 
are flowers at a time when other 
flowers are scarce ; but they may 
not be of sufficient merit to be 
worth keeping after they have 
done. The dioice florist will, 
however, preserve none but good 
single ones, and propagate toem. 
A stock from choice well-grown 
kinds is veiy interesting, and the 
double ones are reallv beautiful 
objects. These must Lave plenty 
of water as thev bloom, for they 
absorb a ^ood deal ; but want oi 
free drainmg soon settles them, 
and they rot and die almost before 
it is discovered. It is a common 
thing to see these in forty-eight- 
sized pots, but they can be grown 
in one season, from seed, large 
enough to fairly occupy a size 
twenty-four, or even a sixteen. 

Waier. — Never depend on tanks 
for rain-water under the surface 
to water plants with, unless it has 
stood long enough to get the tem- 
perature of the house. It chills 
and does mischief much sooner 
than is expected, and should 
always be avoided if possible. 
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Now we arrive at a period when 
all directions must be conditional. 
It is in this country as likely to be 
wet and warm as frosty and snowy, 
and, which is far more important, 
to change from one to the other 
in a few hours. It is necessary, 
therefore, to make preparations for 
protecting by some means all that 
will not bear such great changes, 
and never to trust a single night 
to the mild weather continuing;. 
Frequently do we have four-and- 
twenty hours' frost, and a total 
change to warm, close, damp 
weather for days ; and vice versa, 
from warm to frost. These changes 
injure even hardy things, and al- 
ways disturb small plants, whe- 
ther it be pinks, ipansies, carna- 
tions, picotees, small polyanthuses, 
or pnmroses; in short, nothing 
small, however hardy, is secure 
from being uprooted oy the con- 
traction and expansion of the 
soil, which inevitably accompanies 
these changes. We have simply, 
therefore, to make up our mmas 
whether all these things shall take 
their chance, or we intend to pre- 
vent it. In the latter case, we 
must have hoops and mats, litter, 
cloth, or some other material to 
cover them with; in the other, 
the ground looks neater, for we do 
not require to have anything lay- 
ing about for the purpose: we 



will, however, touch upon various 
modes of protection. First, then, 
we will mention — 

Dfv Litter, — Pease-haulm is the 
very best of these if well harvested 
and hardened. It lies much 
bghter, and endures the wet much 
longer than any other kind of lit- 
ter, so that really good pease- 
haulm will endure three months 
of wet and changeable weather 
without becoming close or soft 
and rotten, but it should always 
be spread lightly to dry when the 
weather permits. This should lie 
all ready between the beds, and 
be every night spread upon the 
beds to DC protected, and in frost 
it must not be removed. There 
should be a sufficient quantity to 
lay four inches thick on the bed 
to keep out frost ; less than this 
would not be effective. Straw is 
the next best, perhaps, but it 
should be broken so as to lie 
rather light and loose, and not be 
used in its straight length, for it 
would lie too heavy. Tares, hay, 
and even the long litter of dung 
are used, but we prefer the first to 
anything. 

Hoops and Mats, — If beds are to 
be protected with mats, it is requi- 
site to place hoops across the bed, 
or bent sticks of some kind from 
side to side, arched over as low as 
practicable to be clear of the plants, 

m 
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— say three feet apart from end to 
end; then tie a straight lath or 
rod along the tops of the hoops, 
and one or two ienfi;ths on each 
side. This prevents the mats from 
falling through, and allows of our 
throwing them over quickly. Of 
course the hoops are continued 
there, but the mats removed every 
morning except in frost, and some- 
times in cold dry winds, which are 
nearly as destructive. If the frost 
be kept completely out, all the 
young plants get on wonderfully, 
as compared with those that en- 
dure the changes. 

Transparent Cloth. — ^This is far 
superior to matting, inasmuch as 
the plants never suffer for want of 
light; and the benefit of this is 
chiefly felt when a continuance of 
frost prevents us from removing 
the covering for a week, some- 
times at the end of which time, if 
under mats or any other dark 
covering, the plants will have 
turned yellow, and drawn very 
much. In pots and frames, which 
are sometimes not uncovered for 
weeks, it is of the highest conse- 
quence to have light transparent 
water-proof cloth instead of mats ; 
and the plants under cloth scarcely 
look the worse for a month's con- 
finement, whereas if dark they 
would turn completely yellow and 
weakly, and scarcely recover the 
effects for months. There are 
various devices for protecting 
single plants, the best perhaps 
that we know of are the 

Wicker and Basket Protectors, 
— These may be made of various 
forms. The smaller ones are in the 
form of a bee-hive, and are merely I 
lifted on and off; larger ones are ' 
made in two halves, so that they 
may be put together sideways, and ; 



fastened with hooks and eyes to 
each other. The material of which 
they are made depends on the 
quantity of protection required; 
tnere are many shrubs, the Mag- 
nolias for instance, which are all 
but hardv when once fairly esta- 
blished, out which while yooog 
cannot stand a very hard frost: 
these ought to be protected until 
they are seven years established 
in the place where they are to re- 
main. By having the protectors 
made in two parts, which have to 
be applied side-ways, and joia 
evenly, they may be made of anj 
size, and are by no means difficult 
to put together, nor are they vciy 
unwieldy, even if of laiser dimen- 
sions. Six feet high ana four feet 
through would be not inconveni- 
ent to handle, and there are 
many shrubs which if protected 
up to that height would require it 
no longer. Rhododendrons would 
require them shorter and wider, 
but they should only be open 
wicker, like a fowl-basket, because 
they should be open in mild 
weather, and such protectors well 
made would not be unsightly. The 
mats or cloths need only be thrown 
over them at nights and on frostv 
days. The Araucarias, that will 
stand when once well established, 
are frequently injured so much in 
their young days as to scarcely re- 
cover at all to become handsome ; 
these therefore especially want 
protection for the first few years. 
Wall Protectors, — Many half- 
hardy climbers require protection. 
If mats are placed, that is, hung 
against the wall, they will do very 
well for deciduous plants, but for 
evergreens the material should be 
impervious to wet, and trans- 
parent, to admit light, otherwise 
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the foliage woidd be damaged ; it 
should also be closed at the top, 
bottom, and sides, however loose 
it may be in the middle. 

Other means of protection. — ^The 
most complete of all is glass, in 
various forms, from the common 
hand-glass — to take off and put on 
as the changes of weather, or the 
approach of night or morning, dic- 
tate — ^to the porous pots, green- 
houses, and conservatories on the 
largest scale, in which artificial 
climates can be commanded at 
pleasure; because glass excludes 
no light, and keeps in the natural 
warmth of the earth it covers; 
at least, it prevents the escape of 
the natural warmth except by slow 
degrees; and if the glass be covered 
daring the hard &ost, it is still 
more preserved. For all creen- 
house plants it is desirable to 
avoid the necessity of making 
fires, if possible, by covering, to 
keep in the natural warmth, or, as 
some people describe it, to keep 
out the cold, instead of having to 
Qse artificial heat. The month of 
December calls upon us for the 
greatest caution, as the frost is 
Beyond measure treacherous; we 
may have the garden at sunset 
wet, close, and fifteen degrees 
above frost, and in a short space 
of time find the open air five de- 
grees below it. Now, this is trying 
even to many hardy things, for t he 
changes are too rapid. This, how- 
ever, dictates to us the necessity of 
always leaving the garden safe, — 
the fitter laid where it is required, 
the glasses all in their respective 
places. Precautions against frost 
should be taken every night as if 
it were certain before morning. 

Uncovering protected Plants. — 
III mild weather, give everything 



the benefit of the air and sun; 
uncover at day-break, that they 
may lose no dav-li^ht. 

The routine Dusmess of the gar- 
den for the four months of No- 
vember, December, January, and 
February is utterly dependent on 
the weather, but the same in simi- 
lar weather all through. It is 
impossible to give direct instruc- 
tions, because it is possible that 
the frost may defeat us in any one 
or more of them, in all our inten- 
tions. All the duties of the four 
months might be comprised in two 
words — cleanliness and protection; 
but there are certain things con- 
tinued through all mild weather, 
and other certain things necessary 
in all frosty weather. We are 
writing of out-of-door business. 
Keep clear of weeds and vermin ; 
dig the ground i^n as you clear 
on the decayed flowers ; turn out 
the earth of the flower-beds to 
sweeten, and freauently turn it 
over, but especially when it is 
frozen on the surface. A few par- 
ticular classes of flowers may be 
in want of some management. 

Annuals that were sown in the 
autumn for early flowering in the 
spring, or such as have sprung 
up, self-sown, in the beds or bor- 
ders where they can be retained 
in patches for the sake of their 
eariiness, are the better for some 
degree of protection in very severe 
weather. With all such plants it 
is, moreover, very important to 
attend to thinning in due time, so 
that the plants may grow sturdy 
and strong, and not be drawn 
up spindly and weak from being 
over-crowded, which renders them 
much more susceptible of frost 
than when they make their growth 
after being properly thinned. This 
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thinning is required as early in 
autumn as the plants become at 
all thick on the ground, so that 
they may have the advantage of 
exposure to all the sun and light 
which is at that season available. 
It is these patches, thus thinned 
out, that we recommend to be 
protected ; and the best means of 
sheltering them is to stick into the 
ground about them small pieces 
of such open spray as spruce-fir 
branches, or the fronds of the 
common bracken, cut in summer 
and dried in readiness ; two or 
three of these pieces, a foot or so 
in height, placed about a patch of 
annuais anords a great amount of 
protection, and if not put too close 
about them, keep off the light but 
very little, and do not at all ob- 
struct the circulation of air. The 
ground about such tender subjects 
should be frequently hoed in win- 
ter, this being done in intervals 
of dry weather ; it helps to keep 
the soil open and porous about 
the plants, so that they are less 
affected by the rains. Wet, it 
should be remembered, is the chief 
enemy of the autumn-sown an- 
nuals, a great many of which will 
keep in good health during winter, 
if they can be kept moderately dry. 
Annuals in pots. — ^Those who are 
very anxious for an early spring 
display of blossoms generally take 
some pains to preserve a few au- 
tumn-sown annuals in pots, either 
sowing for the purpose, or taking 
up from the borders some of those 
wnich are self-sown. They should 
be planted two, three, or more in 
a sixty-sized pot, and the pots 
should be placed in u frame. It 
is important, at this season, to be 
very cautious in the application of 
water ; the soil must be thoroughly 



wetted when they req^uire it, but 
no water should be spdled on the 
leaves, nor poured carelessly among 
the pots. All rain should be ex- 
cluded by keeping the glass sashes 
over the plants, tilting them up at 
the back so as to a£nit air, and 
at the same time assist to throw 
off the water, which is impeded 
when, as is sometimes the case, 
the lights are tilted back and front 
alternately, for the sake of pro- 
ducing a draught of air ; it is oet- 
ter' during rain to tilt only at the 
back. In all dry weather, such 
plants must be quite exposed. 
Keep them as dry as possible, 
short of allowing them to droop, 
and as airy as possible consistent 
with dryness. 

Auriculas. — ^In any di-y weather 
short of frost, give all the air you 
can by taking the lights off, but 
be quite certain about the tem- 
perature, because, although they 
will stand a good hard frost witli- 
out any apparent injury, the 
bloom will get checked "by a frost 
if not provided against. 

Bulbs in general are grossly 
mismanaged, and nobody very 
clearly understands why. Look, 
however, at the geometrical gar- 
dens of England, and although 
bulbs would keep them in flower 
all the year, or best part of it, 
no one sets an example that can 
be elsewhere followed. Thev 
may be dear as compared with 
some things, but when they can 
be taken up at any season that 
they are not growing, there can- 
not be a question that there are 
many who spend much more 
money with less than half the true 
value being attached to their pur- 
chases, ana that our gardens would 
be greatly assisted lu the supply 
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of beauty by a timely addition of 
something \yorth notice in the 
shape of bulbs. 

Dahlias. — Occasionally examine 
the tubers, and if there be any 
very scarce one which is likely to 
be wanted in great quantity, pot it 
at once ; also pot any that seem 
inclined to shrivel or rot, and keep 
them in the greenhouse or pit 
free from frost. 

Gravel Walks. — ^When the gravel 
is soft and spongy, get two sieves, 
one that will not let a horse-bean 
through, and the other somewhat 
larger, that will take away any 
but one size bigger. Gravel thus 
cleared of the lar^e and of the 
small, should be laid on and rolled 
in every time any wet comes, until 
the sunace is as sound as a stone. 

Hyacinths. — The propagation of 
Hyacinths in Holland is hastened 
by cutting the bulb in half, hori- 
zontally, and offsets are developed 
in great plenty ; all the top halves 
of the leaves being gone, and the 
bloom destroyed, the whole vigour 
of the root goes to multiply the 
offsets, of which there is one at 
the base of every leaf, though it 
is often dormant until excited by 
driving all the nourishment to it. 
When a cut Hyacinth of this de- 
scription is taken up, there are 
generally some very fine offsets, 
and the larger of these are mostly 
ready in another season. 

Fansies, Fin&s, Ficolees, and 
Carnations^ in pots, under glass, 
must be kept moderately dry — we 
speak of those in store pots. The 
Pansies in larger blooming pots 
should be put in firames by them- 
selves, that they may be kept 
growing, as the object is the pre- 
servation of early blooms, and 
they must not have a check. 



Tulips, and all other flowers in 
beds, unless perfectly hardy, must 
be protected with hoops and mats, 
or litter of some kind, as the 
ground once frozen to the bulb 
damages the flower, although it 
may not destroy it. 

THE ROSE GARDEN. 

Little more than following up 
all previous instructions has to be 
done this month, except that as 
those instructions comprised plant- 
ing, removing, and makinj^ roses 
a feature, a tew words to impress 
the leading objects on the mind 
will not be out of place. Great 
pains are taken to produce strong 
growth, and certainly, if size is to 
govern, the flowers come the more 
noble, for the increased vigour of 
the plant ; but it is quite certain 
that in the natural state tlie brier 
grows on very questionable soil, 
and we have frequently seen them 
dug out of that which seemed ex- 
hausted by the roots of thorn or 
other hedge plants, and was as dry 
as snuff. Again, we have seen 
them budded while growing wild, 
with a view of removing them 
after the bud was safe, and the 
growth was as vigorous as could 
be wished ; but these roses suf- 
fered much on their ultimate re- 
moval, and perfectly convinced the 
experimentalist that it was a great 
loss of time. The fact is, that 
the roots of the brier seek food 
at a very considerable distance 
from the trunk of the tree, and it 
is impossible to avoid losing a 
good deal; therefore it is neces- 
sary, in procuring the briers, to 
prune the roots within a moderate 
compass, and to thin off all the 
branches, so that the briers be- 
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come so nianj upright sticks. 
These planted m good ground re- 
cover their roots, because the 
growth of the stock is limited to 
two or three single branches to 
bud on, and by midsummer, or a 
little after, they will have advanced 
far enough to Dud on. This done, 
the ends of the branches are cut 
off, and a very little growth is al- 
lowed beyond the bud, and that 
only while the bud is uniting. 
After this, the entire growth of 
the stock is thrown into the bud 
by taking off all the other shoots 
as they appear. There has been 
some difference of opinion as to 
the treatment of the bud when 
shooting, and a question is raised, 
which may as well be discussed 
here as in the proper month for the 
operation. The same thing has been 
mooted as to fruit trees. Tlie bud 
of a rose if left to itself will grow 
on a single branch several feet, and 
unless supported by something, 
would be assuredly olown out of 
its place and destroyed. The 
question is this — Ought the bud to 
be permitted to waste itself in six 
feet of wood, which has to be cut 
all away ; or by judiciously stop- 
ping it as soon as three or four 
eyes could be secured, should the 
strength that would be wasted in 
six feet to be cut away, be dis- 
persed or distributed in four or 
five branches towards forming a 
head P This would save nearly a 
year; and the only pruning re- 
quired would be to cut away the 
smaller weak branches, and shorten 
the others to two eyes each. But 
the generality of nurserymen al- 
low tne single eye to grow as long 
as it will, and we have, seen them 
at Mr. Rivers*s of Sawbridge- 
worth, with six or seven feet of 



sound ripened wood grown, from 
an eye in one season. This cut 
back to a certain number of eyes 
makes as many branches the se- 
cond year ; but it has been ascer- 
tained that a more commanding 
head can be formed, and if len 
unpruned the second season the 
same number of branches will con- 
tinue theirgrowth, and the shorten- 
ing may be left till the next sea- 
son. When the growth is very 
strong, which is indicated by the 
first six inches of a shoot, it may 
be safely checked by pinching off 
the end ; when it is weakly, let it 
all grow. !Roses in pots and 
stoves being forced, must be well 
smoked and syringed, and be 
changed from smaUer to larger 
pots according as they fill the pots 
with roots. 

THE GEEENHOTJSE. 

The deeper we get into winter, 
the more care do we require in 
the greenhouse; the sole atten- 
tion should be devoted to keeping 
out wet and frost. Dampness is 
very fatal if not removed in good 
time. To prevent dampness, all 
dead and yellowish leaves should 
be removed, not only from the 
plants but also from the shelves 
and floor ; every part of the house 
must be kept very clean and diy. 
Cuttings of all the kinds of pbmts 
may be taken off and struck, and 
such as are struck should be potted 
singly in pots, and treated accord- 
ing to their intended form. 

Amarill'ds may be examinee^ 
and such as indicate growth may 
be repotted, and set in a common 
hot-bed. 

Azalea indica. — ^Young plants 
should be shifted from time to 
time to larger pots, and seed may 
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be sown in pans or boxes, or wide- 
mouthed pots, and placed in the 
greenhouse. 

Bedding -out Planis, whether 
kept in pits or in the greenhouse, 
may be pat out singly in pots as 
soon as they strike; ana when 
once established they need have 
but little water through the win- 
ter. The less growth they make, 
the better; but if they take to 
growing, remove the tops to strike, 
so that you double the number of 
your plants, and improve the ori- 
ginal ones by inducing dwarfness 
and a bushy habit. 

Calceolarias require to be care- 
fully kept from the frost, and at 
the same time should have all the 
air possible to prevent their be- 
coming drawn. Be careful in 
watering not to wet the foliage, 
nor unnecessarily spill the water 
about the plants; and let it be 
done in the early part of the day. 
These attentions are the more ne- 
cessary in frosty weather than in 
mild weather, but it is best at 
this season to be ever on the 
guard ; and they apply as much to 
all other greennouse subjects of 
free habit that are growing more 
or less at this season, as Cine- 
rarias, Geraniums, &c. 

Camellia japonica. — Take cut- 
ting of the single kinds to strike, 
and form stocks at any time in 
this and the next month, so long 
as they have not stinted their 
growth. Every cutting should 
nave two eyes, one below and one 
above ground; they will strike 
with bottom heat without diffi- 
culty, though many persons take 
the pains to have half-an-inch of 
sand on the lop of the ordinary 
soil, and let the cuttings go through 
the sand and touch the soil. 



Chinese Primroses. — These are 
rising for bloom, and form a pretty 
object at this time of the year, when 
flowers are more than scarce, for 
it is difficult to produce much 
variety at Christmas. 

Chrysanlhemums as they go out 
of flower should be cut down, but 
not too close, and the suckers 
thinned if they are much crowded ; 
and the pots may then be set close 
at the foot of a wall, where they 
will get little water, and some 
shelter, until they are wanted for 
propagation in early spring. Bv 
no means keep them in frames ; ijf 
the weather becomes very severe, 
protect the pots with a little loose 
open litter. 

Cinerarias. — ^These must have 
plenty of room — fine foliage can- 
not be retained if the plants stand 
crowded. Neither must they be 
suffered to become pot-bound, but 
should be shifted when they re- 
quire it, without reference to the 
season. For winter and early 
spring blooming, there are no 
plants more valuable than those 
m a greenhouse; but plants ad- 
vancing to bloom must be kept 
from frost. The least frost spous 
them. If a few bright days can 
be caught, any plants that are 
nearly ready to open their blos- 
soms may have a watering or two 
of any weak, clear manure-water, 
which will tend to heighten and 
brighten their colours amazingly. 
Nothing is better for this purpose 
than water in which soot has been 
well stirred and allowed to settle 
till it becomes quite clear. 

Climbing Plants.— These require 
adjusting by cutting out some of 
the oldest wood and rearranging 
the young. Some climbers re- 
quire to be cut down and renewed 
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altogether, as the plants put forth 
new growth every year, and die 
down when they have made their 
growth perfect. Any of this kind, 
such for instance as the Iporoceas, 
some of which grow from Dulbs or 
strong tubers, when they have done 
their growth for the year, may be 
cut down, and the plants be placed 
on shelves, out of tlie way, to rest 
until they begin to grow. The 
Tropseolums need not be urged, 
but as soon as ihey begin of tliem- 
selves to shoot, change their pots 
to clean ones of a larger size. 

Cyclamens, in a growing state, 
should be put in the full light, and 
where they will get air, as well 
as warmth or shelter. They will 
bear a little extra heat if it can be 
given them, which will bring for- 
ward the blossoms more rapidly 
than they would progress in 
the ordinary greenhouse tempera- 
ture. 

Ericas. — ^The heath tribe are im- 
patient of heat, — that is, artificial 
neat, — and will for the most part 
bear a little frost ; but the object 
should be to preserve them from 
both ; they cannot have too much 
air in mild weather, and it is in- 
finitely better to cover the glass 
than to apply fire-heat even in 
frosty weather: on this account 

{)its are better than even a green- 
louse for the main stock. The 
cuttings of Ericas may be taken 
off to strike whenever the plant is 
at rest ; therefore, at every season 
of the year some are fit to strike. 
Fuchsias should be kept in a 
nearly dry dormant state, and in 
any cool place where they will not 
get much frost. A store-room, or 
shed, or loft, or cellar, will do, 
provided these conditions are com- 
plied with ; they are even not very 



impatient of frost — ^not too seTere 
— ^if they are nearly diy al ;be 
root. Cut them close in to & 
stem, or dose dowu to the soL 
before they begin to grow ; tboust. 
the old plants are better destroyed 
(if not reserved for planting oat 
as soon as cuttings can be got i:i 
spring. 

Geraniums may be checked tbf 
instant there are two good joicL* 
to a shoot ; this, however, is to 
depend upon the form inteodd 
for the plant. Whenever the 
^owth has extended as far as u 
IS required in any direction, the 
ends may be pinched out. Cat- 
tings that have been potted off 
and filled their pots with roots 
should be shifted to others of a 
larger size, and due regard be 
paid to the form they are growinp, 
with a view to restrain them with- 
in proper bounds. 

Insects. — ^The green-fly, ora^iw, 
is very liable to increase rapidly 
on free-growing greenhouse plants 
at this season, and if unmolested 
they soon become so numerous as 
to disfigure the plants, and do con- 
siderable damage. Eumigationwith 
tobacco-smoke, or the smoke of 
tobacco-paper, is the best remedy; 
two or three successive mild fumi- 
gations should be given, rather 
than one very strong, which is apt 
to do injury; syringe well after- 
wards. If the smell of tobacco is 
an objection, bum cascariUa for a 
deodorizer. 

Rhododendrons^ of the hybrid 
kinds, and well-chosen ones of 
catawbiense, will begin to swell 
their buds, but they must not be 
excited with too much watering, 
as they will grow into leaves aud 
branches, and their flowers will 
be blighted. 
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AnENOPHOKA— Natural order Campanulacese 133 

A. verticillata.— Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers pale blue in June, Siberia 138 

Adesmia. — ^Natural order Leguminose { Papilionacese 141 

A. Loudonia. — Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, Chili 141 

A. viscosa. — Greenhouse shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, Chili 141 



INDXX* 

Adiavtvm — Mftiden-halr Fern. — Katuial order Poljpodiaces Page 14 

A. Capillur-Teoeris. — Hardy fern, | ft. high, fruit ripe in June, England 14 

A. cuneatum. — Greenhouse fern, 1 ft. high, fruit ripe in June, Brasil 14 

A. fonnosum. — Greenhouse fern, 1 ft. hifrh, fruit ripe in May, New South Wales 14 

A. hispidulum.— Greenhouse fern, | ft. high, fruit ripe in May, New Holland 14 

Adlumxa.— Natural order Fumariacese 14 

A. cirrhosa. — Hardy annual, 8 ft. high, flowers white in July, North America 14 

Adonis — Pheasant's-eye. — ^Natural order Ranunenlacese 15 

A. autumnalis. — Hardy annual, 1^ ft. high, flowers crimson in June, Britain ^ 15 

A. vemalis. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers yellow in March, Europe 15 

iBcHMXA. — Natural order Bromeliacese 213 

JE, discolor.— Stove perennial, Ij^ ft. high, flowers scarlet and black in July, Brazil ... 213 
M. fulgens. — Stove peren. Ij^ ft. high, flowers scarlet and purple in July, Pemambuco 213 

^oocHLOA. — Natural order Polemonlacece 214 

JR. intertexta. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in June, California 214 

JR. pultescens. — Hardy annual, 1 tt. high, flowers blue in June, California 214 

Ionium. (See Sempervivum, page 181.) 

iGscHTKANTBus— Blush-wort. — Natural order Gesneracea 21 

JE. grandiflorus.— Stove epiphyte, 2j^ ft. high, flowers orange in July, East Indies 21 

JE. Lobbianus.-- Stove epiphyte, 2 ft. high, flowers pcarlet in June, Java 21 

JE. longiflorus. — Stove epiphyte, 2i feet high, flowers crimson in June, Java 21 

JE. miniatus. — Stove epiphyte, 2 feet high, flowers scarlet in June, Java 21 

JE. pulcher. — Stove epiphyte, 2 feet high, flowers scarlet in July, Java 21 

JE. speciosus. — Stove epiphyte, 2^ feet high, flowers orange in June, Java 21 

iSTBioNKMA. — Natural order Crucifers 21 

JE. membranaceum.— Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers lilac in June, Persia 21 

AraiCAM Lilt. (See Agapanthus, page 21.) 

African Mabioold. (See Tagetes erecta, page 123.) 

Agapanthus — African Lily. — Natural order Liliaceae 21 

A. minor. — Greenhouse perennial. 1 ft. high, flowers blue in August, Cape 22 

A. praecox. — Greenhouse perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in June, Cape 22 

A. umbellatus. — Greenhouse perennial, 1^ ft. high, flowers blue in May, Cape 22 

A. umbeliatus albidus. — Greenhouse perennial, 1| ft. his;h, flowers white in May, Cape 22 

A. umbellatus variegatus. — Greenhouse peren. l| ft. high, flowers blue in May, Cape 22 

Agathxa. — Natural order Compositse .' 117 

A. ccelestis.— Frame sub-shrub, 1^ ft. high, flowers pale blue in May, Cape 117 

AoATBosMA. — Natural order Rutacese 95, 141 

A. purpurea.— Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers purple in May, Cape HI 

A. Ventenatiana. — Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers purple in May, Cape 141 

Agave — American Aloe. — Natural order Amaryllidaceae 141 

A. americana. — Greenhouse perennial, 20 ft. high, fl. greenish in August, S. America 141 

Agebatux. — Natural order Composite 16 

A. mexicanum.— Hardy annual, U ft. high, flowers blue in June, Mexico 16 

A. odoratum. — Hardy annual, 1|^ ft. high, flowers blue in Jime, Mexico 16 

AooNOSMA. (See Echites, page 212.) 

A. Roxburghii. — Stove climbing shrub, 6 ft. high, fl. straw-colour in Oct. E. Indies . 213 

AoRosTEXVA. — Natural order Caryophyllacese 199 

A. Bungeana. — Hardy perennial, H ft. high, flowers scarlet in July, Asiatic Russia... 199 
A. coronaria. — Hardy perennial, 3 it. h^h, flowers rose or white in June, Italy l^ 

AiROPsis. — Natural order Graminaceae 214 

A. pulchella. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flower-panicle slender, much branched, Italy 214 

Ajuga— Bugle.— Natural order Labiatae 241 

A. alpina.— Hardy perennial, ^ft. high, flowers blue in May, England 242 

A. genevensis.- Hardy perennial, i ft. high, flowers blue in May, Switrerland 242 

A. reptans alt)a.— Hardy perennial, ^ ft. h!gh, flowers white in May, England 242 



XNDJBX, 

Akebia.— Natural order LardizalMlacen Page 214 

A. quinata.— Greenhonse climbing thrub, 12 ft. high, 11. pinkish-lilac in April, China 214 

Alztbis— CoUc-root. — Natural order LilIace«B 243 

A. farinota. — Hardy perennial, j^ ft. high, flowers white in June, N. America 243 

Alisha— Water Plantain.— Natural order Alismaceae 89 

A. Plantago. — Hardy aquatic, 2 ft. high, flowers blush in July, England. 

Allamamsa. — Natural order Apocynaceas , £0 

A. cathartica.— Stove cHmbing shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, S. America . 90 
A. Schottii. — Stove climbing Khrub, 10 ft. high, flovters jellow in July, S. America ... 90 

Alliuh.— Natural order Liliacess ^ 128 

A. azureum. — Hardy bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in September ?•—- 128 

A. Cowani. — Hardy bulb, ) ft. high, flowers white in June, Chili 128 

A. Moly. — Hardy bulb, 1^ ft. high, flowers yellow in June, S. Europe 128 

A. odorum. — Hardy bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers white in June, 8. Europe 128 

Allosokus — Rock-brake. — Natural order Folypodiaces 123 

A. crispus. — Hardy fern, ^ ft. high, flruit ripe in July, England. 

Almosd. (See Amygdalus, page 25.) 

Aloe.— Natural order Liliaccs •^ 128 

A. xiauca. — Greenhouse succulent shrub, S ft. high, flowers red in May, Cape. 
A. saponaria. — Greenhouse succult^nt shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers red in July, Cape. 
A. Buberecta. — Greenhouse succulent'shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers red in April, Cape. 
A. viiens. — Greenhouse succulent shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers orange in August, Cape. 

Alona. — Natural order Nolanaceas 214 

A. coelestis. — Greenhouse sub-shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers blue and white in July, Chili 214 

Aloxsoa. — Natural order Scrophulariaces ISO 

A. incisifolia. — Greenhouse sub-shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers scarlet in May, Chili 131 

AioTsiA.— Natural order Verbenaceae 128 

A. citriodora. — Frame shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers pale lilac in May, Chili 128 

Alstrombri A.— Natural order Amaryllidacese 122 

A. acutifolia.— Frame climbing per. 6 ft. high, fl. orange and yellow in Aug. Mexico 123 

A. aurantiaca.— Frame perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers orange spotted in June, Chili 123 

A. Hookeri. — Frame perennial, 1|^ ft. high, flowers rose-colour in June, Chili 123 

A. oculata. — Frame climbing perennial, 6 ft. high, fl. rose and purple in June, Chili . 123 

A. peleitrina. — Greenhouse perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers striped in June, Peru 123 

A. psittaciua. — Frame perennial, 2 ft. high, flow, crimson and green in Aug. Mexico . 123 

Althsa. — Natural order Malvaceae 121 

A. rosea. — Hardy biennial, 8 ft. high, flowers various in July, Levant 121 

A. sinensis. — Hardy biennial, 4 ft. high, flowers various in July, China. 
A. ficifolia. — Hardy biennial, 6 ft. high, flowers various in July, Levant. 

Altssuh,— Natural order Cruciferse 118 

A. saxatile. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers yellow in April, Candia 118 

Amaranthus. — Natural order Amaranthaceae HO 

A. caudatus.— Hardy annual, 3 ft. high, flowers crimson in July, £. Indies HO 

A. hypochondriacus. — Hardy annual, 4 ft. high, flowers crimson in July, Virginia...... 140 

Amaryllis. — Natural order Amaryllidaces 110 

A. Belladonna.— Hardy bulb, 1^ ft. high, flowers rose and white in September, Cape. 

Amaryllis. (See Sprekelia, Index. — See Hippeastrum, Index.) 

AuELAKcuiBR.— Natural order Rosacea 144 

A. Botryapium.— Hardy tree, 12 ft. high, flowers white in April, N. America 144 

AsfBRicAM Cowslip. (See Dodecatheon, page 27.) 

Amethystxa.— Natural order Labiatse ^0 

A. ccerulea.— Hardy annual, 2 ft high, flowers blue in July, Siberia ., 00 



IUDBX. 

Amsiobium. — Nataral order Compoiitae Page 91 

A. alatum. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers white in Jane, New Holland 91 

AvMTBBiNz. — Natural order Ericaces » 91 

A. buxifolia. — Hardy shrub, i ft. high, flowers white in April, N. America 91 

A. profitrata. — Hardy shrub, i ft. high, flowers white i« April, N. America 91 

Amorpha. — Natural order Leguminosae 91 

A. fruticosa. — ^Hardy shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers purple in June, Carolina 91 

Ampzlopsis. — ^Natural order Vitaoeae ^ 130 

A. hederacea.— Hardy climbing shrub, 50 ft. high, fl. greenish in June, N. America... 120 

Ampbicome. — Natural order Cyrtandraces 141 

A. arguta. — Greenhouse perennial, 2 ft. high, flow, pale rosy- lilac in July, Himalaya . 141 

Amsohia. — Natural order Apocynaces 142 

A. latifolia.— Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers blue in June, N. America 142 

Amyodalus — Almond. — Natural order Rosacese 23 

A. communis. — Hardy tree, 15 ft. high, flowers pink in March, Barbaiy 23 

A. nana. — Hardy shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers pink in March, Russia 23 

Anacampseros. — Natural order Portulacaces 243 

A. arachnoides.— Greenhouse succulent shrub, j ft. high, flowers pink in July, Cape... 243 
A. filamentosa. — Greenhouse succulent shrub, 1 ft. high, flowers pink in Aug. Cape... 243 

Amjectochilus.— Natural order Orchidacen 213 

A. argenteus.— S. per. j^ ft high, leaves pale gr. vari^ated with silvery veins, £. Ind. 215 
A. setaceus.-— Stove per. ^ ft. high, leaves dark gr. v^irlegated with gold veins, £. Ind. 213 

Anaoallis — Pimpernel. — Natural order Primulacee 23 

A. arvensis. — Hardy annual, j^ ft. high, flowers red in June, Britain 23 

A. camea. — Hardy annual, i ft. high, flowers blush in June, Britain 23 

A. indica. — Hardy annual, ift. high, flowers blue in June, Nepal 23 

A. latifolia. — Frame biennial, I ft. high, flowers purple in May, Spain 23 

A. linifolia. — Frame biennial, I ft. high, flowers blue in June, Portugal 23 

A. Marryattae. — Frame perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers red in May, Gardens 23 

A. Monelli. — Frame perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in May, Italy 23 

A.PhillJpsii. — Frame perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in May, Gardens 23 

A. Webbeana. — Frame perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in May, Portugal 13 

A. Wellsiana. — Frame perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers red in May, Gardens 23 

Anastatica. — Natural order Cruciferae 25 

A. hierochuntina. — Hardy annual, ^ ft. high, flowers white in May, Levant 23 

Ancuusa. — Natural order Boraginacese 48 

A. capensis. — Greenhouse biennial, j^ ft. high, flowers blue in July, Cape 48 

A. paniculata.— Hardy perennial, 5 ft. high, flowers blue in June, S. £urope 48 

Akdromeda. — Natural order Ericaceae 120 

A. arborea.— Hardy tree, 20 ft. high, flowers white in July, N.America 120 

A. floribunda.— Hardy shrub, S ft. high, flowers white in May, N. America 120 

Amdros ace.— Natural order Frimulaceae 95 

A. camea.— Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers flesh-colour in July, Switzerland .... 96 

A. chamaejasme. — Hardy perennial, i ft. high, flowers pink in June, Austria 9€ 

A. loctea.— Hardy perennial, j^ ft. high, flowers white in Junf, Austria 96 

A. lanuginosa. — Frame perennial, | ft. high, flowers rosy-lilac in August, Himalaya. 

Andbossmum — ^Tutsan. — Natural order Hypericacen 96 

A. oiflcinale.— Hardy shrub, 1 ft. high, flowers yellow in August, England 96 

Anemone — Wind-flower. — Natural order Ranunculaeeae 18 

A. apennina. — Hardy tuber, i ft. high, flowers blue in March, England U 

A. coronaria. — Hardy tuber, * ft. high, flowers various in April, Levant 13 

A. hortensis. — Hardy tuber, { ft. high, flowers rose in April, Italy 18 

A. Japonica.— Hardy tuber, S ft. high, flowers rose in September, Japan 18 

A. nemorosa.— Hardy tuber, i fl. high, flowers white in March, England « 13 

A. Pulsatilla.— Hardy perennial, j ft. high, flowers purple in April, England 18 

A. ranunculoide8.>-Hardy tuber, i ft. high, flowers yellow in March, England » 18 



INDEX. 

Akoklokza.— Natural order Scrophularlaceae Page 158 

A. angufltifolia.— Stove sub-shmb, 2 ft. high, flowers purple in July, Mexico 158 

A. grandifloxa.— ^tove sub-shrub, 4 ft. high, fl. purple in July, S. America 158 

AviooEAVTHos. — Natural order Haemodoracen 158 

A.coccinea. — Greenhouse perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers crimson in June, Swan River 158 
A. flavida. — Greenhouse perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, New Holland ... 158 
A. Manglesii. — Greenhouse perennial, 3 ft. high, fl. green and red in May, Swan River 158 

Akiiodus. — Natural order Solanacese 216 

A. luridus. — Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers yellowish-green in July, Nepal 216 

Axosf ATHXCA. — Natural order Iridacese 216 

A. omenta. — Frame bulb, 1 ft. high, fluwers scarlet in June, Cape 216 

A. juncea. — Frame bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers lilac in May, Cape 216 

Ahteknakia.— Natural order Compositse 225 

A. dioica. — Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers pink in June^ England 225 

AvTHKBicux. — Natural order Liliaces 225 

Akthocskcib. — ^Natnral order Solanacese 225 

A. viscosa. — Greenhouse shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers white in May, New Holland 225 

Ahtholtza. — Natural order Tridacea 226 

A. ethiopiea. — Greenhouse bulb, 3 ft. high, flowers scarlet in May, Cape 226 

AxTBTLLis — Kidney Vetch. — Natural order Leguminosae § Fapilionaces 46 

A. Barba-jovia.— Frame shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers pale yellow in April, S. Europe. 

Amtirrhinvm — Snapdragon. — Natural order Scrophulariaces 47 

A. nu^us. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers various in July, England 47 

Antwerp Hollyhock. (See Althsa ficifolia. Index.) 

AoTus. — Natural order Leguminosae § Papilionaceae 138 

A. gracillima.— Greenhouse shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers orange yel. in May, N. Holland 138 
A. villosa. — Greenhouse sbrub, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, New Holland 138 

Aphelaxdra. — ^Natural order Acanthaceae 47 

A. aurantiaca. — Stove sub-shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers orange in August, Mexico 47 

A. cristata. — Stove sub-shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers scarlet iu August, West Indies 47 

Aph£lexi9. — Natund order Compositae 19 

A. humilis. — Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers rose pink in June, Cape 19 

A. purpurea grand'flora. — Greenh. shrub, 3 ft. high, fl. crimson pur. in June, Gardens 19 
A. sesamoides. — Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers rose in May, Cape 19 

Apicra. — Natural order Liliacee 19 

A. imbricata.— Greenhouse succulent, 1^ ft. high, fl. greenish-white in June, Cape. 
A. pencagona. — ^Greenhouse succulent, 1^ ft. high, fl. greenish white in June, Cape. 

Apios. — Natural order Leguminosae $ FapUionaceae 46 

A. tuberosa.— Hardy climbing peren. 6 ft. high, fl. pink in August, North America ... 46 

Apoctwum — Dog's-bane. — Natural order Apocynaceae 46 

A. androsaemifolium. — Hardy perennials S ft. high, fl. pink in July, North America... 46 

Apovooetok. — Natural order Fluviales 19 

A. distachyon. — Hardy aquatic, ^ ft. high, flowers white in May, Cape 19 

AauxLxoiA — Columbine. — Natural order Ranunculacee 19 

A. canadensis. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, fl. orange-red in May, North America ... 20 

A. glandulosa.— Hardy perennial, 1^ ft. high, flowers white and blue in June, Siberia 20 

A. Jocunda.— Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers blue and white in June, Siberia ... 20 

A. Skin oeri.— Hardy perennial, 1^ ft. high, flowers orange-red In May, Guatemala .... 20 

A. vulgaris.— Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers various in June, Britain 19 

Arabis— Wall-cress.— Natural order Cruciferae 20 

A. albida.— Hardy perennial, # ft. high, flowers white in February, Caucasus 20 

A. alpiua.— Hardy perennial, i ft. high, flowers white in March, Switzerland 20 



Ajiabis lacida.— Hardy perennial, | ft. hieh, flowers white in Jnne. Hnngai7...Pase W 

A. praecox.— Hardy perennial. | ft. high, flowren white in Jane. Hungary ., 20 

A. rosea.— Hardy biennial, | ft. high, flowefs rose in April, Calabria 20 

Ak AiiiA«^~Macurai oroer Axauaoes •••••••••*••••••••••«•••*«•••«•••••••••.•••»••••••••••.••«••.««.•..,» ^0 

A. hispida.— Hardy shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers white in Jnne, North Amerlea ^. . 20 

A. japonica. — Hardy shrab, 6 ft. high, flowers green in June, Japan JO 

A. macrophylla.— Hardy perennial, 4 ft. high, flowors green in June, Northern India 20 

A. nudicaulis.— Hardy perennial, 4 ft. high, flowers white in June. North America ... 20 

A. ra/*emosa. — Hardy perennial, 4 ft. high, flowers green in June, North America .... 20 

A. spinosa. — ^Hardy shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers white in September, Virginia 20 

Abaucabta.— Natural order Coniferas „.„. ^ 21 

A. excelta.— Half-hardy tree. 50 ft. high, Norfolk Island 21 

A. imbricata.— Hardy tree, 50 ft. high, Chili II 

Arbor-tita. (See Thuja, page 110.) 

Arbutvs — Strawberry-tree. — Natural order Ericaceae „ 45 

A. Andrachne.— Hardy ahrub, 6 ft. high, flowers whitish in March, Levant 45 

A. procera.— Hardy shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers greenish-white in May, N. America.... 46 

A. Unedo.— Hardy shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers white in November, Ireland 43 

Arctostaphtlos — Bear's Grape. — Natural order Ericaceae 143 

A. uva-ursi. — Hardy shrub, i ft. trailing, flowers flesh-colour in May, England......... 143 

Arctotis— Bear's-ear. — Natural Order Compositse 243 

A. acauli*.— Greenhouse perennial, | ft. high, flowers yellow in May. Cape 243 

A. grandiflora. — Greenhouse perennial, 1| ft. high, flowers orange in AprU, Cape ...... 243 

Ardisia.— Natural order Myrslnaceae 45 

A. crenulata. — Stove shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers pink in June, West Indies 43 

AmnuiK A.— Natural order Apocynaceae 143 

A. bispinosa. — Greenhouse shrub, 2^ ft. high, flowers white in July, Cape 143 

Arbkaria— Sandwort.— Natural order, Caryophyllaces 144 

A. balearica. — Hardy perennial, i ft. high, flowers white in July, Majorca 144 

AnzTi A.— Natural order Primulace.'P 46 

A. alpina.— Hardy perennial, i, ft. high, flowers pink in June, Switzerland 46 

A. helvetica. — Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers white in June, Switzerland 46 

A. pubescens. — Hardy perennial, i ft. high, flowers white in June, Switzerland if* 

A. Vitaliana. — Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers yellow in June, Pyrenees 46 

Arobmovb — Prlnkly Poppy. — Natural order Papaveraceae 44 

A. grandiflora. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. hiffh, flowers white in July, Mexico 45 

A. intermedia. — Hardy perennial, I^ ft. high, flowers white in July, Mexico 45 

ARISTZ4. — Natural order Iridaceae 139 

A. cyanea. — Greenhouse perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers blue in May, Cape 1?9 

Aristolochia — Birthwort. — Natural order Aristolochiaceae 43 

A. caudata. — Stove climbing shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers livid purple in June, Brazil. 
A. sempervirens. — Greenhouse climbing shrub, 6 ft. high, fl. purple in June, Candia. 
A. Sipho. — Hardy climb, shrub, 25 ft. high, fl. yellow and brown, in July, N. America. 
A. trllobata. — ^Stove climbing shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers purple in July, South America. 

Armeria— Thrift. — Natural order Plumbaginaceae «. 44 

A. cephalotes. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, fl. deep rone-pink in August, Europe..... 44 

A. dianthifolla.— Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers pale red in May, Europe 44 

A. latifoUa.— Hardy perennial, li^ ft. high, flowers pale red in June, Algarbia 44 

A. maritima alba. — Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers white in May, England 44 

A. plantaginea. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers pale ted in June, Jersey 44 

A. vulgaris.— Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers pink in June, England 44 

Artemisia. — Natural order Compositae 41 

A. Abrolanum. — Hardy shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers greenish in August, Europe 41 

Arum. — Natural order Araceae 42 



ISDXZ. 

Abvm Dracnneulus.— Hardy perennial, S ft. high, fl. brown in July, S. Enrope...Page 49 
A. triphyllum. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft high, flowers brown in June, North America.. 4S 

AsAKABACCA. (See Asarum, page 244.) 

AsABUH — Asarabacca. — Natural order Aristolochiaceae 244 

A. canadense. — Hardy perennial, i ft. h)gh, flowers brown In April, Canada 244 

A. yiiginicum. — ^Hardy perennial, ) ft. high, flowers brown in April, Virginia 244 

AscLSPX AS— Swallow-wort. — Natural order Asdepiadaoea 42 

A. curassaTiea. — Stove perennial, 8 ft. high, fl. scarlet or white in June, S. America.. 42 

A. syriaca. — Hardy perennial, 4 ft. high, flowers purple in July, North America 42 

A. tuberosa. — Haidy perenniid, 2 ft. high, flowers orange -scarlet in July, N. America 42 

AsPBBULA. — Natural order Rubiacese 41 

A. odorata. — Hardy perennial, } ft. high, flowers white in May, England 41 

A. taurina. — ^Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers whitish in May, Italy 41 

AsFBODEii. (See Asphodelus, page 41.) 

AspHODKxvs — Asphodel. — Natural order LiliaeesB 41 

A. luteus. — ^Hardy perennial, Ij^ ft. high, flowers yellow in June, Sicily 41 

AspisiUM — Shield Fern. — Natural order Polypodiaceae 41 

A. trifoliatum.— Stove ffem, 1^ ft. high, fhiit ripe in May, West Indies. 

AspisiuH. (See Lastrea, page 190.-- Polystichum, page 189. — Cystopterls, page 185.) 

AspLEKiux — ^Spleenwort. — Natural order Polypodiaceae 41 

A. Adiantum nigrum. — ^Hardy fern, 1 ft. high, fruit ripe in April, England. 
A. ebeneum. — Hardy fern, 1^ ft. high, fruit ripe in September, North America. 
A. fragrans. — Stove fern, 1 ft. high, flruit ripe in July, Jamaica. 
A. praemorsum. — Stove fern, 1 ft. high, flruit ripe in August, Jamaica. 

AsTBLMA. — Natural order Composlts S9 

A. ezimlum. — Greenhouse shrub, S ft. high, flowers crimson in July, Cape S9 

AsTEPHAHva — Natural order Asclepladacess 138 

A. linearis. — Greenhouse climbing shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers white in July, Cape 188 

A. triflorua. — Greenhouse climbing shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers white in July, Cape 138 

Aster — Starwort. — Natural order Composite 70 

A. alpinus. — Hardy perennial, } ft. high, flowers bluish-purple in July, Europe 70 

A. Amellus. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers purple in August, Italy 70 

A. bessarabicus. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. hiKh, flowers purple in Sept. Bessarabia 70 

A. Novse-Anglis. — Hardy perennial, 5 ft. high, flowers purple in Sept. N. America... 70 

A. pulcherrimus. — Hardy perennial, ) ft. hi^h, flowers purple in August, N. America 70 

A. tenellus. — Half-hardy annual, | ft. high, flowers pale blue in July, Cape 70 

AsTBEocxPHALVs. — Natural order Dlpsacese 39 

A. atropurpureus. — Hardy annual, 2 ft. high, flowers various colours in July, India... 39 

ASTRAOAI.U8 — ^Milk-Vetch. — Natural order Legumlnosae, { Papllionaces 244 

A. alopecuroides. — Hardy perennial, U ft. high, flowers yellow in June, Spain 244 

A. austriacus. — Hardy perennial, i^ ft. high, flowers pale blue in June, Austria 244 

A. hypoglottis. — Hardy peren. ^ ft. high, fl. purplish blue and white in June, England 244 

A. monspessulanus. — Hardy perennial, I ft. high, flowers purple in July, France 244 

A odoratus. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers yellow in June, Levant 244 

A. ODobrychis.— Hardy perennial, 1^ ft. high, flowers purple or white in June, Austria 244 

AsTEAKTiA. — Natural order Umbellifene 190 

A. major.— Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers striped in Jane, Alps of Europe 190 

Athyeivm. — Natural order Polypodiacese 41 

A. Filix-femina.— Hardy fern, 2 to 4 ft. high, fruit ripe in May, England .«... 41 

Atraoewx. — Natural order Ranunculacese 191, 243 

A. americana. — Hardy climbing shrub, 10 ft. high, fl. purple in June, N. America .... 101 

A. aastriaca —Hardy climbing shrub, 12ft. high, flowers blue in May, Austria 245 

A. sibirjca. — Hardy climbing shrub, 12 ft. high, flowers white in May, Siberia 245 
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AuBRiBTiA.— Natural order Cnicifera Page 191, 245 

A. deltoldea.— Hardy perennial, i ft. high, flowers lilac-purple in March, Levant. 191. 245 
A. purpurea. — Hardy perennial, | ft. high, flowers lilac-purple in March, Levant. 191, 245 

AvcuBA. — Natural order Comaceae 191 

A. japonica.— Hardy shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers chocolate in May, Japan 191 

AvKiciTLA. (See Primula, page 8.) 

AvEXs. (See Geum, page 154.) 

AzALXA. — Natural order Ericaceae 58 

A. calendulacea, varieties — Hardy shrubs, 4 ft. high, fl. orange in May, N. America . 58 

A. indica, varieties. — Oreenhouce shrubs, 4 ft. high, flowers various in April, China... 59 

A. nudiflora, varieties. — Hardy shrubs, 3 ft. high, flowers various in May, N. America 58 

A. pontica, varieties. — Hardy shrubs, 5 ft. high, flowers various in May, N. America . 58 

A. viscosa, varieties. — Hardy shrubs, 3 ft. high, flowers various in May, N. America . 58 

Babiawa. — Natural order Iridaceae 60 

B. rubro-cyanea. — Greenhouse bulb, i ft. high, flowers blue and red in April, Cape. 
B. villosa. — Greenhouse bulb, ^ ft. high, flowers dark red in August, Cape. 

Babinotowia. — Natural order Myrtaceae 215 

B. camphorosmae. — Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers white in Sept. Swan River.. 215 

BscKiA. — Natural order Myrtaceae 60 

B. virgata.— Greenhouse shrub, 3 it. high, flowers white In August, New Caledonia. 

Balsam. (See Balsamina, page 60.) 

Balsaminul — Balsam. — Natural order Balsaminaeeae 60 

B. hortensis, varieties. — Tender annual, 8 ft. high, flowers various in July, Gardens.. 60 

Banksia. — Natural order Proteaceae '. 61 

B. coccinea. — Greenhouse shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers scarlet in ? July, New Holland ... 61 
B. grandis. — Greenhouse shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers straw coloured in? July, N. Holland. 

B. littoralis. — Greenhouse shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers orange in May, New Holland 61 

B. speciosa. — Greenhouse shrub, 5 ft. h^h, flowers yellow in May, New Holland. 

Bakksiah Rose. (See Rosa Banksiae, Index.) 

Baptisia. — Natural order Leguminosse § Papilionacese.... 61 

B. australis. — Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers blue in June, North America-. 

Bakbadoxs Lilt. (See Hippeastrum equestris, Index.) 

Ba&bsm-wo&t. (See Epimedium, page 197.) 

Baktomia. — Natural order Loasaceae 35 

B. aurea.— Half-hardy annual, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, California 35 

Babtosma. (See Diosma, page 95.) 

B. latifolis. — Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers white in July, Cape. 

Batatas. — Natural order Convolvulaceae 179 

B. bonariensis.— Stove climbing peren. 15 ft. high, fl. pink in August, Buenos Ayres 179 
B. paniculata. — Stove climbing peren. 15 ft. high, fl. pale ro&e in July, East Indies... 179 

Batscria.— Natural order Boraginaceae 35 

B. canescens. — Hardy perennial, 1^ ft. high, flowers yellow in July, North America... 35 

Bauhikia — Mountain Ebony.— Natural order Leguminosse $ Cassiae 36 

B. chinensis.— Stove climbing shrub, 20 ft. high, flowers red in June, China 36 

B. inermis. — Stove climbing shrub, 20 ft. high, fl. yellow and red in June, Acapulco.. 36 

B. purpurea. — Stove climbing shrub, 20 fl. high, flowers purple in May, East Indies... 36 

B. racemosa.— Stove climbing shrub, 20 ft. h^h, fl. white and pink in May, E Indies 36 

B. rufescens.— Stove climbing shrub, 20 ft. high, flowers pale red in June, Africa...... 36 

BxA&'s-B&EECH. (See Acanthus, page 15.) 

BsA&'t-XAB. (See Arctotis, page 243.) 

Bxak's-xak samiclx. (See Cortusa, page 250.) 
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Beak's Gkapb. (See Aictostapbyloi, page 143.) 

Beaufo&tia. — Natural order Hyrtaceae Page 36 

B. decuMata. — Oreenhouse shrub, 4 jft. high, flowers scarlet in May, New Holland .... 36 

B. splendens. — Greenhouse shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers scarlet In May, New Holland ... 36 

Beaumoktia. — Natural order Apocynaceee 36 

B. grandiflora. — Stove shrub, 12 ft. high, flowers white in June, East Indies 36 

Begokxa — Elephant's Ear. — Natural order Begoniaeese 142 

B. ai^yrostigma.— Stove shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers white in July, Bnuell 143 

B. coccinea. — Stove sub-shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers scarlet in August, Brazil 143 

B. discolor. — Greenhouse perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers pink in July, China 143 

B. fuchsioides. — Stove suh-shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers scarlet in Oct. South America ... 143 
B. hydrocotyllfolia.— Stove perennial, I ft. high, flowers pink in May, South America 143 

B. manicata. — Stove perennial, 2^ ft. high, flowers pink in January, Brazil 143 

B. parvifolia. — Stove perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers white in July, Cape 143 

B. ramentacea. — Stove perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers pink in June, Brazil 143 

BzjAaiA. — Natural order Ericaceae 143 

B. coarctata. — Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers pink in J^ebruary, Peru 143 

Bellsvalia. — Natural order Lillacree 143 

B. operculata.— Hardy bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers white in May, Italy 143 

Bell-flowbh. (See Campanula, page 40.) 

Bellidxast&vm. — Natural order Compoeita 143 

B. Micbelii. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers white in June, Austria... 143 

BEI.LIS — Daisy.— Natural order Compositas 30 

B. perennis hortensis. — Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers red in May, Gardens SO 

fi. fistulosa. — ^Hardy perenniid, ^ ft. high, flowers red or white in May, Gardens 80 

Bellium. — Natural order Composita 31 

B. bellidioidea.— Hardy annual, ^ ft. high, flowers white in July, Italy 31 

B crassifolium.— Frame perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers white in June, Sardinia 31 

B. minutum. — Hardy perennial, l-6th ft. high, flowers white in August, Levant 31 

Belopsronb. (See Juslicia, page 224.) 

B. oblongata. — Stove sub-shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers rose-red in September, Java 224 

Beitthamia. — Natural order Cornacese 31 

B. fragifera. — Half hardy shrub, 15 ft. high, flowers yellowish in August, India 31 

Bekbe&is— Berberry. — Natural order Berberaceae 31 

B. Aquifolium. — Hardy shrub, 5 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, North America 32 

B. dealbata. — Hardy shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, Mexico.... 81 

B. dulcis. — Hardy shrub, 5 ft. high, flowers yellow in April, Magellan 31 

B. empetrifolia. — Hardy shrub, 5 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, Magellan 31 

B. fascicularis. — Half-hardy shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers yeUow in May, California 32 

B. Fortuni. — Hardy shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, China 32 

B. glumacea. — Hardy shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, North America 32 

B. repens. — Hardy shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, North America 82 

B. vulgaris. — Hardy shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, England 31 

B. triloliata. — Half-hardy shrub, 5 ft. high, flowers yellow in June, Mexico 31 

BsRBERKT. (See Berberis, page 31.) 

BsRiHOE&iA. — Natural order Labiatse 192 

B. pseudo-Dictamnus.— Frame sub-shrub, 1^ ft. high, flowers lilac in July, Candia ... 192 

Berzelia. — Natural order Bruniaceae 192 

Bbtokica— Betony. — Natural order Labiatae 245 

B. grandiflora^ — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers purple in July, Siberia 245 

Betokt. (See Betonica, page 246.) 

Bigkohia— Trumpet-flower. — Natural order Bignoniaceae 44 

B. capreolata.— Half-hardy climbing shrub, 15 ft. high, fl. red in June, North America 44 

B. Chamberlaynii.— Stove climbing shrub, 30 ft. high, fl. orange-yellow in July, Brazil 44 
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BxGiroirT A jasminoidei. — Gr. eUmbiii«; aK 15 ft. Id^. fl. blnsli In' Au^. Moretim B...^4re 44 
B. LindleyL— Stove climbing shrub, 15 ft. hi^h, 11. lilac wnaed in July, South Amcnca 44 
B. pieta. — Stove climbinj^ shrub, 15 ft. high, fl. white and Iflae in AnintBt. S. America 44 
B. Tennsta. — Store climUng shrub, 25 ft. hig^, flowers aian^e in October, S. America 44 

BioxovxA. (See Tecoma, page 96.) 

BiLLAnDiKKA.^Natnzal order PittoeporacesB ...m...«...>m.m...m»m».~».~«.m...m..~m..m 9C 

B. longiflora. — Greenho. climbing sh. 20 ft. high, fl. greeo, berries blue. Van D. Land 96 

BiLLBcaoiA.— Natural order Bromeliaoeae .....................».........m.....«.m.m...... ...... S4 

B. amcena. — St. perennial, 1| ft. h^, flowers greenish, blue tips, in June, S. America S4 

B. fasciata. — Stove perennial, 1^ ft. h^h, flowers blue and red in August, Peru ......... 54 

B. iridifolia. — Stove perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers scarlet and yellow in ICareh, Pern... S4 

B. pyramidalis.— Stove perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers crimson in March, Pern .^ 31 

BxxDWZKD. (See Convolvulus, page 178.) 

Btkd's-foot TnSFOiL. (See Lotus, page 220.) 

Birth woaT. (See Aristolochia, page 48.) 

Bladdkr Febv. (See Cystopteris, page 135.) 

BLAVDFoaDiA. — Natural order LOiaceae 35 

B. irrandiflora. — Greenho. perennial, 2 ft. high, fl. orange in July, New South Wales T5 
B. nobilis. — Greenho. perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers crimson in July, New South Wales 35 

BLccHKinc.— Natural order Poljrpodiaceae 35, 24S 

B. Spicant. — Hardy fern, 1^ ft. high, fruit ripe in July, England 35, 245 

Blrtia. — Natural order Orchidaceae 35 

B. hyacinthina. — Stove perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers purple in March, China 95 

B. verecunda. — Stove perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers rose-purple in March, W. Indiea . 35 

Blxtum — Strawberry Blite. — Natural order Chenopodiaceae ...^ 65 

B. capitatum.— Hardy annual, 2 ft. high, fruit red in July, Austria 65 

B. vlrgatum.— Hardy annual, 2 ft. high, firuit red in July, South Europe 55 

BLUMEKBAcniA.— -Natural order, Loasaces 93 

B. insignis. — ^Frame perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers white in July, Monte Video 93 

Blusk-wokt. (See JEschynanthus, page 21.) 

BoMAREA. (See AlstrSmeeria, page 122.) 

BoMAPARTEA. — Natural order Bromeliacese 94 

B. juncea. — Stove perennial, 1^ ft. high, flowers blue, Peru M 

Borage. (See Borago, page 48.) 

BoRAGo^Borage. — Natural order Boraginaceee ■«• 45 

B. laxiflora. — Hardy biennial, 1 ft. hifrh, flowers blue in June, Corsica 4$ 

B. ofl^cinalis.— Hardy annual, 3 ft. high, flowers blue or white in June, England ....~ 4A 

B. orientalis. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers blue in April, Turkey 48 

BoRBONiA. — Natural order LeguminoRce § PapilionaceflB 139 

B. crenata.— Greenhouse shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers yellow in Jane, Cape 159 

BoRONiA. — Natural order Rutacese - 139 

B. alata.— Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers rose-colour in May, Australia ^ 139 

B. crenulata.— Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers rose-pink in April, Australia .... 139 

B. pinnata.— Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers rose-colour in April, Australia...... 139 

B. serrulata.— Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers rose-piuk in March, Australia .... 139 

BossiiEA. — Natural order Leguminosee § Fapilionacese 171 

B. dlstlcha.— Greenhouse shrub. 2 ft. hijjh, flowers orange-yellow in May, N. Holland I'l 
B. linophylla.— Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers orange in May, New Holland ... I'l 
B. tenuicaulis. — Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, Van D. Land... 171 

BovvARBiA. — Natural order Cinchonacese »> 140 

B. flava.— Greenhouse sub-shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, Mexico 140 

B. longiflora.— Stove sub-shrub, 2 ft. hlph, flowers white in ? South America...... HO 

B. trlphylla. — Greenhouse sub-shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers scarlet in June, Mexico HO 
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Box. (See Bnxua, page 159.) 

BoX'THOBx. (See Lydam, pafe 211.) 

Bbachtcome — Swan-daiiy. — Natural order Compoilts Page 48 

B. iberidifolia. — Half-hardy annual, 1| ft. high, lloweri Tarioui in July, Swan River.. 48 

Bbacrtseka. — Natural order Leguminots { PapOionaceas 47 

B. huifolium. — Greenhonae trailing shrub, S ft. high, il. crimaon in April, N. Holland 47 

BtiiA— Quaking Grass.— Natural order Graminaceae 48 

B. maxima. — Hardy annual grass, 14 ft. high, flowers in June, South Europe 48 

B. Tirens.— Hardy annual grass, 1^ ft. high, flowers in July, Spain 48 

BionixA.— Natural order Iridaeeae 142 

B. californica. — Frame bulb, Ifl. high, flowers pale blue in July, California 143 

B. congesta —Frame bulb, 1| ft. high, flowers bluish in June, Georgia.. H2 

B. giandiflora. — Frame bulb, 1| feet high, flowers bluish in June, Georgia 142 

Brovssokxtia. — Natural order Urticacea 148 

B. pspyrifera. — ^Hardy tree, 15 ft. high, flowers green in May, Japan 142 

Bkowallia. — Natural order Scrophulariacea 144 

B. demissa.— Greenhouse annual, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in July, South America 144 

B. elata.— Greenhouse annual, 2 ft. high, flowers blue in July, Peru 144 

B. Jamesoni. — Greenhouse sub-shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers orange in July, New Grenada 144 

BivoMAHsxA. (See Datura, page 156.) 

BtuviA.— Natural order Bruniacess 158 

B. lanuginosa. — Greenhouse shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers greenish In July, Cape 158 

BamioNiA. — Natural order Brunoniaces 158 

B. australis. — Greenhouse perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers blue In June, New Holland ... 158 

Brttxo'b Lilt. (See Czackia, page 252.) 

BRuvtriGiA. — Natural order Amaiyllidacea 48 

B. Joaephina. — Greenhouse bulb, 2 ft. high, flowers scarlet in June, Cape 43 

BaropHTLLUM. — Natural order Crassulaces 234 

B. calycinum. — Greenhouse sue. shrub, 2 ft. high, fl. yellowish red in Hay, £. Indies 284 

BoDDLKA. — Natural-order Scrophulariacea 144 

B. Rlobosa. — Hardy shrub. 12 ft. high, flowers orange-colonred in May, Chill 144 

B. Lindleyana. — Half-hardy shrub. 10 ft. high, flowers nurple in August, China......... 144 

B. Neemda.— Stove shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers white in July, Nepal 144 

Bdoivyillxa. — Natural order Nyctaginaees 49 

B. ipectabHis. — Stove climbing shrub, 15 ft. high, flowers pink In May, South America 42 

BuGLB. (See AJuga, page 241.) 

BuLBocooiuM.— Natural order Iridacese 141 

B. vernum.— Hard.v bulb, \ ft. hi^h, flowers purple in February, Spain 141 

B. versicolor. — Hardy bulb, ^ ft. high, flowers lUac and yellow in September, Rusfla . 141 

BcsciraLLiA. — Natural order CInchonaceae •••• 141 

B. capensis. — Greenhouse shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers light-red In April, Cape 141 

BuRTOKiA. — Natural order Legnminosae f Papilionaces 48 

B. CQnferta.-^reenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers violet-purple in June, N. Holland 48 
B. pulchella. — Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers purple in May, New Holland .... 43 
B. villosa.- Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers purple in May, New Holland 48 

BuTOMus— Flowering Rush. — Natural order Butomacese 159 

B. umbellattu.— Hardy aquatic, 8 ft. high, flowers pink in July, England 159 

BuxTjs— Box.— Natural order Euphoibiaoese 159 

B. balearicus;— Hardy shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers green in July, Minorca 159 

B. wmpervirens.— Hardy shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers green in April, England 159 
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Cacalia. — Natural order Compositae ; ...Page 144 

C. aurea. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers pale-orange in June, Gardens 144 

C. coccinea. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers deep orange-red in June, S. America. 144 

Caiopho&a. — Natural order Loasaceae 223 

C. Herbertii.— Greenhouse climbing biennial, 6 ft. high| fl. orange-red in June, Gardens 223 
C. lateritia. — Greenhou. climbing biennial, 10 ft. high, fl. brick-red in Blay, Tacnman 222 
C. Pentlandica. — Greenhouse climbing biennial, 6 ft. high, fl. orange-red in June, Pen HZ 

Caladxum.— Natural order Araceae 1£3 

C. bicolor.— Stove perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers white in June, Madeira 16! 

Calampelis. — Natural order Bignoniaceae 33 

C. scabra. — Half-hardy climbing perennial, 15 ft. high, flowers orange In summer, Chili U 

Calaxdrinia. — Natural order Portulacese ~ U 

C. discolor. — Half-hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers rose- purple in July, Chili ~ U 

C. grandiflora. — Half-hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers rose-purple in July, Chili H 

C. speciosa. — Hardy annual, ^ ft. high, flowers rose in May, California Vi 

C. umbellata.— Frame annual, ^ ft. high, flowers rose-purple in July, Peru ~ M 

Calathea. — Natural order Marantaceae 61 

C. zebrina. — Stove perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers purple at various seasons, Biaxil ...... 61 

Calckolakia — Slipper-wort. — Natural order Scrophulariaceae 61 

C. alba.— Half-hardy sub-shrub. 2 ft. high, flowers white in June, Chili 62 

C. integrifolia. — Half-hardy sub-shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow in June, Chili fi2 

C. integrifolia angustifolia.— Half-hardy sub-sh. 2 ft. high, fl. pale-yellow in June, Chili 62 

C. integrifolia viscosissisma.—H. -hardy sub-sh. 2 ft. high, fl. deep-yellow in June, Chill 61 

Calendula — Marigold. — Natural order Compositae 6S 

C. officinalis. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers deep-orange in May, South Europe... 62 
C. pluvialis. — Half-hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers white and brown in June, Cape... 62 

Calla. (See Richardia, page 245.) 

Callichroa. — Natural order Compositae 1!*! 

C. platyglossa. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, California 191 

Calliopsis — Natural order Compositae 191 

C. bicolor.— Hardy annual, 2^ ft. high, flowers orange and black in July, Arkansas ... 192 
C. Drummondii. — Hardy annual, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow and brown in July, Texas I9i 

Callistachts. — Natural order Leguminosae § Papilionaceae I9S 

C. ovata. — Greenhouse shrub, S ft. high, flowers yellow in June, New Holland I^ 

Callistemon. — Natural order Myrtaceee 131 

C. speciosus. — Greenhouse shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers crimson in May, New Holland ... 131 

Callistephus — China Aster.— Natural order Compositae 70 

C. chinensis, varieties. — Hardy annual, I ft. high, flowers various in July, Chinas..... '0 

Calochortus. — Natural order Liliaceae iti 

C. elegans. — Hardy bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers white in June, Columbia 32? 

C. splendens. — Hardy bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers purple in July, California 229 

C. yenustus. — Hardy bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers variegated in July, California S29 

Calothamnits.— Natural order Myrtaceae 192 

C. quadrifida. — Greenhouse shrub, S ft. high, flowers scarlet in July, New Holland ».. 192 

Caltha. — ^Marsh-marigold.— Natural order Ranunculaceee 146 

C. palustris fl. pleno. — Hardy perennial, l^ ft. high, flowers golden in April, Gardens. 246 

Calycanthus — Allspice. — Natural order Calycanthaceae 141 

C. floridus. — Hardy shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers brown in June, Carolina „. 142 

Caltsteoia. — Natural order Convolvulaces 40 

C. pubescens. — Hardy climbing perennial, 6 ft. high, fl. pink (double) in July, China. 40 

Camasbia.— Natural order Liliaceae 40 

C. esculenta. — Hardy bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in June, North America 40 
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Camellia.— Natunl order TeniatrKmlaoes ...M....Ptge 16 

C. Japonica. — Greenhouse shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers yarioua in April, China. 

C. reticulata. — Greenhouse shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers rose in April, China. 

C. Sasanqua plena. — Greenhouse shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers pink in March, China. 

Campanula— Bell-flower.— Natural order Campanulaceae 40 

C. carpatica.— Hardy perennial, U ft. high, flowers blue or white in June, Carpat.Alps 40 

C. Loreyi.— Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers blue or white in June, Italy 40 

C. medium. — Hardy biennial, 3 ft. high, flowers blue or white in June, Germany 40 

C. pyramidalis. — Hardy perennial, 4 ft. high, flowers blue or white in August, Camiolia 40 

C. pulla.— Hardy perennial, ^ fi. high, flowers purple in June, Austria 40 

C. pamila.— Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers blue or white in June, Switzerland... 40 

Cakakika. — Natural order Campanulaces 247 

C. campanula. — Greenhouse sub shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers orange ii February, Canaries 247 

C&KDOLLXA....Natural order Dilleniacese , 196 

C. cuneifonuia. — Greenhouse shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers yellow in June, Australia 196 

C. tetrandra. — Greenhouse shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers yellow in June, Auktralia 196 

Caksttuft. (See Iberis, page 57.) 

Cavxa— Indian Shot.— Natural order Marantaces 161 

C. discolor. — Stove perennial, 6 ft. high, flowers scarlet in November, Trinidad 161 

C. indica.— Stove perennial, S ft. high, flowers scarlet in June, India 161 

C. iridiflora. — Stove perennial, 8 ft. high, flowers crimson in December, Peru 161 

Canxabis— Hemp.— Natural order Urticaceae 247 

C. sativa.— Hardy annual, 6 ft. high, flowers green in June, India 247 

Cape Jasicihb. (See Gardenia, page S6.) 
Cape MAai60<.D. (See Calendula, page 62.) 

Capsicum.— Natural order Solanaceae 206 

C. annuum. — Half-hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers white in June, India 2C6 

C.barcatum.— Stove shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers white ia June, India 206 

Carxatiost. (See Dianthus Caryophyllus, page 76.) 
Caeolika Allspxcs. (See Calycanthus, page 142.) 
Caebiom-flowsa. (See Stapelia, page 172.) 

Caetbamus.— Natural order Compositae 107 

C. tinctorius. — ^Half-hardy annual, 2^ feet high, flowers orange in July, Egypt 107 

Carukcularia. (See Stapelia, page 172.) 

Cassta.— Natural order Leguminosae { Csesalpinieae 247 

C. Barclayana.— Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, New Holland... 248 
^- coryn^osa.— Greenhouse shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, Buenos Ayres ... 248 

[;• floribuiida.— Stove shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, New Spain 248 

t. laBvigata.— Stove shrub. 3 ft. high, flowers yellow in May ? 248 

^* marilandica. — Hardy perennial, 4 ft. high, flowers yellow in August, N. America... 248 

Catakanchb.— Natural order Compositae 150 

C. coerulea.— Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers blue or white in July, South Europe 150 

Catchply. (See Silene, page 54.) 

Ceahothus.— Natural order Rhamnaceae 134 

C. azureus.— Half-haidy shruh, 10 ft. high, flowers pale blue in April, Mexico 134 

^- tbyxiifloTus.— Half-hardy shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers pale blue in July, California ... 134 

Cklosi A— Cockscomb. — Natural order Amaranthaceae 132 

C. cristata. — Stove annual, 2 ft. high, flower heads crimson-purple in July, Asia 132 

Celsia.— Natural order Scrophulariaceae 248 

J- Arcturus.— Half-hardy biennial, 4 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, Candia 248 

5;- cretica.— Half-hardy biennial, 5 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, Crete 248 

^- otlentalls.— Hardy annual, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, Levant 248 
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Cevtaveea — CenUury. — Natural order Compoaits : ^ Page 167 

C. Cyanua. — Hardy annual, 3 ft. high, flowers various colours in Jaly. Englamd 167 

C. depressa. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in June, Caucacns 167 

C. moschata. — Hardy annual, 2 ft. high, flowers purple in July, Persia ..~ 167 

C. suaveoleiis.— Hardy annual, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, Levant 167 

Cehtau&t. (See Centaurea, page 167.) 

Centkanthds — Natural order Valerianaceae 171 

C. angustifolius.— Hardy perennial. 2 ft. high, flowers red in June, South Europe 131 

C. ruber. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers red in June, England 171 

Centeocakpha. — Natural order Compositae ....^ 175 

C. gracilis. — Hardy perennial, 2^ feet high, flowers yellow in August, North America 175 
C. grandiflora. — Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, North Atuerica ... 173 
C. hirta. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, North America 175 

Cepbalotus — ^New Holland Pitcher Plant.— Natural order Cephalotaceae 248 

C. follicularis. — Warm greenhouse perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers white. New Holland.. 248 

Ceeastium. — Natural order Caryophyllaceae 24S 

C. alpinum.— Hardy perennial, i ft. high, flowers white in June, Britain 249 

C. grandiflorum. — Hardy perennial, ^ft. high, flowers white in June, Italy 249 

C. latifolium.— Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers white in June, Britain 249 

C. tomentosum. — Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers white in June, South of Europe 249 

Cerasus — Cherry. — Natural order Rosaceas ^ 32 

C. laurocerasus. — Hardy shrub, 12 ft. high, flowers white in Hay, Levant 32 

C. lusitanica. — Hardy shrub, 20 ft. high, flowers white in June, Portugal 32 

C. Padus. — Hardy tree, 25 ft. high, flowers white in May, England 32 

Ceecis — Judas-tree. — Natural order Leguminosse § Cassia 54 

C. Slliquastrum. — Hardy tree, 20 ft. high, flowers pink in May, South America ^ 54 

Cereus — Torch'thistle.— Natural order Cactaceae 217 

C. flagelliformis. — Stove succulent shrub, drooping, flowers rose in May, Peru 217 

C. graiidiflorus. — Stove succulent sh. 10 ft. high, fi. yellowish-white in'July, Jamaica 217 
C. hexagoims.— Stove succulent shrub, 10 ft. high, fl. rose and white in Aug. Surinam 217 
C. peruvianum monstrosus. — St. sue. sh. 3ft. high, plant irregularly monstrous,S. Amer. 217 
C. senilis. — Stove succulent shrub, 3 ft. high, plant crowned with grey hairs, Mexico 217 
C. serpentinus. — Stove sue. sh. 10 ft. high, fl. rose and white in July, South America 217 
C. speciosissimus. — Stove sue. sh. 10 ft. high, fl. crimson and purple in Jime, Mexico 2i7 

Cbaikthe — Honey-wort. — Natural order Boraginaces 229 

C. major. — Hardy annual, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow and purple in July, S. of France.. 229 

CestriTm. — Natural order Solanacese 20S 

C. aurantiacum.— Greenhouse shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers orange in July, Guatemala.. 208 

Chjbnostoua. — Natural order Scrophulariaceee ^ 137 

C. polyanthutn. — Half-hardy sub-shrub, l^ft. high, fl. rosy-lilac in June, South Africa 137 

CH2T0GASTRA. — Natural order Melastomaceae 261 

C. strigosa. — Warm greenhouse shrub, 1 ft. high, flowers rose in June, West Indies... 261 

Chamjbneriom. — Natural order Lythracese 240 

C. Halleri. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers rose-red in June, Switzerland ......... 240 

C. rosmarinifolium. — Hardy perennial, Ij^ ft. high, flowers rose-red in June, Europe.. 240 

C. spicatum. — Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers rose in July, England 240 

C. spicatum albiflorum.— Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers white in July, England 240 

Chamjerops. — Natural order Palmacese 154 

C. humilis.— Greenho. Palm, 10 ft. high, flowers green and yellow in May, S. Europe 154 

Charlwoodxa. — Natural order Liliacese 249 

C. australis.— Greenhouse shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers white in Juno, New Zealand...^ 249 

Cheirakthitb— Wallflower.— Natural order Crucifera 177 

C. alpinus.— Hardy perennial, J ft. high, flowers yellow in April, Norway 177 
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Chbikantbus Cheiri.— Hardy tub-sh. 1^ ft. hlgh» 11. yellow or brown in Apri1...Page 177 
C. mutabilis. — Greenh. kub-fthrub, 3 ft. bigh, fl. purple changeable in Maruh, Madeira 177 
C. ochroleucua. — Hardy perennial, | ft. blgb, flowers pale yellow in April, Switierland 177 

Cbeloxe.— Natural order Scrophulariacefle 151 

C. barbata.— Hardy perennial, S It. high, flowers light scarlet in July, Mexico 151 

C. centranthifolia. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, fl. deep scarlet in July, Caliromia ... 151 
C. obliqua. — Hardy i»erenni»l, 2 ft. high, flowexa rose purple in August, N. America.. 151 

CflEEKT. (See Cerasus, page 82.) 

CHiMONAMTHiTB-^apan Allspice.— -Nataral order Calycanthacea 133 

C. fragrans. — Hardy shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers yellow and brown in December, Japan.. 133 

Chika-asteb. (See Callistephus, page 70.) 

Chimssb Hollyhock. (See Althsa sinensis, Index.) 

Chikesb Pikk. (See Dianthus chinensis, page 77.) 

Cbinxsb Pbxmbose. (See Primula, page 9.) 

CHiaoMTA.—Natural order Gentianacese 249 

C. decUBcata. — Greenhouse sub-shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers rose-pink In June, Cape 249 

C. floribunda. — Greenhouse sub-shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers rose-pink in May, Cape 249 

C. fhitescens. — Greenhouse sub-shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers rose-pink in June, Cape 249 

C. glutinosa. — Greenhouse sub-shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers rose-pink in June 1 249 

Chonemohpha. (See £chites, page 212.) 

C. grandiflora. — Stove climbing shrub, 8 ft high, flowers pink in Jiily, East Indies ... 213 

Chorozbma. — Natural order Leguminosae § Papilionacese 93 

C. cordata. — Greenh. shrub, 2 ft. high, fl. scarlet and purple in April, New S. Wales .. 93 

C. Henchmanni. — Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers scarlet in April, New Holland 93 

C. ilicifulia. — Greenhouse shrub, 3ft. high, flowers orange-scarlet in March, N. Holland 93 

C. nana. — Greenhouse shrub, | ft. high, flowers orange- scarlet in April, New Holland 93 

C. ovata. — Greenhouse shrub, 1^ ft. high, flowers scarlet in March, New Holland 93 

C. rhombea. — Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers orange -scarlet in April, N. Holland 93 

C. varia. — Greenh. shrub, 1 ft. high, flowers orange and crimson in Apiil, N. HoUaud 93 

Christmas Rose. (See Helleborus niger, page 257.) 

CBRTSAN'THEMUif — Goldeu flower. — Natural order Composite 194 

C. carinatum. — Hardy ann. 2^ ft. high, fl. white, yellow, and purple in June, Barbary VJ4 
C. coronariuro. — Hardy annual, 2^ ft. high, flowers white and yellow in June, Sicily... 194 

C. coronopifolium. — Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers white in April, Madeira 194 

('. pinnatiiidum.— Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow in April, Madeira 194 

Cbrtsahthemum. (See Pyrethrum sinense, page 193.) 

CuRTSEis. (See Eschscholtzla, page 160.) 

Cixerabia. (SeeSenecio, page 11.) 

CiKauiFOiL. (See Potentilla, page 154.) 

CisTus — Rock Rose. — Natural order Cistacese 98 

C. corbariensis. — Hardy shrub, 1^ ft. high, flowers white in May, Spain 98 

C. ladaniferus. — Hardy shrub, 4 tt. high, flowers white, crimson spots in June, Spain . 98 

C. laurifolius. — Hardy shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers white in June, Spain 98 

C. purpureus. — Hardy sh. 2 ft. high, fl. purple, dark spots in May? South of Europe . 98 

CiTROK. (See Citrus, page 227.) 

Citrus — Orange-tree.— Natural order Aurantiaeese , 227 

C. acida. — Greenhouse shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers white in May, Asia 227 

C. Aurantium. — Greenhouse shrub, 12 ft. high, flowers white in May, Asia 227 

C. decimiana. — Greenhouse shrub, 15 ft. high, flowers white in May, Asia 227 

C. limonum. — Greenhouse shrub, 12 ft. high, flowers white in May, Asia 227 

C. niedica.— Greenhouse shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers white in May, Asia 227 

C. vulgaris.— Greenhouse shrub, 15 ft. bigh, flowers white in May, Asia 227 

CLAnAMTHUs. — Natural order Compositae 1G5 

C. arabicus.— Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, Barbary 165 
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CLAKKiA.—Natural order Onagracese .Vitgt 12 

C. elegani. — Hardy annual, 2 ft. high, flowers rose in June, N. America 12 

C. pulchella. — Hardy annual, 1^ ft. high, flowers rose in June, N. America )2 

C. pulchella alba. — Hardy annual, 1^^ ft. high, flowers white in June, N. America ...... IS 

Clematis — Virgin's-bower. — Natural order Ranunculacese „.... 249 

C. calycina. — Half-hardy climbing shrub, 12 ft. high, fl. creamy in March, Minorca ... 249 
C. coerulea. — Hardy climbing shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers bluish-lilae in May. Japan ... 249 
C. Flammuia. — Hardy climbing shrub, 20 ft. high, flowers white in July, France ...... 24« 

C. florida var. Sieboldii. — Half-har. cl. sh. 12 ft. high, fl. white and pur. in June. Japan 249 
C. graveolens. — Half-hardy climbing shrub, 8 ft. high. fl. sulphury in July, Tartary... 249 
C. Hendersonii. — Hardy climbing shrub, 20 ft. high, flowers purple in June, Gardens 249 
C. tubulosa. — Half-hardy perennial, 6 ft. high, flowers blue in July, N. China ......... 23d 

C. Viticelli.— Hardy climbing shrub, 20 ft. high, flowers purple in June, Spain 249 

Cleome. — Natural order Capparidaceee 250 

C. heptaphylla. — Hardy annual, 3 ft. high, flowers white in June, India 236 

C. speciosissima. — Hardy annual, 3 ft. high, flowers purple in June, Mexico 2jA 

CLXAODENnnoy. — Natural order Verbenaceee 253 

C. fallax superbum.— Stove shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers scarlet in June, Gardens 25S 

C. fragrans flore-pleno. — Stove shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers white in August, China ...... Hi 

C. paniculatum. — Stove shrub, 6 fc. high, flowers scarlet in July, Java Ui 

V. scandens. — Stove climbing shrub, 12 ft. high, fl. white and rose in July, Guinea ... 234 
C. splendens. — Stove climbing shrub, 12 ft. high, fl. scarlet in June and Oct. S. Leone 253 
C. squamatum — Stove shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers scarlet in June, China 253 

Cletrra. — Natural order Ericaceae 225 

C. arborea. — Greenhouse shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers white in August, Madeira 22^ 

C. tinifolia. — Stove shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers white in August, Jamaica 225 

Clianthus — Glory-pea. — Natural order Legnminoss f Papilionaceae 241 

C. puniceus. — ^Half-hardy climbing shrub, 10 ft. high, fl. crimson in May. N.Zealand 242 

Climtonia. — Natural order Lobeliacese 104 

C. elegans. — Half-hardy annual, i ft. high, flowers blue in June, Colombia 104 

C- pulchella. — Half-hardy annual, ^ ft. high, fl. blue, white, and yel. in June, Colombia 1C4 

Cloveb. (See Trifolium, page 196.) 

CoBJEA. — Natural order Polemoniacese 152 

C. scandens, Greenhouse climbing perennial, 20 ft. high, fl. purple in July, Mexico ... 152 

CoBu&GHiA.— Natural order Amaryllidaceae 250 

C. incarnata. — Greenhouse bulb, U ft. high, flowers scarlet in August, Quito 350 

C. miniata.— Greenhouse bulb, 1^ ft. high, flowers vermilion in April, Peru 230 

C. versicolor. — Greenh. bulb, 1^ ft. high, fl. crimson, green, and white in June, Lima 250 

CocK's-coMB. (See Celosia, page 132.) 

CoELESTXVA. — Natural order Compositse 116 

C. suffruticosa. — Frame sub-shrub, 2^ ft. high, flowers pale-blue in July, 8. America . 116 

CoLCHicuM — Meadon Saffron. — Natural order Melanthacese ISI 

C. autumnale. — Hardy bulb, ^ ft. high, flowers purple in September. England U3 

C. byzantinum. — Hardy bulb, ^ ft. high, flowers purple in September, Levant 1S2 

C. variegatum. — Hardy bulb, ^ft. high, flowers purple in September, Greece 1S2 

CoLxoNEMA. — Natural order Rutaceae 1$9 

C. album. — Greenhouse shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers white in May, Cape I^ 

C. pulchrum. — Greenhouse shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers rose in May, Cape IS9 

C. tenuifolium. — Greenhouse shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers rose in April, Cape 189 

CoLic-RooT. (See Aletris, page 243.) 

CoLLiNsiA. — Natural order Scrophulariacese 84 

C. bicolor. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers lilac and white in June, California 84 

C. grandiflora.— Hardy annual, | ft. high, fl. blue and purple in June, N. W. America 84 

CoLLOMTA.— Natural order Polemoniacese 202 

C. coccinea. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers scarlet in June, Chili 202 

C. grandiflora. — Hardy annual, I^ft. high, flowers buff'colour in June, N.W. America 2«2 
CoLUMBiNX. (See Aquilegia, page 19.) 



CoMBtETVM.— Natural order Combretaeeae Pa^ 177 

C. fonnosum. — Stove climbing shrub, 8 ft. high, fl. yellovr and red in May, Brazil .... 174 

C. naaum. — Greenhouse shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers white in May, Nepal 174 

C. Pinceanum. — Stove climbing shrub, 10 ft. high, fl. purple-red in May, Sierra Leone 174 

CoMMBLTVA. — Natural order Commelynaceae 23 1 

C. coelestis. — Half-hardy peiennial, 2 ft. high, flowers blue in July 231 

C. tuberosa. — Half>hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers blue in July, Mexico 231 

CoNVALLA&iA— Li]y of the Valley.— Natural order Liliacese 49 

C. majalis. — Hardy perennial, | ft. high, flowers white in May, England 50 

CoxvoLYULUs — Bindweed.— Natural order Convolvulaceae 178 

C. althaeoides. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. hi;;h, flowers pink In June, Levant 178 

C. pentanthus. — Stove climbing perennial, 6 ft. hi(;h, fl. light-blue in July, E. Indies . 178 
C. Scammonia. — Hardy climbing peren. 6 ft. high, fl. creamy white in July, Levant ... 178 
C. tricolor.— Hardy annual, 2 ft. high, fl. bine, white, and yellow in June, S. Europe... 178 

CoRAL-TKBS. (See Erythrina, page 121.) 

Coreopsis. — Natural order Composita ir7 

C. grandiflora. — Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers yellow In August, N. America ... ]V7 
C. lanceolata. — Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, Carolina lit? 

CoRM-BOTTLBa. ( See Centaurea Cyanus, page 167.) 
CoRM-rLAo. (See Gladiolus, page 101.) 

CoROMiLLA. — Natural order Leguminosae § Papilionacese 208 

C. glauca. — Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers yellow in February, France 209 

C. iberica. — Hardy sub-shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, Iberia 20^ 

C. minima. — Frame perennial, i ft. high, flowers yellow in July, S. Europe 2()9 

C. valentina. — Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. h.igh, flowers yellow in February, S. Europe ... 209 
C. varia. — Hardy perennial, l^fi. high, flowers pink in July, Europe 209 

CoRREA. — Natural order Rutacese 165 

C. alba. — Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers white in May^^New South Wales 165 

C. bicolor. — Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. hi^h, flowers red and ^^hite in Nov. Gardens 1G5 

C. delicata. — Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers pinkish in November, Gardens .... 165 
C. Harrisii. — Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. Iiigh, flowers rose-colour in November, Gardens 165 
C. speciosa. — Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers red and green in Nov. N. S. Wales 165 
C. virens. — Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers green in Nov. New South Wales ... 105 

CoRTUSA — Bear's-ear Sanicle.— Natural order Primulaceee 250 

C. Matthioli. — Hardy perennial, ^ft. high, flowers reddish-lilac in April, Austria 250 

CoRYOALis. — Natural order Fumariacea 250 

C. lutea. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft high, flowers yellow in May, England 250 

C. nobllis. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers pale-yellow in May, Siberia 250 

C. sibirica. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, Siberia 250 

Cravb's-bii.1.. (See Geranium, page 87.) 

Crassula. — Natural order Crassulaceee 234 

C. cordata. — Greenhouse succulent shrub, ^ ft. high, flowers pink in May, Cape 234 

C. lactea. — Greenhouse succulent shrub, 1 it. high, flowers white in October, Cape ... 234 
C. lycopodioides. — Greenhouse succulent shrub, | ft. high, fl. white in June, Cape ... 234 
C. perfossa.— Greenhouse succulent shrub, 1 fl. high, flowers pink in August, Cape... 234 

Crassvla. (See Kalosanthes, page 117.) 

Cratjbgus — Hawthorn. — Natural order Rosaces 49 

C. Aronia. — Hardy smaU tree, 15 ft. high, fruit yellow in August, S. Europe 49 

C. coccinea.-rHardy small tree, 80 ft. high, fruit scarlet in September, N. America ... 49 

C. Crus galli. — Hardy small tree, 15 ft. high, flowers white in May, N. America 49 

C. glandulosa. — Hardy small tree, 15 ft. high, flowers white in May, N. America 49 

C. mexican^. — Hardy small tree, 12 ft. high, fruit greenish in October, Mexico 49 

C. orientaus.— Hardy small tree, 15 ft. high, fruit yellowish red in August, S. Europe 49 

C. Oxyacantha prascox. — Hardy small tree, 15 ft. high. fl. white in February, Gardens 49 

C. Oxyaoantha flore-pleno. — Hardy small tree, 15 ft. high, fl. white in May, Gardens 49 

C. Oxyacantha punicea.— Hardy small tree, 15 ft. high, fl. dark red in May, Gardens 49 

C. Oxyacantha rosea flore-pleno.— H. sm. tree. 15 ft. high, fl. dark red in May, Gardens 49 

C. Oxyacantha pendula. — Hardy small tree, 15 ft. high, flowers white in May, Gardens 49 

C. Oxyacantha stricta. — Hardy small tree, 15 ft. high, flowers white in May, Gardens 49 

C. Pyracantha.— Hardy shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers white in March, S. Europe 49 

i 
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C&ocus. — Natural order Iridaceae „ M......M..M......M.Page 236 

C. bifloms.— Hardy bulb, | ft. high, flowers white and purple in sprins?, Crimea ir-6 

C. Boryanus.— Hardy bulb, ^ ft. high, flowers white in autumn, Greek Islands 237 

C. Cartwrightianus. — Hardy bulb, ^ ft. high, flowers white and purple in autumn, Crete *i37 

C. mssiacus. — Hardy bulb, ^ ft. high, flowers orange or saffron in spring, Greece 236 

C. medius.— Hardy bulb, i ft. high, flowers violet in autumn, Liguria 237 

C. odorus. — Hardy bulb, /ft. high, flowers lilac and gold in autumn, Naples 237 

C. pul''he11u8. — Hardy bulb, ^ ft. high, fl. pale-bluish pearl in autumn. Mount Atlas . 237 

C. speciosus. — Hardy bulb, i ft. high, flowers blue in autumn. England 237 

C. susianus. — Hardy bulb, J ft. high, flowers deep yellow in spring, Turkey. «. 236 

C. versicolor. — Hardy bulb, i ft. high, flowers white and blue m spring, S. Europe...... 23d 

Cross- woBT. (See Crucianella, page 199.) 

Crowka. — Natural order Rutaceae 153 

C. latifolia. — Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers rose in July, New South Wales. 1m 

C. saligna. — Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers rose in July, New South Wales ... Hi 

Crowfoot. (See Ranunculus, page 75.) 

Crucianella.— Cross-wort. — Natural order Rubiacese 199 

C. stylosa. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers pink in July, Persia Vj9 

CuFHEA. — Natural order Lythraceee ~ 13* 

C. platycentra. — Frame sub-shrub, U ft. high, fl. scarlet and black all year, Mexico... 138 
C. silenoides. — Hardy annual, 1^ ft. high, flowers lilac-edged purple in July, Mexico . n 
C. viscosissima. — Hardy annual, 1| ft. high, flowers pale-purple in July, America...... 137 

Currant. (See Ribes, page 137.) 

CrcAs. — Natural order Cycadaceae 251 

C. circinalis. — Stove shrub, 3 ft. hivh, fronds pinnate. East Indies 251 

C. revoluta.— Stove shrub, 3 ft. high, fronds pinnate, China 251 

Cyclamek — Sow-bread. — Natural order Primulaceae w 25 

C. Coum. — Hardy tuber, J ft. high, flowers red in February, South Europe 23 

(\ europaeum. — Hardy tuber, ^ ft. high, flowers red lilac in March, South Europe ... 25 

C. perR'cum.— Greenhouse tuber, i ft. high, flowers white and purple in Feb. Cyprus . 25 

C. repandum. — Frame tuber, ^ ft. nigh, flowers red in March, Greece 25 

Cyclobothra. — Natural order Llliaceae 329 

C. pulchella.— Hardy bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, California 229 

C. purpurea. — Hardy bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers purple and yellow in July, Mexico 229 

Ctdonia — Quince. — Natural order Rosaces 231 

C. Japonica. — Hardy shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers scarlet in spring, Japan 251 

Cypella. — Natural order Iridaceee 253 

C. Herbertii. — Greenhouse bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers orange in June, Buenos Ayres ... 25! 
C. plumbea.— Greehouse bulb, 1^ ft. high, flowers bluish in June, Mexico 25 J 

Ctpripedium— Lady's Slipper. — Natural order Orchidacese 233 

C. barbatum. — Stove peren. 1 ft. high, flowers purple and green in July, Mount Ophir 233 
C. Calceolus. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. hij^h, flowers yellow and brown in May, Eneland 2 '3 
C. huniile. — Hardy peren. ^ ft. high, flowers purple and white in June, N. America... 2 3 

r Irapeanum. — Stove perennial, 1^ ft. high, flowers yellow in June, Mexico 2.>3 

C. insigne.— Stove peren. 1 ft. high, flowers green, white, and purple in July, Nepal.. 23-^ 
C. pubesfens. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, North America ... 2'-^ 
C. spectabile. — Hardy peren. 1^ ft. high, flow, purple and white in June, N. America 233 

Cyrtavtheka. (See Justicia, page 224.) 

C. aurantlaca. — Stove sub-shrub, 5 ft. high, flowers orange in autumn, S. America ... 22f 
C. niagniflca superba. — Stove sub-shrub, 5 ft. high, flowers pink in July, Gardens 2:4 

Cystopteris— Bladder Fern. — Natural order Polypodiaceas 135 

C. fragilis.— Hardy fern, } ft. high, f^uit ripe In June, England ••« 135 

Cytisus. — Natural order Leguminosae f Papllionaceae 5$ 

C. alpinus.— Hardy tree, 20 ft. high, flowers yellow in June, Europe 56 

C. Laburnum.— Hardy tree, 15 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, Switzerland 5«? 

C. purpureus.— Hardy shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers purple or white in June, Austria. 5o 

CxACKi A— Bruno's Lily.— Natural order Liliaceae 252 

C. lilinstrum.— Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers white in May, Switaerland ......... 232 
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DAB<BciA~>St. Dabeoc's Heath. — Natural order Ericaees Pag« S5S 

D. iwlifolia.— Hardy shrub, 2 ft. high, ilowen purple or white in June, Ireland 25 S 

Dahlia.. — Natural order Coroposits , 145 

D. Tariabilis, varieties. — Half-hardy per. 8 to 6 ft. high, flow, various in Sept. Mexico 145 

Daisy. (See Bellis, page 80.) 

Daphne. — Natural order Thymelacese 55 

D. Cneorum. — Hardy shrub, 1 ft. high, flowers pink in July, Austria 55 

D. collina. — Hardy shrub, 8 ft. Iiigh, flowers rosy lilac in March, Italy 55 

D. hybrida. — Hardy shrub, 3 ft. hitrh, flowers purple all the year, Gardens 56 

D. Laureola. — Hardy shrub, 6 ft. higli, flowers green in February, England 55 

I). Mezereum. — Hardy shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers pink or white in February, Engluid 55 

I), odora. — Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers pinkish in March, China 55 

D. pontica.— Hardy shrub, S ft. high, flowers green in April, Pontus 55 

Datura. — Natural order Solanacese 150 

D. bicolor. — Greenhouse shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers orange and red in August, Peru... 156 

D. Candida. — Greenhouse shrub. 10 ft. high, flowers white in August, Peru 156 

D. ceratocauton.— Hardy annual, 2 ft. high, flowers white in July, South America ... 158 

D. Knigbtii. — Greenhouse shrub, 10 feet high, flowers white in August, Gardens 156 

D. fasttiosa. — Hardy annual, 2 A. high, flowers purple in July, Egypt 158 

D. lutea. — Greenhouse shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers yellowish in August 156 

I>. Metel. — Hardy annual, 2 ft. high, flowers white in July, Asia 158 

D suaveolens.— Greenhouse shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers white in August, Peru 156 

D. Tatula. — Hardy annual, 2 ft. high, flowers purple in July, North America 158 

Daviesia.— Natural order Leguminosse } Papilionacese 107 

D. latifolia. — Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, New South Wales 107 
D. ulicina. — Greenhouse shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, New South Wales ... 107 

Dat-i.ix>t. (See Hemerocallis, page 257.) 

DEI.PHINIUM — Larkspur.-" Natural order Ranunculacess v 168 

D Ajacia.— Hardy annual, 1^ ft. high, flowers various in June, Switserland 183 

D. azureum. — Hardy perennial, 5 ft. high, flowers light blue in July, Carolina IBS 

D. Barlowi. — Hardy perennial, 3 ft. hiith, flowers deep blue double in June, Gardens.. 1H3 

D. Consollda. — Hardy annual, 2| ft. high, flowers varioun in June, England 183 

D. grandiflorum. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers deep blue in July, Siberia 183 

D. grandiflorum chinense. — Hardy peren. 2 It. high, flowers deep blue in July, Tartary 183 
D. grandiflorum flore-pleno.— Hard. per. 2 ft. high, fl. deep blue double in J uly, Gardens 183 

Deutzia. — Natural order Philadelphaces 149 

D. scabra. — Hardy shrub, 5 ft. high, flowers white in May, Japan 149 

Devil in a Bush. (See Nigella, page 184.) 

DiAKTHUS — Pink.—- Natural order Caryophyllaceae 76 

D. barbatus.— Hardy biennial, 1| ft. high, flowers various in July, Germany 76 

1). Gary ophyllus.— Hardy peren. 2 ft. high, flowers flesh colour in June, England 76, 103 

D. chinensis.— Half-hardy biennial, 1 ft. high, flowers various in Jixly, China 76 

D. plumarius.— Hardy peren. | ft. high, flowers white and purple in June, S. Europe 76 

DicTAMNUs—Fraxinella.— Natural order Rutacese 253 

D. albuB.— Hardy perennial, 8 ft. high, flowers white in June, Germany 258 

D. Fraxinella.— Hardy perennial, flowers purple in June, Germany 253 

DiDiscus. — Natural order Umbelliferse 263 

D. cceruleus.— Half-hardy annual, 2 ft. high, flowers pale blue in July, N. S. Wales... 263 

DiELTTHA. — Natural order Fumariaceae 200 

D. cucuUaria. — Hardy perennial, }ft. high, flowers whitish in June, North America,. 200 

D. eximia. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers red in June, North America... 200 

D. formosa. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers red in June, North America 200 

D. spectabilis.— Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers pink in May, Siberia 200 

DiETES. — Natural order Iridaceas 262 

D. iridioides. — Frame perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers white and orange in May, Cape ... 262 

Digitalis— Foxglove.— Natural order Scrophularlacese 54 

D. purpurea. — Hardy perennial, 8 ft. high, flowers rose-purple in June, England 54 



IKDEX. 

DiLLWYHiA.— Natural order Leguminosae § Papflionaceas Page 204 

D. floribunda.— Greenhouse shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers yellow in Anril. New Holland.. 2M 
D. pungens.— Greenhouse shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers yellow in April, New Holland ... 204 

D. rudis.— Greenhouse shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers yellow in April, New Holland ~ 204 

D. speciosa.— Greenh. shrub, 4 ft. high, flow. yeUow and crimson in April, N. Holland 204 

DioNiBA— -Venus' Fly-trap. — Natural order Droseraceae 248 

t). Muscipula.— Greenhouse perennial, i ft. high, flowers white in July, Carolina...... i48 

Biosif A.— Natural order Rutaceae -— W 

D. ericoides.— Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers white in April, Cape. 

DiPtACTJS.—Natnral order Scrophulariaceae IW 

D. glutinosus.— Greenh. shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers orange yellow in summer, California 162 
D. puniceus.— Greenho. shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers deep crimson in summer, California lfi2 

DiPLADENiA. — Natural order Apocynaceae 2>1 

D. crassinoda.— Stove climbing shrub, 12 ft. high, flowers rose in June, S. America... 211 
D. splendens.— Stove climbing shrub, 12 ft. high, flowers rose in June, S. America ... 211 

DiSANDRA. — Natural order Scrophulariaceae 254 

D. prostrata.— Greenhouse perennial trailer, flowers yellow in May, Madeira 254 

DxsocACTiTB. — Natural order Cactaceae - 235 

D. biformis.— Stove succulent shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers purplish in May, Honduras... 235 

DoDKCATHEOK— American Cowslip.— Natural order Primulaceae 27 

D. integrifolia.— Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers pale purple in May, N. America 27 
D. Meadia.— Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers rose lilac in May, Virginia It 

Dog's-bame, (See Apocynimi, page 46.) 

Dog's-tooth Violet. (See Erythronium, page 27.) 

DoRONicuM — Leopard's-bane. — Natural order Compositas 166 

D. caucasicum. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers yellow in April, Caucasus 186 

D. Pardalianches.— Hardy perennial, 2^ ft. high, flowers yellow in May, England 166 

D. plantagineum. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, South of Europe 186 

DoRTAKTHEs. — Natural order Amaryllidaceae 177 

D. excelsa. — Greenhouse perennial, 20 ft. high, flowers crimson in July, New S. Wales V7 

DossiiriA. — Natural order Orchidaceae 215 

D. marmorata. — Stove per. i ft. high, leaves copper col. with gold veins, Indian Archip. 215 

Dracocephalum — Dragon's-head. — Natural order Labiatae 207 

D. argunense. — Hardy perennial, Iji ft. high, flowers blue in July, Siberia 207 

D. austriarum. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in July, Austria 207 

D. grandiflofum.— Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in July, Siberia 207 

D. Ruyschianum.— Hardy perenniaJ, 2 ft. high, flowers blue in July, North of Europe 207 

Dracopis. — Natural order Compositae 175 

D. amplexicaulis. — Hardy annual, Sft. high, flowers yellow in July, Louisiana 175 

Draba — Whitlow-grass. — Natural order Cruciferae 2S5 

D. aizoides.— Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers yellow in April, England ......m.... 295 

Draoon's-head. (See Dracocephalum, page 207.) 
DuvALiA. (See Stapelia, page 172.) 

EcHEVSRiA. — Natural order Crassulaceae 10S 

£. acutifolia.— Greenh. sue. shrub, 2 ft. high, fl. scarlet and yellow in April, Mexico 108 

E. retusa. — Greenh. sue. sub-sh. l| ft. high, fl. crimson and yellow in winter, Mexico 108 
£. rosea. — Greenh. sue. shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers rose and yellow in winter, Brazil .... IC8 
£. secunda. — Greenh. sue. peren. 1 ft. nigh, flowers scarlet and yellow in June, Mexico 108 

Echinacea. — Natural order Compositae «... 174 

E. intermedia.— Hardy perennial, 8 ft. high, flowers rose-purple in July, Mexico 175 

£. purpurea.— Hardy perennial, 4 ft. high, flowers purple in July, North America... ». 175 



XVDKZ. 

EcHiHocAcnrt—Hedfehog Cactaa.— Natural order CaeUces Page 186 

E. EyriesiL — Greenhouse succulent, 1 ft. high, flowers white in July, Hezleo 186 

E. hystrix. — Greenhouse succulent, ^ ft. hifch, flowers white in July, South America 186 

E. Ottonls. — Greenhouse succulent, 1 ft. hixh, flowers yellow in July, Mexico 186 

E. oxygunus. — Greenhouse succulent, 1 ft. high, flowers pale rose in August, Braail... 186 
£. tubiflOTus — Greenhouse succulent, i ft. high, flowers white in July, Mexico ......... 186 

£. zanthacanthus. — Greenhouse succulent, 1 ft. high, flowers yellow f 186 

EcHiTEs. — Natural order Apoeynacese 211 

E. atropurpurea. — Stove climbing shrub, 12 ft. high, fl. dark purple in June, Braail ... 212 
E. domingensis. — Stove climbing shrub, 12ft. high, flowers yellow in July, W. Indies 212 
E. nmbellata. — Stove climbing shrub, 15 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, Jamaica 212 

£Go-pi.AirT. (See Solanum ovigeram, page 129.) 

Elbphaht's EAm. (See Begonia, page 142.) 

EwKiAKTHus. — ^Natural order Ericaceae 230 

E. quinqueflorus. — Greenhouse shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers pink in May, China 230 

£. reticulatus. — Greenhouse shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers pink in February, China 230 

£pAc&ia. — Natural order Epacridaceae ^. 17 

£. campanulata.— Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft high, flowers blush in April, New Holland 17 

y.. grandiflora. — Greenh. shrub, 3 ft. high, fl. crimson and white in April. N. Holland 17 

£. impressa — Greenhouse shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers pink in May, New Holland 17 

£. miniata. — Greenh. shrub, 3 ft. high, fl. vermilion and white in May, New Holland 17 

E. nivalis. — Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers white in March, New Holland 17 

Epxoxa. — Natural order EricaeesB 180 

£. repena. — ^Hardy shrub, \ ft. high, flowers white or red in July, North America 180 

EPII.OBI17M. (See Chamsenerion, page 240.) 

Epzmsdium— Barren-wort.— Natural order Berberacese 197 

E. maeranthum. — Hardy perennial, f ft. high, flowers whitish in April, Japan 198 

E. pinnatum. — ^Hardy perennial, #ft. high, flowers yellow in April, Persia 198 

E. violaceum — Hardy perenniid, } ft. higb, flowers violet colour in April, Japan 198 

EPIPHTI.LVM. — ^Natural order Cactacese 219 

E. Ackermanni. — Stove succulent shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers scarlet in June, Mexico... 220 
E. Jenkinsonii. — Stove succulent shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers scarlet in June, Gardens... 220 
E. phyllanthoides. — Stove succulent sh. 2 ft. high, flowers rose-pink in May, Mexico 219 
E. Russellianum. — Stove succulent sh. 1 ft. high, flowers rose-purple in May, Brazil.. 220 
E. truncatum.— Stove succulent shrub, 1 ft. high, flowers scarlet in August, Brazil... 220 

Ekakthemttic. (See Justicia, page 224,) 

E. pulchellum. — Stove sub-shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers blue in December, East Indies... 224 

E. variabile. — Greenh. sub-shrub, 2 ft. high, fl. pale purple in June, New S. Wales ... 224 

Ekakthts— Winter Aconite.— Natural order Ranunculaeeae 184 

E. hiemalis. — Hardy tuberous peren. \ ft. high, flowers yellow in January, England ... 184 
Ekica — Heath. — Natural order Ericaceae • 78 

E. Bowieana. — Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers white in August, Cape. 

E. depressa.— Greenhouse shrub, 1 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, Cape. 

E. metulaeflora bicolor.— Greenh. sh. 2 ft. high, fl. rose and white in July, Gardens. 

E. suaveolens.— Greenhouse shrub, I ft. high, flowers flesh colour in Auf^ust, Cape. 

E. ventricosa superba. — Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers pink in May, Gardens. 

£. vestita coccinea. — Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers scarlet iu June, Gardens. 

Erimits. — Natural order Scrophulariaceae 210 

E. alpinus.— Hardy perennial, i ft. high, flowers rose-purple in April, Pyrenees. 

Eriostemon.— Natural order Rutaceae 135 

E. buxifolius.— Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, fl. white tinged pink in April, Australia 135 
E. cuspidatus.— Greenh. sh. 4 ft. higb, fl. white tinged pink in April, New Holland ... 135 
E. intermedius.— Greenh. sh. 4 ft. high, fl. white tinged pink in April, New Holland 135 

Eepetxok. — Natural order Violaceae 254 

E. hederaceum.— Fr. peren. i ft. high, fl. blue and white in May, Van Dieman's Land 264 
E. reniforme.— Frame peren. i ft. high, fl. blue and white in May, New South Wales 25f 



INDSX. 

Ertvoiitm— Ezyngo. — Natural order Umbelliferae ............ ^ ...Page \0€ 

£. alpinum. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high« flower-heads blue in July, Svitzerland .. 1^» 

£. amethyatlnum. — Hardy perennial. 3 ft. high, flower beada blue in Joly, Styria...... \' 6 

£. Bourgati. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flower-heads blue in July, South of Franoe If'O 
£. planum. — Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flower-heada blue in July, Europe ............ 195 

Ebtvgo. (See Eryngium, page 196.) 

Ektbimitm — Hedge Mustard. — Natural order Cruciferae 85 

E. Ferofskianum. — Hardy annual, 1^ ft. high, flowers orange in May, Palestine......... 83 

E&TTHRXirA — Coral-tree. — Natural order Leguminosa f PapQionacea 12) 

E. crista^galli. — Greenhouse shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers criraso.i In June, Brazil 131 

E. laurifolia. — Greenhouse shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers scarlet in Jaly, South America ... 121 

Ertthkonium — Dog's-tooth Violet. — Natural order Liliaces...... 27 

E. albidxun.— Hardy tuber, ^ ft. high, flowers white in April, North America... ^ tJ 

£. americanum. — Hardy tuber, i ft. high, flowers yellow in April, Nortli America..... £* 

£. Dens-canis. — Hardy tuber, i ft. high, flowers purple in March, Europe 27 

£. grandiflorum.—Hardy tuber, ^ ft. high, flowers yellow in April, North America ... 27 

EscALLomA. — Natural order Escalloniaceae 147 

£. macrantha. — Half-hardy shrub, 5 ft. high, flowers rose-pink in July, Patagonia 147 

E. montevidensis. — Half-hardy shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers white in Aug. Monte Video 147 
E. rubra. — Half-hardy shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers pink, CliHi 147 

Esc HscHOLTZi A.— Natural order Papaveraceae ^. ICQ 

£. califomica. — Hardy perennial, 1^ ft. high, fl. yellow and orange in June, California luO 
£. crocea. — Hardy perennial, 1| ft. high, flowers orange in June, California itiO 

EucALTPTUS.— Gum-tree. — Natural order Myrtaceae 254 

E. macrocarpa. — Greenhouse shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers red in June, New Holland 2j4 

EucbAaiDiUM. — Natural order Onagraceee 235 

E. concinnum. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. hi^h, flowers rose in May, North America 235 

E. grandiflorum. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers rose in May, Gardens 235 

EuoNTMUS — Spindle-tree. — Natural order Celastracese 2ti3 

E. fimbriatus. — Half-hardy shrub, 12 ft. high, flowers greenish, Japan !02 

E. Japonicus. — Half-hardy shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers white in June, Japan 20 j 

E. nanus. — Hardy shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers straw colour in Juoe, Caucasus 2C2 

EoPHORBiA — Spurge.— Natural order Euphorbiaceee 163 

E. amygdaloldes.— Hardy shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers green in June, England if9 

E. Bojeri. — Stove shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers crimson in December, Madagascar \G[t 

E. canariensis.— Greenhouse succulent shrub, 12 ft. high, fl. green in March, Canaries \b^ 
E. Caput-Medusae.— Greenhouse succulent shr. 2 ft. high, fl. green in August, AfricA li 9 
E. cereiformis. — Greenhouse succulent shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers green in July, Cape.. ]C.) 
E. Characias. — Hardy shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers green and brown in May, England .... hi 

E. fulgens.— Stove shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers scarlet in winter, Mexico h!) 

E. heptagona. — Greenhouse succulent shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers green in July, Cape... VJ 
£. Hystriz. — Greenhouse succulent shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers green in June, Cape ... 1''9 
E. meloformis. — Greenhouse succulent shrub, | ft. high, flowers green in May, Cape lt*9 
E. splendens.— Stove shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers scarlet in June, Isle of France lu9 

EuBTCLEs. (See Pancratium, page 175.) 

E. alata. — Greenhouse bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers white in Mav, New Holland ]7C 

E. Cunninghamii.— Greenhouse bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers white In March, NewUolbmd 176 

EusTOKA. (See Lisianthus, page 201.) 

E. Russellianum.— Warm greenhouse biennial, 3 ft. high, fl. purple in July, Texas ... 201 

EuTAxiA.— Natural order Leguminosae § Fapilionaceae 254 

E. myrtifolia. — Greenhouse shrub, 4 ft. high, fl. orange-yellow in May, New Holland 254 

EuTOG A. —Natural order Hydrophyllaceae 167 

E. Menziesii.— Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers bluish lilac in May, North America.. 167 

E. ▼iscida.—Hardy annual, 2 ft. high, flowers blue in June, California 167 

E. Wrangeliana.— Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers dark bluish lilac in May, California 167 
Evxax.A8TXMo Flowbiu (See HeUehrysum bracteatnm, page 89.) 



INDBX. 

EvE&LASTiKO P£A. (See Lathyrut, page 51.) 

EvevIIkg Primrose. (See Malope, page 147.) 

EXAGOS4UM. — Natural order Coofolvulacec Page 171 

£. Piirga.-»-GTeenhou8e taberous perennial, IX ft. high, flowers rosy in July, Mexico. 171 

Fabiaka.— Natural order Solanacese 1A2 

F. imbricata.— Half-hardy shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers white in June, Chili 152 

Fairt Rossi (See Rosa Lawrenceana, Index.) 

Fam-palm. (See Chamserops, page 154.) 

Fbdia. — Natural order Yalerianacea 137 

F. graciliflora. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers pinkish in June, Algiers 1C7 

FxirMEi.-FLovs&. (See Nigella, page 184.) 

FxauLA.— Natural order Umbelliferse 189 

F. glauca. — Hardy perennial, 8 ft. high, flowers yellow in June, Italy 189 

F. tiugitana. — Hardy perennial, 8 ft. high, flowers yellow in June, Barbary 189 

FzTEBrsw. (See Pyrethnun, page 194.) 

FicuB— Fig-tree.— Natural order Urticaces 255 

F. elastics. — Greenhouse shrub, 20 ft high, fine evergreen. East Indies 255 

F. stipulata. — Greeahouse shrub, trailing evergreen, China 2:^5 

FiG-MABXGoXD. (See Mesembryanthemum, page 222.) 

FiG-TB£E. (See Ficus, page 255.) 

Flax. (See Linum, page 134.) 

Flowxe-dk-luce. (See Iris, p. 64.) 

Flowebxhg- Febm. (See Osmunda, page 222.) 

Flowebiko Rush. (See Butomus, page 159.) 

FoBGET-ME-KOT. (See Myosotis palustris, page 138.) 

Foxglove. (See Digitalis, page 54.) 

Framciscea. — Natural order Snrophulariacese 255 

F. hydrangaeformis. — Stove shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers blue all summer, Brazil 235 

F. latifolia. — Stove shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers blue in April, Brazil 255 

F. uniflora. — Stove shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers blue all the year, BrazQ '2 55 

F. villosa. — Stuvc shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers blue all summer, Brazil 255 

Frakcoa. — Natural order Francoaceae 255 

F. appendiculata. — Frame perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers rose and purple in May, Chili 256 

P. ramosa. — Frame perennial, 24 ft. high, flowers white in July, Chili 256 

F. sonchifolia.— Frame perennial, 2^ ft. high, flowers rose and pink in July, Chili 256 

Fraztnella. (See Dictamnus, page 253.) 

Frekcr Marigold. (See Tagetes patula, page 123.) 

FRiTiLLABiA—Fritillary.— Natural order Liliaceae 29, 201 

F. alba.— Hardy bulb, | rt. high, flowers white in May, North America 2.) 

F. imperialis.— Hardy bulb, 4 ft. high, flowers yellow or red in April, Persia 29, 201 

F. Meleagris.— Hardy bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers purple checquered in April, England, 29,201 

F. minor. — Hardy bulb. 1 ft. high, flowers dark purple in April, Altai 202 

F. nervosa.— Hardy bulb, 1^ ft. high, flowers dark purple in May, Caucasus 202 

F. persica. — Hardy bulb, 2 ft. high, flowers brown purple in May, Persia 201 

F. preecox.— Hardy bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers white in April, Europe 29, 201 

F. ruthenica.-— Hardy bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers purple in May, Caucasas 29 

Fritillart. (See Fritillaria, pages 29, 202.) 

Fuchsia. — Natural order Onagraceae 115 

F. coccinea.— Greenhoude shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers scarlet and purple in May, Chili... 1 16 
F.corymbiflora. — Greenhouse shrub, 8 ft high, flowers crimson purple in June, Peru ... IIU 
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Fuchsia fulgens. — Greenhouse shrub, 4 ft. high, fl. tcariet in Haj, Mexico Page IIS 

F. microphylla.— Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. hijih, flowers rose-pink in June, Mexico ^. 116 
F. serratifolia. — Greenhouse shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers pink and scarlet in July, Brazil 116 

F. spectabilis. — Greenhouse shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers rose-crimson in July, Peru ; lif^ 

F. virgata. — Greenhouse shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers scarlet and purple in May, Miexico 116 

FuMARiA. (See Dielytra, page 200.) 

FuNKiA. — Natural order Liliacese •« ^.^ lOS 

F. albo-marglnata.— Hardy perennial, 1^ ft. high, flowers lilac in July, Japan. 

F. ovata. — Hardy perennial, 1^ ft. high, flowers blue in June, Japan 10^ 

F. Sieboldiana.— Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers lilac in June, Japan IM 

F. sub-cordata.— Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers white in August, Japan lOS 

FuBZE. (See Ulex, page 151.) 

Ga6£A. — Natural order Lillaces 256 

G. glauca. — Hardy bulb. ^ ft. high, flowers yellow in March, Switzerland ^.... 25fi 

6. lutea. — Hardy bulb, ^ ft. high, flowers yellow in May, England 2'"^ 

G. minima. — Hardy bulb, ^ ft. high, flowers yellow in May, Sweden 256 

Gaillardia. — Natural order Compositse M 

G. arlstata. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, North America 36 

G. picta. — Half-hardy annual, 1| ft. high, flowers yellow and red in July, Louisiana... 36 

Galanthus — Snowdrop. — Natural order Amaryllidaces S6 

G. nivalis. — Hardy bulb, i ft. high, flowers white in February, England S6 

G. plicata. — Hardy bulb, f ft. high, flowers white in February, Crimea S6 

Gardenia. — Natural order Cinchonaceae 36 

G. florida. — Stove shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers white in July, China 3S 

G. radicans. — Stove shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers white in June, Ctiina 38 

Gardoquia. — Natural order Lablatas SS 

G. betonicoides. — Frame perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers purple in June, Mexico *8 

G. discolor. — Stove sub- shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers purple in June, Chili ?8 

G. Gilliesii. — Frame sub-shrub, 1 ft. high, flowers lilac in June, Chili 38 

G. Hookeril. — Greenhouse sub-shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers vermilion in June, Carolina . i^ 

Garrta. — Natural order Garryacese 3S 

G. elliptica. — Hardy shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers greenish in Octol)er, California ^ 

Gasteria. — Tongue Aloe.— Natural order Liliacese 39 

G. nigricans. — Greenhouse succulent peren. 2 ft. high, flowers red in July, Cape. 
G. verrucosa. — Greenhouse succulent peren. 2 ft. high, flowers red in May, Cape. 

Gastrolobium. — Natural order Leguminosse § Papilionaceae ^ 23* 

G. retusum.— Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers orange in March, New Holland ... 235 
G. splnosum.— Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, fluwers yellow in May, Swan River ...... 2.^ 

Gazakia. — Natural order Com positfiB 166 

G. pavonia. — Greenhouse perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers orange and black in June. Cape lf6 
G. rigens. — Greenhouse perennial. 1 ft. high, flowers orange and black in June, Cape I6ti 
G. uniflora.— Greenhouse perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers pale yellow in June, Cape 1C6 

Gentiaka — Gentian. — Natural order Gentianacex £4 

G. araulis.— Hardy perennial, i ft. high, flowers blue in April, Wales 24 

G. algida.— Hardy perennial, j^ ft. high, flowers white in June, Siberia 24 

G. asclepiadea. — Hardy perennial, 1 h. high, flowers blue or white in July, Austria... 24 

G. Catesbsei. — Hardy perennial, lA ft. high, flowers blue in June, N. America 14 

G. cruciata. — Hardy perennial. 1 n. high, flowers blue in June, Austria 74 

G. frigida.— Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers white in July, Carpathian Mountains 24 

G. glacialis. — Hardy biennial, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in August, N. Europe 24 

G. Pneumnnanthe.— Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in August, England .... 24 

G. saponaria. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers blue or white in Aug. N. America If 

G. septemflda. — Hardy perennial, } ft. high, flowers blue in June, Persia 24 

G. vtrna.— Hardy perennial, \ ft. higb, flowers blue in April, England 2| 
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GsRAHiUM— CraneVbill — Natttral order Germnlaeec Page 87 

6 ibericum. — Hardy perennial, 14 ft. high» flowers blue in July, Levant 88 

G. pratense. — Hardy perennial, 1* ft. high, flowers blue or white in May. England ... 88 

G. sangnineom. — ^Hardy perennial, | ft. high, flowers red in July, England 88 

O. striatum.— Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers striped in July, Italy 88 

Geske&a. — Natural order Gesneracen „ 80 

G. bulbosa.— Stove jMrennial, 2 ft. hfgh, flowers scarlet in May, Brasil 81 

G. elliptica lutea. — Stove perennial. 2 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, BrazH 81 

G. elongata. — Stove perennial, 2^ ft. high, flowers scarlet in October, 8. America 81 

6. hondensis. — Stove perennial, 2^ ft. high, flowers red and yellow in May, Brasil ... 81 

G. zebrina. — Stove perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers scarlet and yellow in October, Brazil 81 

GEtric — Avens. — Natural order Rosaces 154 

G. coccineum. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers scarlet in July, Chill 154 

GiLiA. — Natural order Polemonlaces 79 

G. achillesfolia. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers purple-blue in June, California ... 79 
G. tricolor. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, fl. lilac, yellow, and black in June, California 79 
G. tricolor albiflora. — H. ann. 1 ft. high, fl. white, yellow, and black in June, Gardens 79 

GtADioLva—Comflag.— Natural order Iridaces '... 101 

G. blandus. — Frame bulb, 1^ ft. high, flowers flesh-colour in June, Cape 103 

G. byzantinus. — Hardy bulb, 2 ft. high, flowers red-purple in June, Turkey 103 

G. cardinalis. — Frame bulb, 2 ft. high, flowers scarlet and whire in July, Cape 103 

G. insignis. — Frame bulb, 3 ft. high, flowers scarlet in June, Gardens 103 

G. natalensis. — Frame bulb, 4 ft. high, fl. scarlet and yellow mottled in Aug. Natal 103 
G. ramosus.— Frame bulb, 4 ft. high, flowers pink In June, Gardens 103 

Globe Amabahth. (See Gomphrena, page 154.) 

GLOBB-rLowER. (Sco Trollius, page 196.) 

Glort-fea. (See Clianthus, page 242.) 

Gloxikia.— Nafural order Gesneracese 79 

G. pallidiflora. — Stove perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers lilac in September, St. Martha ... 60 

G. rubra. — Stove perennial, ^ft. high, flowers rose-crimson in July, Peru 80 

G. speciosa. — Stove perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers purple in July, S. America 80 

G. speciosa Carton!. — Stove perennial. }ft. high, flowers pink in June, Gardens 80 

G. speciosa Fyfiana. — Stove perennial, |ft. high, fl. white and purp. in Aug. Gardens 80 

GiriDiA. — Natural order Thjrmelacese 256 

G. plnifolia. — Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. hiph, flowers white in May, Cape 256 

G. simplex. — Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, Cape 256 

GoDETiA. — Natural order Onagraces 156 

G. Lindleyana.— H. annual, 1^ ft. high, fl. pale-rose and crimson in June, N. America 156 
G. Romanzovii. — Hardyannual, 1 ft. high, flowers bluish-purple in June, N. America 156 

G. rubicnnda. — Hardy annual, 2 ft. high, flowers rosy- lilacin Jftne, California 156 

G. tenuifolia. — Hardy annual, | ft. high, flowers pinkish in June, Chili 156 

G. viminea. — Hardy annual, 2| ft. high, flowers purple in June, California 156 

G. vinosa.— Hardy annual, 1^ ft. high, flowers blush in June, California 156 

Goi.i>EN-Fi.owEB. (See Chrysanthemum, page 194.) 
GoLDEK-ROD. (See Solidago, page 170.) 

GoMPHOLOBiuM. — Natural order Leguminosas § Papilionaces 204 

G. barbigerum.— Greenhouse shrub, 5 ft. high, flowers yellow in May. New Holland... 205 
G. hirsutum. — Greenhouse shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, New Holland ... 205 
G. polymorphum. — Greenhouse climb, sh. 8 ft. high, fl. crimson in June, N. Holland 205 
G. splendens. — Greenhouse shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, New Holland ... 205 
G. venustum. — Greenhouse shrub, 5 ft. high, flowers purplish in May, New Holland 205 

GoMPHREKA — Globe Amaranth. — Natural order Amaranthacese 153 

G. globosa. — Stove annual, I^ ft. high, flowers purple or white in July, India 153 

G. pulchella.— Stove annual, 1^ ft. high, flowers rose-red in July, Monte Video 154 

GoKOSTEMox. (See Stapelia, page 172.) 

GooDTEBA. — Natural order Orchidaceae 215 

6. discolor. — Stove perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers white in October, S. America 215 
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Grats Htacihth. (See Muscari, page 261). 
Greek Vilsrian. (See Polemonium, page 153.) 

Grevillea. — Natural order Proteacese Page 204 

O. acanthifolia. — Greenhouse shrub, 5 fi. high, flow, green in May, New South Wales 204 

G. robusra. — Greenhouse shrub, 20 ft. high, flowers orange in June, MoretonBay 204 

G. rosmarinifolia. — Greenhouse shrub, 5 tt. high, flowers red in May, New South Wales 204 
G. sulphurea. — Gr. shrub, 5 ft. high, fl. sulphur-coloured in May, New South Wales 204 

Groundsel. (See Senecio, page 11.) 

Griffinia —Natural order Amaryllldacese „. HA 

G. hyacintbina. — Stove bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in June, S. America 23C 

GuELBRES Rose. (See Viburnum, page 28.) 
Guernsey Lilt. (See Nerine samiensis, page 262.) 
Gum-tree. (See Eucalyptus, page 254.) 

GuzHAKxiA. — Natural order Bromeliaceae 2U 

G. tricolor. — Stove peren. 1 ft. high, flowers green, red, and white in Jane, S. America 2'S 

Gypsophila.— Natural order Caryophyllaceae 2:6 

G. acutifolia.— Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers white in July, Siberia ~ i^ 

G. collina. — Hardy perennial, 1^ ft. high, flowers pink in July, Odessa 2^i 

G. graminea. — Hardy perennial, | ft. high, flowers red in July, Morea 2<^<> 

G. latifolia.— Hardy perennial, — ft. liigh, flowers white in June, Siberia 2i. 

G. repens.— Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers white in July. Siberia 2i6 

G, tenuifolia. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers rose in July, Caucasus ~... 216 

Habrothahnus.— Natural order Solanaceae ~... 203 

H. elegans.— Greenhouse shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers rose-red all the year, Mexico ?03 

H. fasciculatus.— Greenhouse shrub, 10 ft. higli, floviers scarlet in December, Mexico 20J 

H^MADicTYOM (See Echites, page 212.) 

H. suberecta.— Stove climbing shrnb, 10 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, Jamaica 21S 

Haroenbergia. — Natural order Leguminosse § Papilionacese 115 

H. Comptoniana. — Greenhouse climb, sh. 12 ft. high, fl. blue pur. in May. N. Holland 115 
H. longi-racemosa. — Greenh. climb, sh. 10 ft. high, fl. pink in May, New South Wales 115 
H. monophy 11a.— Greenh. climb, sh. 10 ft. high, fl. purple in Mav, New South Wales 113 
H. ovata.— Greenhouse climbing shrub, 10 ft. high, fl. purple in May, New Holland... lU 

Haworthia. (See Aloe, page 128.) 

H. atrovirens. — Greenhouse succulent peren. 1 ft. high, flowers whitish in May, Cape. 
H. translucens. — Greenhouse succulent peren. 1 ft. high, flow, whitish in May, Cape. 

Hawthorn. (See Crataegus, page 49.) 

Heath. (See Erica, pagft 78.) 

Hedgehog Cactus. (See Echinocactus, page 186.) 

Hedge Mustard. (See Erysimum, page 85.) 

Hedychium.— Natural order Scitaminaceae KS 

H . angustifolium. -Stove perennial, 5 ft. high, flowers scarlet in June, East Indies... 1*3 

H. coronarium.— Stove perennial, 5 ft. high, flowers yellow in June, East Indies \2i 

H.Gardnerianum.— Stove perennial, 7 ft. high, flowers yellow in June, East Indies... Vli 

Helianthehum — Sun Rose. — Natural order Cistacese 99 

H. apenninum.— Hardy trailing shrub, 1^ ft. high, flowers white in June, Italy 99 

H. hyssopifolium.— Hardy trailing shrub, i ft. high, flowers yellow in June, Italy ... s** 

H. macranthum.— Hardy trailing shrub, 1 ft. high, flowers cream in June, Gardens... 99 

H. rhodanthum.— Hardy trailing shrub, ^ ft. high, flowers rose in May, Spain ?•) 

H. tauricum.^Har^ly trailing shrub, | ft. high, flowers pale yellow in May, Tauria ... !•? 

H. venustum.—Hardy trailing shrub, ^ ft. high, flowers crimson In June, S. Europe.. W 

HsLiANTHus — Sunflower. — Natural order Composite lid 

H. annuus.— Hardy annual, 6 ft. high, flowers yellow in June, South America IW 

H. annuus indicus.— Hardy annual, S ft. high, flowers yellow in June, Egypt. 

H. multiflorus.— Hardy perennial, 5 ft. high, flowers yellow in Angiut, N. America.^ 110 
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Helichhtsum.— Natural order Compositse Page 89 

H. arenarium. — Hardy perennial, | ft. high, flowers yellow in July, Europe 89 

H. hracteatum. — Hardy annual, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, New Holland 89 

H. fulgidum. — Greenhouse shrub, 2j| ft. high, flowers yellow in July, Cape 89 

H. grandiflorum. — Greenhouse shrub, 2j^ ft. high, flowers white in July, Cape 89 

H. macranthum. — Hardy ann. 2 ft. high, flowers white tipt rose in July, New Holland 89 

Heliophila. — Natural order Crucifera) 153 

H. arabirides. — Hardy annuid, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in June, Cape I5S 

H. trifida. — Hardy annual, 1 ft high, flowers blue in June, Cape 15S 

HsLioTaopiuM— Heliotrope or Turnsole.— Natural order Ehretiacess 145 

H. peruvianum.— Greenhouse shrub, Ij^ ft. high, flowers lilac in July, Peru 145 

Hellsbokx. (See Helleborus, page 257.) 

HsLLEBoaus — Hellebore. — Natural order Ranunculacess » 257 

H. atrorubens. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers purple in March, Hungary 257 

H. fcetidus. — Hardy perennial, l|ft. high, flowers green in Fel^ruary, England 257 

H.niger. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers white in January, Austria 257 

H. olympicas. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers greenish in February, India 257 

H. purpurasceas. — Hardy perennial, 1| ft. high, flowers purplish in March, Hungary 257 

Hemeeocallis— Day-lily.— Natural order Liliacese 257 

R. flava.— Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow in June, Siberia 257 

H. fulva. — Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers copper-colour in June, Levant 257 

Hemp. (See Cannabis, page 247.) 

Hekfreta. — Natural order Acanthacese 235 

H. scandens. — Stove evergr. climber, 8 ft. high, flowers white in March, Sierra Leone 235 

Hepatica. — Natural order Ranunculacea) 10 

H. triloba.— Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers blue in February, Europe. 

Hermankxa. — Natural order Byttneriaeea 208 

H. althsifolia.— GreenhouRe shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, Cape 208 

H. flammea. — Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers orange all year, Cape 208 

Hesperaktha. — Natural order Iridacese «- 257 

H. angusta. — Frame bulb, i ft. high, flowers white in April, Cape 257 

H> gramlnifolia. — Frame bulb, | ft. high, flowers white and brown in August, Cape... 257 
H. pilosa.- Frame bulb, jt ft. high, flowers white and brown in April, Cape 257 

Hespekis— Rocket.— Natural order Cruciferae 257 

H. matronalia.— Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers white or purple in May, England 257 

HiBBERTiA.— Natural order Dilleniaceae 258 

H. corifolia. — Greenhouse shrub, 1 ft. high, flowers yellow in June, New Holland 258 

H. Cunninghami. — Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow in June, New Holland 258 
H* grossularise folia.— Greenh. climb, shrub, 2 ft. high, fl. yell, in March, N. Holland 258 
H- perfoliata. — Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. h'gh, flowers yellow in May, New Holland ... 258 
H. volubilia.—Greenho. climb, shrub, 4 ft. high, flow, yellow in March, New Holland 258 

Hibiscus. — Natural order MalvacesB 82 

H. africanus. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers cream and black in June, Africa 82 

H. incanus. — Half-hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers yellow in September, Carolina 82 

H. Manihot.— Greenh. shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers sulphur and black in Sept. E. Indies 82 

H. Moscheutos. — Hardy peren. 2 ft. high, flowers white and pink in Aug. N. America k2 

«• palustris.— Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers pink in July, North America 82 

H. rosa-sinensis.— Stove-shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers deep crimson in J uly, East Indies 82 

H. roseus.- Hardy perennial, 4 fl. high, flowers pink in July, France 82 

H- syriacus.— Hardy shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers white or purple spotted in Aug. Syria.. 82 

H. virginicus.— Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, Virginia 82 

HippEASTEUM. — Natural order Amaryllidaces 119 

H. aulicum.— Stove bulb, li ft. high, flowers scarlet and green in July, Brazil 119 

{}• cqtiestris.— Stove bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers scarlet in August, West Indies 119 

g- reginura.— Stove bulb, 2 ft. high, flowers scarlet in May, South America 119 

«• rutilum.— Stove bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers scarlet in May, Braail 120 
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HiPPEASTRUH styloKum. — St. bulbt 1 ft. high, fl. red in March, Maranhao P«^ 116 

H. vittatum.— Stove bulb, 2 ft. high, flowers white striped red in April, South America 120 

HoLBOLLiA. — Natural order Lardisabalaces 236 

H. latifolia. — Greenhouse climbing shrub, 15 feet high, flowers green in March, Nepal 235 

HoLLT. (See Ilex, page 112.) 

Hollyhock. (See Althsa, page 121.) 

HoLooYMNE. — Natural order Compositse 18! 

H. glabrata.— Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers yellow in June, California 182 

HoKSYSucKLx. (See Lonicera, page 106.) 

HoT£iA. — Natural order Rosaces 241 

H. barbata. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers white in May, Japan ^... 241 

Houss-LEEK. (See Sempervivum, page 181.) 

HousTONiA. — Natural order Cinchonaces 2SS 

H. ccerulea. — Hardy perennial, | ft. high, flowers bluish-lilac in May, North America. 2S) 
H. serpyllifolia. — Hardy perennial. ^ ft. high, flowers white in May, North America. ilS 

HovsA.— Natural order Leguminosse § Papillonaceae 66 

H. Crlsii. — Greenhouse shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers blue in April, New Holland 67 

H. ilicifolia. — Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers purple-blue in April, New Holland 67 

H. pungens.— Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers blue in April, New Holland 67 

H. splendens. — Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers blue in May, New Holland 67 

HoYA. — Natural order Asclepiadacese 205 

H. bella. — Stove shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers white and purple in July, East Indies . SO*^ 

H. carnosa. — Stove climbing shrub, 12 ft. high, flowers white and roae in July, China 2M 

HuERNiA, (See Stapelia, page 172.) 

HuGELiA.— Natural order Polemoniaceae 217,261 

H. densiflora.— Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in June, California 217, 361 

H. elongata.— Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in June, California 217, 261 

H. lanata. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in June, California 317 

HuMEA.— Natural order Compositae 12S 

H. elegans.— Greenhouse bien. 8 ft. high, flowers reddish-brown in June, N. S. Wales 126 

HuNNBMANTA. — Natural order. Papaveraceee ?5S 

H. famHrisefolia. — Frame perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, Mexico 25S 

Hyacinth. (See Hyacinthus, page 58.) 

Hyacikthus— Hyacinth. — Natural order Liliaceae 57 

H. amethy^tinus. — Hardy bulb, | ft. high, flowers bright blue in April, South Europe 5S 
H. orientalis, varieties. — Hardy bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers various in April, Levant i^ 

Hydrangea. — Natural order Saxifragaceae 8S 

H. Hortensia. — Half-hardy shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers pinlc in July, China SS 

H. japonica.— Half-hardy shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers white and blue in July, Japan...... b$ 

Hymenocallis. (See Pancratium, page 175.) 

H. amcena. — Stove bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers white in May, Guiana ITff 

H. fragrans. — Stove bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers white in May, West Indies 17^ 

H. speciosa. — Stove bulb, 1^ ft. high, flowers white in May, West Indies 176 

Hyperichm— St. John's Wort.— Natural order Hypericacese 2S1 

H. segyptiacura.— Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow in June, Kgypt 231 

H. balearicum.— Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, Majorca ?3l 

H. calycinum.— Hardy shrub, 1 ft. high, flowers large >ellow in June, Ireland 231 

H. Coris.— Frame shrub. 1 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, Levant 231 

H. pulchrum.— Hardy perennial, 1^ ft. high, flowers yellow in July, England ......... 231 

iBERis— Candytuft.— Natural order Cruciferae .., 57 

I. coronaria.— Hardy annual, li ft. high, flowers white in June, Gardens 57 

I. gibraltarica.— Frame sub-shrub, 1 ft. high, flowers whitish in May, Gibraltar......... 57 
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Ibxkis odorata. — Hardy annnal, 1 ft. high, flowers white in June, Crete Page ilt 

I. sempsrvirena. — Hardj sub-shrub, } ft. high, flowers white in April, Candia. 

1. Tenoreana. — Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers pale purple in Juue, Naples. 

I. umbellata. — ^Hardy annual, 1 ft. higb, fl. purple, ruse, or white in June, S. Europe 57 

Ilex— HoUy. — Natural order Aquifoliacese IIS 

I. Aquifolium. — Hardy shrub, 15 ft. high, foliage of the varieties very various 112 

Impatiems — Touch-me-not. — Natural order Balsaminaeese 112, 133 

I. glanduligera. — Half-hardy annual, 4 ft. high, fl. purple in July, Northern India 112, 133 
I. Noli-tangere. — Half-hardy annual, 3 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, England 133 

Ikdian AZAI.BA. (See Aaalea, page 59.) 

IxDiAir Fio Cactus. (Sec Opuntia, page 187.) 

Indiav Pzmk. (See Dianthus cbinensis, page 77.) 

Indian Shot. (See Canna, page 161.) 

Ihdxgo. (See Indigofera, page 189.) 

iNDiGors&A — Indigo. — Natural order Leguminosa § Papilionacese 189 

I. australis. — Greenhouse shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers pink in May, Australia 189 

I. decora. — Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers flesh-colour in June, China 189 

locH&oMA. — Natural order Colanaces 203 

I- tubulosa.— Greenhouse shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers violet-purple in October, Mexico 208 

loMopsiDiuM. — Natural order Crucifern 285 

I. acaule. — Haidy annual, | ft. high, flowers lilac in June, Portugal 236 

IpoMaA. — ^Natural order Convolvulacese 178 

I. ficifolia. — Stove climbing perennial, 15 ft. high, flowers rosy- lilac in July ? 179 

I. Horsfalliee. — Stove climbing shrub, 15 ft. high, fl. crimson in January, Africa 179, 228 
I. Michauxii. — Greenhouse climbing perennial, 15 ft. higb, fl. white in Aug. Georgia. 179 
I. platensis. — Stove climbing perennial, 10 ft. high, fl. violet in July, South America. 179 
1. Pursbii. — Greenhouse climbing perennial, 15 ft. high, fl. purple in Aug. S. America 179 

Ipouopsis. — Natural order Polemoniaceae 113 

I. elegans.— Half-hardy biennial, 3 ft. high, flowers scarlet in July, Carolina 113 

I. picta.— Half-hardy bien. 3 ft. high, fl. scarlet blotched white in July, N. W. Amer. 113 

Ib.18 — Flovfer de Luce. — Natural order Iridaces 64 

I- amoena. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers white and purple, in June ? 65 

I. cristata. — Hardy perennial, i ft. high, fl. blue and yellow in May, North America... 65 

I. florentina. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers white in May, South Europe 65 

I. pumila. — Hardy perennial, \ it. high, fl. purple, yfllow, or white in May, Austria.. 65 

I. sambucina. — Hardy perennial, 2^ ft. high, fl. purple and while in June, S. Europe. 65 

I. BUbbiflora. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in May, Portugal 65 

!• Xiphioides. — Hardy bulb, 1^ ft. high, flowers various in June, Spain 64 

I- Xiphium. — Hardy bulb, Ij^ It. high, flowers various in June, Spain 64 

IsMSNs. (See Pancratium, page 175.) 

I- Amancaes. — Stove bulb, 1| ft. high, flowers yellow in June, Peru 176 

!• calathina. — Stove bulb, 2 It. high, flowers white in June, Brazil 176 

IsoTOMA. — Natural order Lobeliacex 117 

I. axillaris.— Greenhouse perennial, 1 ft. high, fl. greyish-blue in July, N. S. Wales... 117 

IxiA.— Natural order Tridacese 83 

I. amoena. — Frame bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers red in April, Cape 84 

J. conica. — Frame bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers orange in April, Cape 84 

I- fiexuosa. — Frame bulb, 1| ft. high, flowers pink in April, Cape 84 

I. nionadelpha.— Frame bulb, \ ft. hi^jh, flowers blue in April, Cape 84 

I. scillaris.— -Frame bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers variegated in February, Cape 84 

I. viridiflora.— Frame bulb, IJ ft. high, flowers green and black in May, Cape 84 

IxiOLiRioK. — Natural order A maryllidacese 236 

I- montanum.— Hardy bulb, l^ft. high, flovrers blue in June, Persia 236 

IxoRA.—Natural order Cinchonaces 101 

I- alba.-— Stove shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers white in June, East Indies « lOF 
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IxoBA coccinea.— Stove shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers scarlet in June, China Page 101 

I. crocata.— Stove shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers orange-red, in June, East Indies 101 

I. javanica.— Stove shrub, 4 ft. high, fluwers orange-red in June, Java 101 

Jabokosa. — Natural order Solanacese 211 

J. integrifolia.— Half-hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers white In July, Buenos Ayres 211 

Japan Allspice. (See Chimonanthus, page 132.) 

Jasions— Sheep's Srabious. — Natural order Campannlacese 258 

J. montana. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers pale blue in June, England 23S 

J. perennis. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in June, France 2^ 

Jasmins. (See Jasminum, page 50.) 

Jasminum — Jasmine. — Natural order Jasminaces St 

J. azoricum. — Greenhouse climbing shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers white in July, Azores. 51 

J. nudiflorum. — Hardy shrub, 10 ft high, flowers yellow in March, China 51 

J. odoratissimum. — Greenhouse shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers yellow in June, Madeira .... 51 

J. ofllcinale. — Hardy climbing shrub, 12 ft. high, flowers white in July, India SI 

J. S^mbac. — Stove shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers white all the year, East Indies 51 

J. Wallichianum. — Half-hardy shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers yellow iu June, Nep^ ...... 51 

JoNQUir.. (See Narcissus, page 28.) 

JuoAS Tree. (See Cercis, page 54.) 

JuMiPEKus — Juniper. — Natural order Coniferse 113 

J. excelsa.— Hardy low tree, 20 ft. high, flowers green in May, Siberia lis 

J. recurva. — Hardy shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers green in May, Nepal in 

J. virginiana.— Hardy low tree, 20 ft. high, flowers green in May, North America. lU 

JusTiciA. — Natural order Acanthacese 22* 

J. nodosa. — Stove sub-shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers pink in August, Brazil 221 

Kalancboe.— Natural order Crassulaces 2*^ 

K. crenata. — Greenhouse succulent shrub, 1^ ft. high, fl. yellow in Aug. Sierre Leone 235 

Kalmia.— Natural order Ericaceae 52 

K. angustirolia.— Hardy shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers red in May, North America 53 

K. glauca.— Hardy shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers red in May, North America 5*. 

K. latifolia.— Hardy shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers pink in May, North America 5i 

Kalosanthes. — Natural order Crassulaceae IK 

K. coccinea. — Greenhouse succulent shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers scarlet in June, Cape.. 11^ 
K. jasminea. — Greenhouse succulent shrub, 1 ft. high, fluwers white in May, Cape .... 11^ 
K. versicolor. — Greenh. succulent shrub, 2 ft. high, fl. red and white in June, Cape ..11'^ 

Kaulfossia. — Natural order Compositse 1^3 

K. amelloides. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in June, Cape ISi 

Kennedya. — Natural order Leguminoss § Papilionaceae IH 

K. Marryattse. — Greenhouse climbing shrub, 4 ft. high, fl. scarlet in March, Australia 1 1 ^ 
K. nigricans. — Greenh. climb, sh. 6 ft. high, fl. very dark brown pur. Apr. N. Holland 115 
K. ruuicunda.— Greenh. climbing shrub 10 ft. high, fl. dull red in May, N. S. Wales.. 115 

Kennedya. (See Hardenbergia, page 115. — Zichya, page 115.) 

Keeria. — Natural order Rosacea Sj9 

K. Japonica. — Half-hardy shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, Japan 259 

Kidney Bean. (See Phaseolus, page 223.) 

KcELREUTERiA. — Natunil order Sapindacese. IIS 

K. paniculata. — Hardy tree, 12 ft. high, flowers yellow in August, China 118 

KoNioA-^Natural order Cruciferse IIS 

K. maritima.— Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers white in May, England 11$ 
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Labuhxux. (SeeCjrtisuB, page56.) 

Lachbhalia. — Natural order LUiacen Page 199 

L. luteola. — GreenhouM bulb, 1 ft. high, ilowers yellow in April, Cape 199 

L. pendula. — Greenhouse bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers yellow and red In April, Cape 199 

L. tricolor. — Greenhouse bulb, I ft. high, flowers yellow and red, in April, Cape ..• 199 

Ladt Ferk. (See Athyrlum, page 41.) 

Lady's Slxppek. (See Cypripedium, page 233.) 

Lantaka. — Natural order Verbenaces 229 

L. aculeata — Stove shriib, 5 ft. high, flowers orange changeable in May, West Indies.. 229 

L. crocea. — Stove shrub, 5 ft. high, flowers orange in June, Jamaica 229 

L. mutabilis. — Stove shrub, 5 ft. high, flowers yellow and rose in May, East Indies ... 229 
L. Sellowiana. — Cool stove shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers purple all summer, Monte Video 229 

Larkspvb,. (See Delphinium, page 183.) 

Lasthknia. — Natural order Composite 182 

L. glaberrima. — Hardy annual, 1 ft high, flowers yellow in June, California 182 

Lastrba. — Natural order Polypodiacese „ 190 

L. dilatata. — Hardy fern, 3 ft. high, fruit ripe in July, England 190 

L. Filix-mas. — Hardy fern, 3 ft. high, fruit ripe in JuJy, England 190 

LATHTRva. — Natural order Leguminosae, $ Paplllonaceae 51 

L. lattfoliua. — Hardy perennial, 5 ft. high, flowers pink in July, England 51 

L. odoratos. — Hardy annual, 4 ft. high, flowers various in July, Sicily 51 

L AuaxrsTiHua. (See Viburnum, page 29. ) 

LEAD-WOB.T. (See Plumbago, page 23.) 

Ledum. (See Ammyrsine, page 91.) 

Lsr AVTHUs. (See Lisianthus, page 201.) 

LsMoir. (See Citruff, page 227.) 

Leonctis — Lion's-ear. — Natural order Labiatte 259 

L. Leonurus.— Greenhouse sub-shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers deep orange in Oct. Cape ... 259 

Leopard's-bake. (See Doronieum, page I860 

Leptospermum — South Sea Myrtle. — Natural order itfyrtacese 259 

L. grandiflorum. — Greenhouse shrub, 4 ft. high, flowersi white in June, New S. Wales. 259 
L. lanigerum. — Greenhouse shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers white in June, New South Wales 259 

Lescheniultia. — Natural order Goodeniaceae 68 

L. arcuata. — Greenhouse shrub, 1 J ft. high, flowers yellow and red in July, N. Holland 69 

L. biloba. — Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers b!ue in June, New Holland 69 

L. formosa. — Greenhouse shrub, 1 ft. high, fl. deep orange scarlet in June, N. Holland 69 

L. oblata. — Greenhouse shrub, 1 ft. high, flowers orange scarlet in June, New Holland 69 

L. splendens. — Greenhouse shrub, 1| ft. high, fl. bright scarlet in June. New Holland 69 

Leptosiphok. — Natural order Polemoniacese 82 

L. androsaceus. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowerslilac or white in June, California .. 83 

L. densiflorus.— Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers rosy lilac or white in June, California 83 

L. prrandiflorus. — Hardy annual, 1^ ft. high, flowers blue and gold in July, California 83 

L. luteus. — Hardy annual, 1^ ft. high, flowers deep yellow in July, California 83 

L. pallidus. — Hardy annual, I^ ft. high, flowers psde yellow in July, California 83 

L. parvifloruSj^Hardy annual, Ijft. high, flowers yellow in July, California 83 

Leucojtjm— Snow-flake. — Natural order AmaryllidacesB 184 

L. SBStivum. — Hardy bulb, IJ ft. high, flowers white in April, England 184 

L. vemum. — Hardy bulb, $ ft. high, flowers white in March, Germany 184 

LiATRis. — Natural order Coroposltae 224 

L. clegans.— Hardy perennial, 4 ft. high, flowers purple in September, North America 224 
L. spicata. — Hardy perennial, 5 ft. high, flowers purple in Atigust, North America ... 224 
L. squarrusa. — Hardy perennial, 3 fit. high, flowers purple in July, North Ameiica ... 224 



ntDBX. 

LiBE&TfA. — Natural order Iridaceae ^ Paige 260 

L. formosa.— Frame perennial, Uft. high, flowers white in May, Chiloe 260 

L. grandiflora. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers white in April, New ZeaUand 2'0 

L. paniculata. — Frame perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers wiiite in May, New South Wales 200 
L. pulcbelia. — Frame perennial, Ijt ft. high, flowers white in May, New South Wales.. 260 

LiEBioiA. — Natural order Gesneraoeae 237 

L. speciosa.— Stove sub-shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers white and purple in August, Jara... 231 

Lilac. (See Syringa, page 26.) 

LiLiUM — Lily. — Natural order Liliacese €2 

L. bulbiferum. — Hardy bulb, 2 ft. high, flowers orange in June, Italjr 63 

L. candidum — Hardy bulb, 3 ft. high, flowers white in June, Levant 6i 

L. chalcedonicum. — Hardy bulb, 3 ft. high, flowers scarlet in July, Levant 6S 

L. Martagon. — Hardy bulb. 3 ft. high, flowers purple or white in July, Germany 63 

L. specioiium, varieties. — Hardy bulb, 3 ft. high, flowers various in Augua.t. Japan ... f3 
L. tigrinum. — Hardy bulb, 8 ft. high, flowers red with black spots in July, China ...... U 

Lilt. (See Lillum, page 63.) 

Lilt or the Vallet. (See Convallaria, page 49.) 

LiMMANTHES. — Natural order Tropeeolaceae 261 

L. Douglasii. — Hardy annual, $ ft. high, flowers white and yellow in June, California 261 
L. rosea.— Hardy annual, | it. high, flowers pale rose in June, California ^...... 2<>l 

LiKARiA — Toad-flax. — Natural order Scrophulariaceae ^.... 2tO 

L. alpina.— Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers blue in July, Austria 200 

L. Cymbalaria. — Hardy perennial, ^ it. high, flowers lilac in May, £ngland 2uO 

L. dalmatica. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow in June, Levant 200 

li. Pelisseriana. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers purple in June, South of Europe... 2('0 

L. pilosa.— Hardy perennial, \ ft. high, flowers lilac in June, Pyrenees 200 

L. purpurea.— Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers purple in July, South of Europe ... 20a 

L. Spartea. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers yellow in June, Spain 2uO 

L. tristis.— Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers brown in July. Spain 2iO 

L. vulgaris Feloria. — Hardy perennial, Ij^ ft. high, flowers yellow in June, England... 200 

LiNUM — Flax.— Natural order Linaeex 134 

L. angustifolium. — Hardy perennial, 1^ ft. high, flowers pale blue in July, England... 134 

L. flavum. — Frame perennial, | ft. high, flowers yellow in June, Austria 134 

L. monogy num. —Frame perennial, l][ ft. high, flowers white in July, New Zealand.. 134 

L. nervosum. — Hardy perennial, l| ft. high, flowers blue in June, Hungary 134 

L. trigynum. — Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow in March, India 134 

L. sibiricum. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in June, Austria 134 

L. usitatissimum.- Hardy annual, 1^ ft. high, flowers blue in June, England 13J 

Liom's-eak. (See Leonotis, page 259.) 

LisiANTHUs. — Natural order Gentianaceae 201 

Lz8Iakthus« (See Eustoma, page 201 .) 

Lo AS A. —Natural order Loasaceae 223 

L. lucida. — Greenhouse perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers white and red in June 223 

L. nitida. — Hardy annuid, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow and red in June, Peru 22i 

L. picta. — Ualf-hardy annual, 2 ft. high, fl. white, yellow, and red, in June, S. America 223 

Lobelia. — Natural order Lobeliacese 126 

L. ccelestls. — Frame perennial, U ft. high, flowers pale blue in May, Mexico 12* 

L. decumbens. — Frame perennial, j^ ft. high, flowers blue in August, Cape 127 

L. densiflora. — Frame perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in June, ? ^ 127 

L. Erinus. — Frame perennial, ^ft. high, flowers blue in June, China A 127 

L. fulgens. — Frame perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers vivid scarlet in June, Mexico 127 

L. gracilis. — Half-hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in June, New South Wales ... 127 
L. beterophylla.— Half-hardy perennial, l| ft. high, flowers blue in May, New Holland 127 

L. ramosa.— Half hardy perennial, U ft. high, flowers blue in May, New Holland Ml 

L. speciosa.— Frame perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers purple in June, Gardens 127 

L. splendens.— Frame perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers scarlet in June, Mexico 127 

LonnioEsiA. — Natural order Leguminoss { PapilionacesB 260 

L. oxalidifolta.— Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers blush in May, Cape 260 
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LasBLiA — Natural order Polemoniacec Page 23^ 

I., mexicana. — Greenhouse rab-thrub, 3 ft. high, flowem scarlet in August, Mexico ... 230 

Lo!riK>N Pbide. (See Saxifraga, page 56.) 

LoiTicsaA — Honeysuckle.— Natural order Caprifoliaces 100 

L. japonica. — Half-hardy climbing shrub, 20 ft. high, fl. red and yellow in July, China 107 
L. Periclyinenum. — Hardy climbing shrub, 20 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, England 107 
L. Periclymenura belgicum. — Hardy cl. sh. 20ft. high, fl. yel. and red in May, Gardens 107 
L. Periclymenum serotinum. — Hardycl. sh. 20 ft. high, fl. yel. and red in July, Gardens 107 
L. sempervirens. — Hardy cl. sh. 10 ft. high, flowers scarlet in May, North America... I(i7 

Loosx-STBJFS. (See Ljrsimaehia, page 221.) 

LopxziA. — Natural order Onagracese 1.S0 

L. coronata. — Hardy annual, 1^ ft. high, flowers rose-red in July, Mexico 150 

L. racemosa. — Hardy annual, 1^ ft. high, flowers rose-red in July, Mexico 150 

LoPHospERXiTX. — Natural order Scrophulariaceae 172 

L. erubescens.— Greenhouse climbing perennial, 12ft. high, fl. rose in June, Jalapa... 172 
L. Hendersoni.— Greenhouse climbing perennial, 12 ft. high, fl. rose in June. Gardens 173 
L. scandens. — Greenhouse climbing perennial, 6 ft. high, flowers rose in June, Mexico 173 
L. spectabilis. — Greenhouse climbing peiennial, 12 ft. high, fl. rose in June, Gardens 173 

Lotus — Bird's-foot Trefoil. — Natural order Leguminosw § Papilionacea 220 

L. comiculatus flore-pleno.— Hardy perennial, ^ ft high, fl. yellow in Jnne, Gardens 220 
L. Jacobseus. — Gr. sub-shrub, 1 ft. nigh, fl. dark-chocolate all the year. Cape Verd Isl. 220 

LoTK-i;.iX8-BLSB]>ixo. (See Amaranthus caudatus, page 140.) 

LT7Cin:.iA. — Natural order Cinchonaceae « 246 

L. gratissima. — Greenhouse shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers blush in September, Nepal 24C* 

L. Pinciana. — Greenhouse sbmb, 8 ft. high, flowers blush in May, Nepal 246 

LupiVB. (See Lupinus, page 226.) 

Lirpiwus— Lupine.— -Natural order Leguminoss § Papilionaceae 226 

L. Hartwegii. — Hardy annual, 2 ft. high, flowers blue in June, Mexico 226 

L. luteus. — Hardy annual, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow in June, South Europe 226 

L. macrophyllus.— Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers purple in May, N. America ... 226 

L. nanus. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in June, California 226 

L. pol3rphyllus. — Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers blue or white in May, Columbia 226 

Ltchk IS. — Natural order Caryophyllaces 202 

L. chalcedonica. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers scarlet in July, Russia 202 

L. coronata. — Half-hardy perennial, I^ ft. high, flowers scarlet in July, China 203 

L. fulgens.— Hardy perennial, 1^ ft. high, flowers scarlet in July, S.beria 202 

Lycium — ^Box-thorn. — Natural order Solanacea 211 

L. afrum. — Half-hardy shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers dull-violet in June, Cape 21 1 

L. europaeum. — Hardy shrub, 12 ft. high, flowers pink in May, South Europe 211 

Ltsimacbia — Loose-strife. — Natural order Frimulaceae 221 

J., ciliata.— Hardy perennial, l^ft. high, flowers yellow in July, England 221 

L. Nummularia.— Hardy perennial, J ft. high, flowers yellow in June, England 221 

L. verticillata.— Hardy perennial, li ft. high, flowers yellow in July, Crimea 221 

Lysxmema. — Natural order Epacridaceae 260 

L. pungens. — Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers white in March, New South Wales 260 
L. roseum. — Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers rose In March, New South Wales... 260 

LYTHBUM.-^Natural order Lythraceffi 159 

I., alarum. — Frame perennial, 3 ft. hi«h, flowers purple in July, North America 159 

L. Salicaria.— Hardy perennial, 4 ft. high, flowers purple in July, England 159 

L. virgatum.— Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers purple in June, Austria 159 

M ACAKTWsr Rose. (See Rosa bracteata, Index.) 

Madaria. — Natural order Compositae 2G0 

M. elegans.— Hardy annual, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow in June, California 2ui) 

3 
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Maoholia.— Natural order MagnoliacesB „ Ptge 74 

M. coDspicua. — Hardy tree, 20 ft. high, flowers white in March, China 75 

M. coDspicua Soulangeana. — Hardy shruh, 12 ft. high, fl. purplish in March, Gardens 75 

M. fuscata. — Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers brown in April, China 75 

M. glauca. — Hardy tree, 15 ft. high, flowers whitish in June, North America............ 75 

M. grandiflora.— Hardy tree, 15 ft. high, flowers white in July, Carolina 75 

M. purpurea. — Hardy shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers purple in April, Japan 75 

M. tripetala.— Hardy tree, 20 ft high, flowers white in May, North America ............ 75 

Mahsrnta — Natural order Byttneriaces 307 

M. indsa.— Greenhouse sub-shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers striped pink in July, Cape 207 

M. pinnata.— Greenhouse sub-shrub, 2 ft. high, flowm reddish in July, Cape. 307 

Mi^HOHiA. (See Berberis, page 82.) 

Maibev-haib Fbkk. (See Adiantum, page 14.) 

M-ALCOLMIA. — Natural order Cruciferae 174 

M. maritima.— Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers rosy-lilac aU summer. South Eurqpe 174 

Malope. — Natural order Malvaceae „ ^...... 147 

M. triflda. — Hardy annual, 2 ft. high, flowers crhnson in July, Barbary 147 

Mammillarxa — Nipple Cactus.*— Natural order Cactacea 1S7 

M. acanthophlegma. — Greenhouse succulent 1S7 

M. chrysacantha. — Greenhouse succulent, ^ ft. high, flowers yellow, South America... 197 

M. nivea. — Greenhouse succulent 1S7 

M. polythele. — Greenhouse succulent, ^ ft. high W 

M. pulchra. — Greenhouse succulent, ^ ft. high, flowers rose in June, Mexico U7 

M. Btellata. — Greenhouse succulent, ^ ft. high, flowers pink in May, South America... 1S7 

MAVDSVII.LA. — Natural order Apoejmacese ISO 

M. suaveolens. — Warm greenh. cl. shrub, 20 ft. high, fl. white in June, S. America... ISO 

Mamxttia. — Natural order Cinchonaceae 159 

M. bicolor. — Stove cl. shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers yellow and soarlet in February, Braail 160 
M. cordifolia. — Stove climbing shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers scarlet in July, Buenos Ayiet 160 

Mavglbsia. — Natural order Proteacese V7 

M. glabrata.— Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers white in March, Swan River ...... 237 

Mariamthus. — Natural order Pittosporacea 337 

M. coeruleo-punctatus.— Gr. cl. sh. 10 ft. high, fl. greyish-blue &blk. in May, N.HoIland 2SS 

Mabioold. (See Calendula, page 62.) 

Mabbh Mabioolb. (See Caltha, page 245.) 

Mabttmia. — Natural order Pedaliacese 221 

M. ftagrans. — Half-hardy annual, 2 ft. high, flowers purple in July, Mexico 211 

Mabvel of Pebit. (See Mlrabilis, page 99.) 

Matbxcaria. — Natural order Composite 196 

M. Chamomilla grandiflora. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, fl. white in July, Gardens... U6 

Matthiola— Stock. — Natural order Cruciferae m...................... 67 

M. annua, varieties. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, fl. various all summer, South Europe 67 

M. incana, varieties. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers various in June, Gardens... 67 

M. sirapliclcaulis, varieties. — Hardy biennial, 3 ft. high. fl. various in July, Gardens... 67 

M. tristis. — Greenhouse sub-shrub, 1^ ft. high, fl. lurid-purple in May, South Europe 68 

Mauramdta. — Natural order Scrophulariaces 130 

M. Barclayana.— Greenh. cl. perennial, 12 ft. high, flowers purple all the year, Mexieok 139 

MxADOw Rub. (See Thalictrum, page 109.) 

Meadow Saffbok. (See Colchicum, page 181.) 

Mblalxdca. — Natural order Myrtaceae .^........m. 131 

M. fulgens.— Greenhouse shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers scarlet in July, New Holland HI 

M. hypericifolia.— Greenhouse shrub, 5 ft. high, flowers scarlet in July» New HoUaad 151 
M. thymifulio.— Greeuhouse shzub, 3 ft. high, flowers purple in Ju]y» NewSoOth Walet 131 
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Melaitoma. — Natural order Mclastomaces Page 269 

M. malahathrlcum.— Stove »hmb, 6 ft high, flowers rose in August, East Indies 260 

Melittis — ^Bastard Bidm. — Natural order LabUtse 196 

M. grandiflora. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers white and red in May, England. 197 
M. melissophyllum. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers pale purple in June, England 196 

Helocactus — Melon-thistle Caetus. — Natural order Cactaeeas 187 

H. communis. — Greenhouse succulent, X ft. high, flowers red in July, West Indies ... 187 

Melok-thxstls Cactus. (See Meloeactus, page 187.) 

MsBSMBaTAKTHSMUM— Fig-marigold.— Natural order MetembryacesB 222 

M. aureum. — Greenhouse suceulent shrub, 1 ft. high, flowers orange in April, Cape... 2:22 
M. blandum. — Greenhouse suceulent shrub, 1| ft. high, flowers pink In June, Cape... 21*2 
M. eoccineum.— Greenhouse succulent shrub, 1| ft. high, flowers scarlet in May, Cape 222 

M. glaciale. — Frame annual, | ft. high, flowers white in May, Greece 222 

M. in<^udena.— Greenhouse succulent shrub, 1^ ft. high, flowers purple in June, Cape 2:'2 

M. pyropoeum. — Greenhouse annual, f ft. high, flowers rose in May, Cape 222 

M. Tubro-cinctum.— Greenhouse succulent shrub, I ft. higli, flowers rose in Aug. Cape 222 
M. spectabile.—Oreenh. succulent shrub, I ft. high, flow.erlmson-purple in May, Cape 222 

MEraosiDBAOs. — Natural order Mjrrtacess 131 

U. corifolia.-^-Greenhouse shrub, S ft. high, flowers white in July, New Holland 131 

MxxicAH Lilt. (See Hippeastrum reginum, Index.) 

MxzcBBOH. (See Daphne, page 55.) 

MiGKovsTTX. (See Reseda, page 73.) 

Milfoil. (See Achillea, page 91.) 

MiLx-vsTCH. (See Astragalus, page 244.) 

MiLKwoHT. (See Polygala, page 188.) 

Mimosa. — Natural order Leguminosae § Mimosese 135 

M. pudica. — Stove shrub, 2 ft. hiffh, flowers lilac in June, Brasil 1.15 

M. tenaitlva.— Stove shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers lilac in June, Brazil 135 

MiMULUs^-Monkey-flower.— Natural order ScrophuIariacesB 221 

M. caidinalis.— Hardy perennial, 8 ft. high, flowers scarlet in July, California 221 

M.guttatua.— Hardy peren. 1 ft. high, flowers yellow spotted in June, North America 221 

M. Harrisonii.— Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers rose in June, Gardens 221 

M. luteus. — Hardy perennial, U ft. high, flowera yellow in June, Ciiili 221 

M. McLainii.— Hardy perennial, 8 ft. high, flowers rose crimson in June, Gardens .^221 

M. roeeus. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers rose in June, California 221 

M. variegatua.— Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers white and purple in June, Chili. 221 

MiHA. — Natural order Convolvulaoeae 238 

M. lobata. — Greenh. climb, annual, 10 ft high, flow, crims. and yell, in May, Mexico 238 

MiB\BiLia— Marvel of Peru.— Natural order Nyctaginaces 99 

M. Jalapa.— Half hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers various in June, West Indies ... 101 

M, longiflora.— Half-hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers white in June, Mexico 101 

M. suaveolens.— Half-bardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers white in June, Mexico ...... M)l 

MiBBSLXA.— Natural order Leguminosae § Papilionaceee 261 

M. dDatata.— Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers purple in May, New Holland 261 

M. speciosa.— Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers purple in May, New Holland 261 

Mock Obanoe. (See Philadelphus, page 63.) 

MoNABDA.— Natural order Labiates 261 

M. didyma. — Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers scarlet in June, North America 261 

M. ftiitulosa.— Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers purple in June, North America ... 261 

MoxxBT-FLOWEB. (See MImulus, page 221.) 
MoKKSHoon. (See Aconitum, page 70.) 

MuKALTiA — ^Natural order Polygalaoeee ; 221 

M, Heiir0Briai-*-OreeuhOttse sW^b, 3 ft. high, flcWers purple in Ma>, Cttpe ..."221 
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MusA — Plantain -tree. — Natural order Musacese Page 19G 

M. chinensis.— Stove perennial, 6 ft. high, flowers purple in June, China 196 

M. coccinea. — Stove perennial, 6 ft. high, flowers scarlet in June, China 196 

M. Dacca. — Stove perennial, 8 ft. high, flowers orange and purple in June, East Indies 196 

MuscARi — Grape Hyacinth. — Natural order Liliaceae 261 

M. botryoldes.— Hardy bulb, ^ ft. high, flowers blue or white in April, Italy 2f52 

M. comosuin. — Hardy bulb, i ft. high, flowers purple in April, South Europe 26'.' 

M. racemosum.— Hardy bulb, ^ ft. high, flowers dark blue in April, Europe 2C2 

Myosotis. — Natural order Boraginaces 138 

M. azorica. — Greenhouse perennial, l^ft. high, flowers dark blue in June, Azores 138 

M. palustris.— Hardy peren. 2 ft. high, flowers blue with yellow eye in June, England 13S 

Myrtus — ^Myrtle.— Natural order Myrtaces. 

M. communis. — Frame shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers white In June, South Europe. 

Narcissus. — Natural order Amaryllldaceae ~...~ 2S 

N. Jonquilla. — Hardy bulb, | ft. high, flowers yellow in April, Spain 28 

N. Tazetta. — Hardy bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers white and yeUow in March, Spain 28 

Navarettia. — Natural order Polemoniaceae 214 

N. atractyloides. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers lilac in June, California 214 

N. squarrosa. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in June, California 214 

Nemophila. — Natural order Hydrophyllacese 81 

N. atomaria. — Hardy annual, | ft. high, flowers white speckled in May, California 82 

N. aurita. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers purple in June, California 82 

N. discoidalis. — Hardy ann. | ft. higb, fl. very dark, white margin, in June, California 82 

N. insignis. — Hardy annual, f ft. high, flowers blue and white m May, California ...... 82 

N. raaculata. — Hardy annual, J ft. high, flowers white and purple in May, California.. 81 

N. phaceloides. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in June, North America 81 

Nepenthes— Pitcher-plant. — Natural order Nepenthaces 244 

N. albo-marginata. — St. cl. per. 5 ft. high, pitchers with a band of white wool, Malacca 2iS 

N. distillatoria. — Stove climbing perennial, 10 ft. high, pitchers green, Ceylon 244 

N. Rafilesiana. — Stove cl. per. 10 ft. high, pitchers blotched with crims. Philippines 245 
N. sanguinea. — Stove climbing peren. 10 ft. high, pitchers crimson stained, Malacca.. 243 

NsRiNE. — Natural order Amaryllidaces 262 

N. corusca. — Greenhouse bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers scarlet in July, Cape 2r2 

N. pulcbella. — Greenhouse bulb, 2 ft. high, flowers pink in July, Cape 262 

N. samiensis. — Greenhouse bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers red in September, Cape 26J 

N. undulata. — Greenhouse bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers pink in September, Cape 262 

N. venusta.— Greenhouse bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers rosy scarlet in June, Cape 262 

Nerium — Oleander. — Natural order Apocynaceae lOS 

N. Oleander. — Greenhouse shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers rose in July, South Europe ... lOS 

New Holland Pitcher-plant. (See Cephalotus, page 248.) 

NicANDRA. — Natural order Solanaeess 203 

N. physaloides.— Hardy annual, S ft. high, flowers blue and white in July, Peru 203 

NicoTiANA — Tobacco.— Natural order Solanacese ....- 170 

y. Langsdorifli. — Hardy annual, 3 ft. high, flowers green in July, Chili 170 

N. paniculata.— Hardy annual, 8 ft. high, flowers green in July, Peru 170 

N. Tabacum. — Hardy annual, 4 ft. high, flowers pink in July, America 170 

NiQELLA — Fennel-flower. — Natural order Ranunculacese 184 

N. damascena. — Hardy annual. 2 ft. high, flowers blue in June, South Europe Ift4 

N. hispanica. — Hardy annual, 1^ ft. high, flowers blue or white in June, Spain 184 

Nightshade. (See Solanum, page 128.) 

NiPHAA. — Natural order Gesneraceae «. 23S 

N. oblonga. — Stove perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers white in August, Guatemala ......... 2.<s 

N. rublda.— Stove perennial, i ft. high, flowers white in August, Mexico 258 

Nipple-Cactus. (See Mammillaria, page 187.) 

NoLAKA.— Natural order Nolanacea .,..., IS3 

N. atriplicifolia.-Hardy annual, ^ ft. high, fl. blue, white, and yellow io July, Ptea.. 15* 
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XoLAKA paradoxa. — Hardy anrnul, | ft. high, flowers blue In Julj, Chill Page 13S 

K. prostrata. — Hardy annual, ^ft. high, flowers blue in July, Peru 133 

NuFHAH. — Natural order NyinphsaceK ^ ISO 

tf. lutea. — Hardy aquatic perennial, floating, flowers yellow in June, England 190 

N. pmnila. — Hardy aquatic perennial, floating, flowers yellow in July, Esglaod 190 

HYvvaMA — Water-lily. — Natural order Nympheaces 190 

N. alba. — Hardy aquatic perennial, floating, flowers white in June, England 190 

Obeliscaria. — Natural order Compositse 175 

O. columnaris. — Hardy perennial, 8 ft. high, fl. yellow in August, North America .... 175 
O. Dnimxnondii. — Hardy peren. S ft. high, fl. yellow and blaclc in July, N. America .. 1 76 
O. pulcherrima. —Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, fl. yellow and red in August, Texas .... 175 

Obesia. (See Stapelia, page 172.) 

GSwoTHEKA — Evening Primrose. — Natural order Onagracese 147 

(E. biennis. — Hardy biennial, 4 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, North America......... 147 

C£. Druinmondii. — Frame perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, Texas 147 

C£. grandiflora. — Hardy biennial, 4 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, North America ... 147 
CB. speciosa. — Hardy perennial, lj|ft. high, flowers white in June, North America ... 147 
(£. tetraptera. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers white in Jiily, Mexico 147 

Okphalodes. — Natural order Boraginacese 180 

O. linifolia. — Hardy annual. 1 ft. high, flowers white in June, Portugal 180 

O. vema.— Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers blue in April, South Europe 180 

OvoBUA. — Natural order Boraginaces 197 

p. echioides. — Frame perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers white in April, South Europe Vj7 

O. orientale. — Frame perennial, J ft. high, flowers yellow in May, Levant 197 

O. rupestre. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers yellow in April, Caucasus 197 

O. tauricum. — Hardy perennial, j^ ft. high, flowers yellow in April, Caucasus 197 

Oporamthus. — Natural order Amaryllidaceae 161 

O. luteus. — ^Hardy bulb, j; ft. high, flowers yellow in September, South Europe 161 

Opttntia — Indian-Fig Cactus. — Natural order Cactacex , 187 

O. calacantha. — Greenhouse succulent 187 

O. microdasys. — Greenhouse succulent , 187 

O. Tuna. — Greenhouse succulent, 3 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, South America... 187 

O. vulgaris. — Greenhouse succulent, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, South Europe. 187 

Orange Tree. (See Citrus, page 227.) 

Orbea. (See Stapelia, page 172.) 

Ornituogaluh — Star of Bethlehem.— Natural order Liliaceae 237 

O. arabicum. — Frame bulb, 1^ ft. high, flowers white in March, Egypt 237 

O. aureum.— Greenhouse bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers orange in June, Cape 2.'i7 

O. corymbosum. — Frame bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers white in April, Peru 237 

O. lacteum. — Frame bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers white in June, Cape 237 

O. montanum. — Hardy bulb, l^ft. high, flowers white in May, Naples 237 

O. narbonense. — Hardy bulb, l§ ft. high, flowers white in July, South Europe 237 

O. niveum. — Frame bulb, J ft. high, flowers white in May, Cap-? 237 

O. pyramidalc. — Hardy bulb, 2 ft. high, flowers white in June, Spain 237 

O. umbellatum. — Hardy bulb, ^ ft. high, flowers white in April, England 237 

Osmunda — Flowering Fern. — Natural order OsmundacesB 222 

O. regalis. — Hardy fern, 5 ft. high, fruit ripe in August, England 222 

Osmund Royal. (See Osmunda, page 222.) 

OxALis — Wood-sorrel. — Natural order Oxalidacea^ 150 

O. camosa. — Frame perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers yellow in May, Chill 150 

O. cernua. — Frame bulb, ^ ft. high, flowers yellow in March, Cape 150 

O. crenata.— Half-hardy tuber, 1ft. high, flowers yellow in August, Peru 150 

O. Deppii. — Frame bulb, ^ ft. high, flowers rose in July, Mexico 150 

O. floribunda.— Frame perennial, i ft. high, flowers rose-pink in May, Chill ISO 

O. grandiflora.— Frame bulb, i ft. high, flowers white in October, Cape 150 
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Ox A LIS lasiaDdra. — Frame bulb, ^ ft. high, fiowezs rose-purple in liay, Mexico. Page I»0 

O. speciosa. — Frame bulb, i ft. high, flowers purple in September, Cape 150 

O. verstcolor. — Frame bulb, jt ft- high, flowers white margined crimson in Feb. Cape.. 150 
O. riolacea.— Hardy bulb, ^ ft. high, flowers po^ile in May, Peru ..... 150 

OxTLOBiinc. — Natural order Legnminoss | Papilionaeeae 185 

O. capitatum. — Greenhoose shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers yellow in April, Swan River .... 185 
O. Pultensa. — Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers yellow in April, New Holland.... 185 
O. retusum. — Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, fl. orange-jpellow in April, New Holland... 185 

OxTUBA. — Natural order Compositae 262 

O. chrysanthemoides. — ^Hardy ann. 1| ft. high, fl. yellow & white in June, California. 262 

PxosiA — Paeony. — ^Natural order Ranunculaceae .~...... 55 

P. edulis, varieties. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers various in Hay, Siberia...... 55 

P. Moutan, varieties. — Hardy shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers various in April, China. S5 

P. offlcinalb, varieties. — Hardy perennial, 2^ ft. high, flowers various in May, Korope S5 

Paost. (See Pseonia, page 55.) 

Paima CHaisTi. (See Ricinus, page 247.) 

Pakcbattdm. — Natural order AmaiyllidacesB 175 

P. canarienais. — Greenhouse bulb, 1^ ft. high, flowers white in June, Canaries ......... I7G 

P. caroliniaiium.— Greenhouse bulb, 1| ft. high, flowers white in June, Carolina 176 

P. illyricum.— Hardy bulb, 1| ft. high, flowers white in May, South Europe 175 

P. maritimum. — Hardy bi^b, U ft. high, flowers white in June, South Europe 175 

P. verecundum. — Stove bulb, 1^ ft. high, flowers white in July, East Indies 176 

P. zeylanicum. — Stove bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers white in June, Ceylon 176 

Pahsy. (See also Viola, page 164.) 65 

Papavek— Poppy. — Natural order Papaveracea 50 

P. amcenum. — Hardy annual, 2 ft. high, flowers red and white in June, India. 

P. somniferum, varieties. — Hardy annuals, 2 ft. hish, fl. various in July, Gardens. 

P. Khceas, varieties.— Hardy annuals, I| ft. high, flowers various in June, Gardens. 

Pafeb Mulbebrt. (See Broussonetia, page 142.) 

Pardakthus. — Natural order Iridaceae 262 

P. chlnensis. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers orange in June, China 362 

P. nepfJensis. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers orange in June, Nepal '2C2 

Parsohsia. (See Ecbites, page 212.) 

P. corymbosa.— Stove climbing shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers red in July, West Indies ... 213 

Passiplora — Passion-flower. — Natural Order Passifloracese H6 

P. amabUis. — Stove climbing shrub, 10 ft. high, fl. scarlet and white in August ? —' U6 
P. cGPruiea.— Half-hardy climbing sh. 20 ft. high, fl. white and blue in July, Brazil ... Ii6 
P. ccerulea raceniosa. — Greenh. cl. sh. 15 ft. high, fl. reddish-purple iu July, Gardens U6 
P. edulis. — Stove climbing shrub, 20 ft. high, flowers whitish in July, West Indies ... 1-17 
P. kermesina.— Stove climbing shrub, 20 ft. high, fl. crimson all the year, S. America 1-16 
P. laurifolia. — Stove climbing shrub, 20 ft. high, fl. purple and green. West Indies ... 147 
P. Loudonii. — Stove climbing shrub, 20 ft. high, flowers scarlet in August, Gardens .. 146 
1*. quadrangularis.— Stove cl. sh. 20 ft. high, fl. brown, red, & green in Aug. Jamaica 147 
P. racemosa. — Stove climbing shrub, 20 ft. high, flowers scarlet in July, Brazil 146 

Paulownxa. — Natural order Bignoniaceae 196 

P. imperialis.— Hardy tree, 25 ft. high, flowers purplish in July, Japan 196 

Pavia.— Natural order .£sculaces 136 

P. macrostachya. — Hardy shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers white in July, North America...... 137 

P. rubra humilis. — Hardy shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers red in June, North America ...... 137 

PsLAROONiUH — Stork's'blll. — Natural order Geraniaceae 87 

P. bicolor. — Greenhouse shrub, 1| ft. high, flowers white and purple in July, Cape. 

P. holosericeum.— Greenhouse shrub, ll ft. high, flowers purple in May, Cape. 

P. lateripes. — Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers purple in May, Cape. 

P. scutatum. — Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers white in May, Cape 

P. tricolor. — Greenhouse shrub, 1 ft. high, flowers crimson and white in May, Cape. 

P. aonale.— Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers scarlet in April, Ciipe. 
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PfiarTAi.— Natural order CinchonaeeiB Page tS8 

p. oarnea.— Stove sub-abruls 3 ft. high, flowers fleih-eolour all the year, South Africa 2SS 

PzarTHO&irii.—Nataial order Craualaec« 262 

P. aedoidea.— Haidy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowen yoUow in July, North America 262 

Pkwtlandxa.— Natozal order AmarylUdaceaB ^ 239 

P. miniata. — Greenhonie bulb, 1 ft. high, flowen scarlet in July, Peru 239 

Pkktstemon.— Natural order Scrophnlariaces 131 

P. atropurpureus.— Frame perennial, 2 ft. high, fl. deep rose-purple in July, Mexico. 152 
P. campanulatuB.— Frame iierennial, 2 ft. high, fl. Ught rose-purple in July, Mexico.. 132 
P. cyananthns.— Frame perennial, 3 ft. high, fl. deep blue in July, North America. 

P. dtfiUsus.— Hardy perennial, 2 ft high, fl. light purple in July, North America 152 

P. Digitalis.— Hardy perennial, 2 ft high, flowers whitish in July, Arkansas 132 

P. Hartwegii.— Frame perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers reddish-purple in July, Mexico... 132 
P. Hartwegii albus.— Frame perennial, 2 ft. high, fl. creamy white in July, Gardens.. 132 
P. Hartwegii coccineus.— Frame perennial, 2 ft. high, fl. crimson in July, Gardens ... 132 
P. ovatus. — Hardy perennial, 2^ ft. high, flowers deep blue in July, North America... 152 
P. speciosus.— Frame perennial, 3 ft high, flowers light blue in July, North America. 132 

PEB.BSXIA. — Natural order Cactaceas 187 

P. aculeata. — Stove shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers white in October, West Indies 187 

P. Blao. — Stove shrub, 3 ft high, flowers rose in April, South America 188 

Pbhiwxkklx. (See Vinca, page 80.) 
PB&sxcAaiA. (See Polygonum, page 185.) 

PsTuviA. — Natural order SolanacesB 22 

P. intermedia.— Frame peren. ]| ft. high, fl. purple and yellow in Aug. Buenos Ayres 23 

P. nyctaginiflora.— Half-hardy perennial, 1^ ft. high, flowers white in June, La Plata. 23 

P. violacea.— Half-hardy perennial, 1| ft. high, fl. rose-purpla in June, Buenos Ayres 23 

pHACKLiA.— Natural order Hydrophyllaees 138 

P. tanacetifolia.— Hardy annual, 1^ ft. high, flowers blue-lilac in June, California 138 

PHXDB.AVA88A.— Natural order AmarylUdaceaB 289 

P. chloracra. — Greenhouse bulb, 1^ ft. high, fl. crimson and green in December, Peru 239 

Phjbnocoica. (See Helichryium, page 89.) 

P. prolifera. — Greenhouse shrub, 2^ ft. high, flowers crimson in June, New Holland.. 89 

Phalocallis. (See Cypella, page 252.) 

Pharbitxs— Gay-bine. — Natural order Convolvulaceae 179 

P. hispida. — Hardy climbing annual, 10 ft. high, flowers various in June, America.... 179 

P. Learii. — Stove climb, shrub, 20 ft. high, fl. blue and purple in July, Buenos Ayres. 179 

F. Nil. — Hardy climbing annual, 10 ft. high, fl. blue in July, South America 179 

Phassolus — Kidney-bean. — Natural order I<egumino8S f Papilionaceas 223 

P. Caracalla. — Stove climbing peren. 10 ft. high, fl.ydlow and purple in Aug. India.. 223 
P. moltifloTUs. — Hardy climbing perennial, 10 ft. high, fl. scarlet in July, S. America 223 

Preasant's-ste. (See Adonis, page 15.) 

PhiIiAdelphus — Syringa. — Natural order Philadelphaees 63 

P. coronarius. — Hardy shrub, 6 ft high, flowers white in May, South of Europe 64 

P. Gordonianus. — Hardy shrub, 6 fc. high, flowers white in July, North America .... 64 

P. speciosus.— Hardy shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers white iu June, North America 64 

Phlox. — Natural order Polemoniacese Ill 

P. canadensis. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers pale blue in May, North America 1 11 

P. cordata. — Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers pale purple in July, Carolina HI 

P. Drummondii. — Frame annual, 1 ft. high, flowers various in July, Texas Ill 

P. omniflora. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers white in July, Gardens Ill 

P. procumbens. — Hardy pArennial, ^ ft. high, fl. blue-purple in Mav, North America 111 
P. setacea. — Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers flesh-colour in April, North America 111 
P. suaveolens. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft high, flowers white in Jul^, North America ... Ill 
P. Vanhouttii.— Hardy peren. 2^ ft. high, fl. striped rose and white in July, Gardens. HI 

Phtcella. — Natural order Amaryllidaceae 131 

P. krevituba. — Greenhouse bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers scarlet in July, Chili 181 
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Phtcella Herbertiana.— Greenb. bulb, 1 ft.higb, fl. red and yell, in May, ChilL Page 131 
P. ignea. — Greenhouse bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers scarlet in August, Chili ^. 131 

Phtsosteoia. — Natural order Labiatae ^...... 207 

P. imbricata. — Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers pale rose-purple in July, Texas ... 207 

P. specjosa. — Hardy perennial, 4 ft. high, flowers rose-pink in July, Siberia 207 

P. virgioiana. — Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers red in July, North America 207 

Phtteuma. — Natural order Campanulaceae 262 

P. comosum. — Hardy biennial, | ft. high, flowers blue in June, Austria :62 

P. orbiculare. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in June, England 262 

PiMELEA. — Natural order Thymelaceae 167 

P. decussata. — Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers pink in May, New Holland \f» 

P. Hendersonii. — Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, fl. deep rose-pink in July, N. Holland IJA 

P. linifolia. — Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers white in April, New Holland I6:> 

P. spectabilis. — Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, fl. flesh-coloured in May, New Holland lU 

PiuPEKXEL. (See Anagallis, page 25.) 

Pink. (See Dianthus pluniarius, page 76.) 

PiTCHEB-FLAXT. (See Nepcuthes, page 244.) 

PiTTOSPORUM. — Natural order Pittosporacese 223 

P. Tobira. — Greenhouse shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers white in April, New South Wales.. 223 
P. undulatum. — Greenhouse shrub, 6 It. high, flowers white in Feb. New South Wales 223 

Plattstemon. — Natural order Papaveracese 22S 

P. californicum. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers sulphur yellow in June, California 223 

Pleboma. — Natural order Melastomacese 2^ 

P. elegans. — Greenhouse shrub, 5 ft. high, flowers purple in July, Organ Mountains.. 260 

Plumbago — Lead-wort. — Natural order Plumbaginaceae 23 

P. capensis. — Greenhouse shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers pale blue in June, Cape 23 

P. Larpentae. — Half-hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers deep blue in October, China . 2.^ 

P. rosea. — Stove perennial, 4 ft. high, flowers rose in July, East Indies 24 

P. zeylanica. — Stove shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers white in June, East Indies 24 

PoDANTHES. (See Stapelia, page 172.) 

PonoLEFis. — Natural order Composite 209 

P. gracilis. — Half-hardy annual, 1| ft. high, flowers rose or white in July, Australia... 209 

PoDOLOBinu. — Natural order Leguminosae } Papilionacese 262 

P. staurophyllum. — Greenh. sh. 4 ft. high, fl. orange-yellow in April, New S. Wales.. 262 
P. trilobatum. — Greenh. shrub, 4 ft. high, fl. orange-yellow in April, New S. Wales... 262 

PoDOTHECA. — Natural order Compositae 239 

P. capitata. — Hardy annual, 1^ ft. high, flowers yellow in June, Australia iSO 

P. gnaphaloides. — Hardy annual, 1| ft. high, flowers yellow in June, Australia 23il 

PoiNSSTTiA.— Natural order Euphorbiaceae 226 

P. pulcherrima. — Stove shrub, 4 ft. high, fl.-bracts scarlet or white in Dec. Mexico... 227 

PoivBEA. — Natural order Combretaceae 174 

P. coccinea. — Stove climbing shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers scarlet in May, Madagascar.. 174 
P. grandiflora. — Stove climbing shrub. 10 ft. high, fl. scarlet in July, Sierra Leone ... 174 
P. macrophylla. — Stove climbing shrub, ID ft. high, fl. scarlet in May, Isle de Bouibon 174 

PoLEMOMiuH — Greek Valerian. — Natural order Polemoniaceae 153 

P. humile. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in July, North America 153 

P. pulcherrimum.— Hardy perennial, | ft. high, flowen blue in July, North America 153 
P. sibiricum.— Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers white in June, Siberia 153 

PoLTAKTKDS. (See Primula, page 8.) 

PoLTOALA— Milkwort.— Natural order Polygalaceae 183 

P. chamaebuxus.— Hardy shrub, ^ ft. high, flowers white and yellow in May, Austria 188 

P. cordifolia.— Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers purple in May, Cape 18S 

P. Dalmaisiana. — Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers purple in Mry, Gardens IW 

P. oppositiltoUi.— Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers purple in May, Cape 1S& 
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POLTOONUM — ^Fersicaria.— Natanl order Polygonaces Page 185 

P. amphibium. — Hardy aquatic perennial, floating, flowers rose in July, England .... 185 

P. diTaricatum. — Mardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers white in July, Siberia 185 

P. orientale. — Hardy annual, 5 ft. higli, flowers red in July, East Indies 185 

PoLTPODXujf — Poljrpody. — ^Natural order Polypodiaces 201 

P. Dryopteiis.— Hardy fern, 1 ft. high, fruit ripe in June, England 201 

P. vulgare. — Hardy fern, 1 ft. high, truii ripe in June, England 201 

P. vulgare cambricum. — Hardy fern, 1 ft. high, Waleu 201 

P01.YFOOT. (See Polypodium, page 201.) 

P0LT8TICHUM.— Natural order Polypodiaces 185 

P. aculeatum. — Hardy fern, 2 ft. high, fruit ripe in June, England 186 

P. angulare. — Hardy fern, 2 ft. high, fruit ripe in June, England 18C 

P. Lonchitig. — Hardy fern, 1 ft. h^b« fxuit ripe in June, England 18i> 

Poppy. (See Papaver, page 50.) 

Po&PKTHocoMA. — Natural order Acanthaceae 239 

P. lanoeolata. — Stove sub-shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers violet in May, f South America 230 

PoRTVLACA — Purslane. — Natural order Portulacacese 231 

P. splendens. — Half-hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers rose-purple in May, Chili 281 

P. ThellusoniL— Half-hardy annual, 1 ft high, flowers crimson in May, Mendoza 231 

PoTEHTiLLA — Clnquefoil. — Natural order Rosaces 154 

P. atrosanguinea. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers crimson in June, Nepal 154 

P. bicolor. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow margined red in May, Nepal.. 154 

P. formosa. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers rose in June, Nepal 154 

P. Hopwoodiana. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, fl. cream and rose in June, Gardens... 154 

P. insignis. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, Nepal 154 

P. Mackayana. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow and pink in June, Gardens 155 

P. McNabiana. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, fl. crimHon and white in June, Gardens 155 

P. Menziesii. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers rich crimson in June, Gardens .... 155 

P. Plantii. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow and scarlet in June, Gardens 155 

P. Russelliana. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, fl. crimson-scarlet in June, Gardens .... 154 

P. Thomasii. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow in June, Italy 154 

Pbicklt Poppy. (See Argemone, page 44.) 

Pbimhosb. (See Primula, page 7.) 

Primula — Primrose.— Natural order Primulaceee .*. 7 

P. amcena. — Hardy perennial, \ ft. high, flowers purple in April, Caucasus 7 

P. Auricula. — Hardy perennial, jt ft. high, flowers yellow in April, Switzerland 8 

P. cortusoides. — Hardy perennial, 1 fu high, flowers ruse in June, Siberia 7 

P. denticulata. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers lilac in March, Nepal 8 

P. elatior. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers yellow in April, England 8 

P. farinosa. — Hardy perennial ^ ft. high, flowers rose in June, England 7 

F. helvetica. — Hardy perennial, i ft. high, flowers purple in May, Switzerland 7 

P involucrata. — Hardy perennial, | ft. high, flowers white in April, North India 8 

P. minima. — Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers purple in April, S. Europe 7 

P. Munroi. — Hardy perennial, 'i ft. high, flowers white in April, North India 8 

P. nivea. — Hardy perennial, i ft. high, flowers white in May, Siberia « 

P. Palinuri.— Hardy perennial, | ft. high, flowers yellow in May, Naples 7 

P. scotica. — Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers rose in June, Scotland 7 

P, sinensis. — Greenhouse perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers rose or white in January, China 9 

P. Stuartii. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, North India 7 

P. veris. — Hardy perennial, | ft. high, flowers yellow in April, England 8 

P. verticillata.— Frame perennial, | ft. high, flowers yellow in March, Egypt 7 

P. villosa. — Hardy perennial, i ft, high, flowers purple in May, Switzerland 7 

P. vulgaris. — Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers yellow in March, England 7 

FriiiC£'s Feather. (See Amaranthus hypochondriacus, page 140.) 

Provence Rose. (See Rosa centifolia. Index.) 

FuLTEKXA. — Natural order Leguminosse § Papilionaceae 268 

F. daphnoides. — Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, fl. yellow in June. New South Wales . 263 

P. flexUis.— Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers yellow in April, New South Wales . 268 
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PuLTEVJBA gtipularis.— Greenh. ah. 3 ft. high, fl. yellow in April, N. S. Wales . Page 26S 
P. subumbellata.— Greenhouse sh. 2 ft. high, flow, yellow in April, New South Wales 263 

PriiBiHBUjf— Feverfew.— Natural order Compositae 19i 

P. Parthenium flore-pleno.— Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, fl. white in July, England . 194 
P. sinenae, varieties.— Hardy sub-shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers various in Novem. China . 193 

PTBOLimoH—Pire-lily.— Natural order Amaiyllidaceae 239 

P. aureum.— Greenhouse bulb, 14 ft. high, flowers golden-eolour in May, Peyu . 139 

P. flavum.— Greenhouse bulb, if ft. high, flowers yellow in May, Peru 239 

Prnus. (See Cydonia, page 251.) 

QtJAKJKo Gkass. (See Briza, page 48.) 

QuAWOCLiT. — Natural order Convolvulaces SR 

Q. coccinea.— Half-hardy annual, 10 ft. high, flowers scarlet in July, W. Indies. SO 

Q. vulgaris. — Half-hardy annual, 6 ft. high, flowers crimson in July, £. Indies 263 

QviKCK, (See Cydonia, page 251.) 

Rakohda.— Natural order Scrophulariaceae 20S 

R. pyrenaica. — ^Half-hardy perennial, | ft. high, flowers purple in May, Pyrenees. 308 

Rakukculus — Crowfoot.— Natural order Ranunculaceae 7S 

R. aconitifolius. — Hardy x>erenntal, 1 ft. high, flowers white in May, European Alps . 76 

R. alpestris. — Hardy perennial, | ft. high, flowers white in July, Scotland 76 

R. asiaticus, varieties. — Hardy perennial, | ft. high, flowers various in June, Gardens 75 

R. gramineus.— Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers yeUow in May, Europe 76 

RxsEDA— Mignonette.— Natural order Resedaceae 73 

R. odorata.— Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers greenish all summer, Egypt 73 

Rhimacakthub. (See Justicia, page 224.) 

R. communis.— Stove sub-shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers white in March, E. Indies ... . 214 

Rhodaxthe.- Natural order Compositae 105 

R. Manglesii. — Half-hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers pink in July, Swan River 106 

Rhodochitov.— Natural order Scrophulariaceae 173 

R. volubile. — Greenh. climb, per. 12 ft. high, fl. rose and chocolate in June, Mexico . 173 

Rhododkkdeoh— Rose-bay. — Natural order Ericaceae 53 

R. arboreum. — Half-hardy tree, 20 ft. high, flowers rose in April, Nepal. 

R. catawbiense, varieties. — Har. sh. 4 ft. high, fl. pur. or various in June, N. America 53 

R. formosum. — Greenhouse shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers white in June, India. 

R. hirsutum. — Hardy shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers bright rose in May, Switzerland. 

R. ponticum, varieties. — Hardy sh. 6 ft. high, flow. pur. or various in May, Gibraltar 53 

RiBES— Currant. — Natural order Grossulariaceae ..,,.. 137 

R. aureum preecox. — Hardy shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers yellow in March, N. America... 1X7 

R. sanguineum.— Hardy shrub. 4 ft. high, flowers red in May, N. America 137 

R. speciosum. — Hardy shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers scarlet in May, California 137 

RiCHARDiA. — Natural order Araceae 245 

R. sethiopica. — Greenhouse perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers white in spring. Cape......... 243 

RiciKus — PalmaChristi. — Natural order Euphorbiaceae 247 

R. communis. — Half-hardy annual, 5 ft. high, flow, greenish yellow in July, £. Indies 247 

RoBzviA. — Natural order Leguminosse § Papilionaceae 76 

R. hispida.— Hardy shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers rose-pink in July, N. America......... 76, 104 

R. macrophylla.— Hardy shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers rose-pink in July, N. America ... 104 
R. pseudo-acacia.- Hardy tree, 40 ft. high, flowers white in May, N.America...... 76, J(H 

Rocket. (See Hesperis, page 257.) 
Rock Rose. (See Cistus, page 98.) 
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RoKDBLKTiA. — Natural order Clnchonaceae Page 85 

R. odorata. — Stove shrab, 3 ft. high, flowers orange-red In Julv, W. Indies 85 

R. speciosa.— Stove shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers oraoge-red in July, Havannah 85 

Rosa — Rose. — Natural order Rosaces 78 

R. Banksis. — Hardy shrub, 20 ft. high, flowers white in Jane, China. 

R. Banksise lutea. — ^Hardy shrub, 20 ft. high, flowers vellow in June, China. 

R. bracteata. — Hardy shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers white in August, China. 

R. centifolia. — Hardy shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers pink in June, Caucasus. 

R. indica. — Hardy shrub, 12 ft. high, flowers blush all the year, China. 

R. Lawrenceana. — Hardy shrub, 1 ft. high, flowers blush all the year, China. 

R. rubiginosa. — Hardy shrub, 5 feet high, flowers pink in June, Enghind. 

R. semperflorens. — Hardy shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers deep crimson ul the year, China. 

RosB. (See Rosa, page 73.) 

Ross Acacia. (See Robinia, page 76.) 

RosK-BAY. (See Rhododendron, page 53.) 

RuDBBCKTA. — Natural order Compositas 174 

R. laciniata. — Hardy perennial, 5 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, N. America 17S 

R. lavigata. — Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, Carolina 175 

Rtrsszi.LiA. — Natural order Scrophulariacen 120 

R. Juncea. — Stove sub-shrub, 5 ft. high, flowers scarlet in July, Mexico 129 

Sage. (See Salvia, page 166.) 

St. Dabeoc'b Hbath. (See Dabaecla, page 253.) 

St. John's Woet. (See Hypericum, page 231.) 

SAI.PIGI.OSSIS. — Natural order Solanacese 263 

S. atropurpurea. — Half-hardy biennial, 2 ft. high, flowers dark-purple in June, Chili... 263 
S. Barclayaiia. — Half-hardy biennial, 2 ft. high, fl. brown and yellow in June, Gardens 263 
S. picta. — Half-hardy biennial, 2 ft. high, flowers white and purple in June, Chili ... 2U3 
S. straminea. — Half-hardy biennial, 2 ft. high, flowers yellowish in June, Chili 263 

Salvia— Sage.—Natural order Labiates 166 

S. chamaedryoides. — Frame shrub, Uft. high, flowers blue in June, Mexico 166 

S. confertiflora. — Stove shrub, 5 ft. high, flowers orange* red in September, Brazil 167 

S. fiilgens.— Greenhouse shrub, 5 ft. high, flowers scarlet in July, Mexico 166 

8. gesnerifiora. — Stove shrub, 8ft. high, flowers scarlet in winter? 167 

S. glutinosa. — Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers yellow in June, Germany 166 

8. Grahamii. — Frame shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers purple in July, Mexico 166 

S. hians. — Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers blue and white in June, Cashmere 166 

S. leucantha. — Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers white in July, Mexico 167 

S. patens. — Frame perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers blue or white in July, Mexico 166 

S. splendens. — Greenhouse shrub, 5 ft. high, flowers scarlet in September, Mexico ... 167 

S. Tenorii. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers blue in June, Italy 167 

Sandwort. (See Arenaria, page 144.) 

Sanvitalia. — Natural order Compositas 161 

S. procumbens. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers yellow in June, Mexico 161 

Safonabia — Soap-wort. — Natural order Caryophyllaceae 205 

8. ocymoides. — Half-hardy perennial, i ft. high, flowers rose in June, Europe 205 

S. ofllcinalis fiore-pleno. — Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers pink in July, Gardens... 205 

Saxxfbaoa — Saxifrage. — Natural order Saxifhigaceas 56 

S. Cotyledon.— -Hardy pe^en. 2 ft. high, fl. white in a pyramid in June, European Alps. 

8. crassifolia.— Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers pink in April, Siberia. 

S. granulata plena. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers white in May, Gardens. 

S. hypnoides. — Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers white in May, Scotland. 

S. oppositifolia. — Hardy perennial, \ ft. high, flow, purple or white in March, Britain. 

S. sarmentosa. — Frame perennial, 2 ft. high, flow, white, spotted red, in June, China. 

S. umbrosa. — Hardy perennial, 1^ ft. high, fl. flesh-coloured, spotted, in April, Britain 56 

Saxifbaob. (See Saxifraga, page 56.) 



INDIX 

ScHADEKiA. (See Justicia, page 224.) 

S. calycotricha.— Stove sub-shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow in January, Brazil... Page 224 

SciLLA — Squill. — Natural order Liliacese 134 

S. amcena. — Hardy bulb, i ft. high, flowers blue In March, Levant ».,... 134 

S. bifolia. — Hardy bulb, ^ ft. high, flowers blue in March, Europe and Asia Minor 134 

8. campanulata. — Hardy bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers blue, white, or pink, in May, Spain. 134 

S. italica. — Hardy bulb, } ft. high, flowers blue in May, Switzerland 134 

S. prsecox. — Hardy bulb, ^ft. high, flowers deep blue in March, Siberia VA 

S. sibirica. — Hardy bulb, | ft. high, flowers blue in February, Siberia 134 

ScBiZAHTHUS. — Natural Order Scrophulariaceas 25C 

S. Grahami. — Half-hardy biennial, 2 ft. high, flowers lilac and yellow in June, Chili... 251 
S. Hookerl. — Half-hardy biennial, 2 ft, high, flowers rose and yellow in June, Chili _ 251 
S. pinnatus. — Half-hardy annual, U ft. high, flowers lilac and rose in June. Chili ... 230 
S. retusus. — Half-hardy biennial, 2 ft. high, flowers crimson and yellow in June, Chili !3l 

ScHizoHOTis. — Natural order Rosacese 141 

S. tomentosa. — Hardy shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers white In May, India 341 

ScHizopETALOK. — Natural order Cruciferse IfS 

8. Walkeri.— Hardy annual, 2 ft. high, flowers white and brown' in July, Chili I6S 

ScuTKLLAKiA — Skull-cap. — Natural ordcr Lablatx 2?0 

S. alpina. — Hardy perennial. | ft. high, flowers blQe and white in June, Hungary ...... V>0 

S. galericulata. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in June, England 230 

S. grandiflora. — Hardy perennial, ]| ft. high, flowers yellow and red in July, Siberia.. 230 

S. japonica. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers deep blue in June, Japan 2'n 

S. lupulina. — Hardy perennial, I ft. high, flowers yellow and white in July, Tartary... 2^<) 

S. splendens. — Greenhouse perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers scarlet in June, Chili 2o') 

S. Ventenatii.— Greenhouse perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers scariest in July, St. Martha... 230 

ScTPHANTHUs. — Natural order Loasacese ~. 239 

S. elegans. — Half-hardy climbing annual, 8 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, Ctiili ...... tZi 

SsDUM.— Natural order Crassulacese ISI 

S. acre. — Hardy perennial, \ ft.hlgh, flowers yellow in June, England ISl 

S. dasyphyllum.— Hardy perennial, \ ft. high, flowers white in June, England 181 

S. kamtchaticum. — Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers yellow in June, Kamtschatka.. 181 

8. rupestre. — Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers yellow in June, England 181 

S. Sieboldii. — Frame perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers pink in August, Japan 181 

S. Telephium. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers purple in July, England... ISI 

S. villosum. — Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers pink in June, England ISl 

Selago. — Natural order Verbenaces 252 

S. distans. — Greenhouse sub-shrub, 1^ ft. high, flowers pale lilac in April, Cape 233 

S. Gillii. — Greenhouse sub-shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers rose all summer. Cape 2ii 

Sempervivuh — House-leek. — Natural order Crassulacese ISl 

S. arachnoideum —Hardy perennial, i ft. high, flowers dull pink in June, Italy ISl 

S. arboreum.— Greenhouse succulent shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, Levant 181 
S. csspitosum.— Greenhouse succulent shrub, U ft. high, fl. yellow in July, Madeira isl 
S. ciliatum. — Greenhouse succulent shrub, l^ft. nigh, flowers yellow in July,Teneriffe 181 

S. globiferum.— Hardy perennial, | ft. high, flowers yellow in June, Germany InI 

S. tabulaeforme. — Greenhouse succulent shrub, Ij^ ft. high, fl. yellow in July,Teneriffe 1>1 

S. tectorum. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers dull pink in July, England 1>1 

S. tortuosum. — Greenhouse succulent shrub, J ft. high, flowers yellow in July, Canaries I>1 
8. Youugianum.— Greenhouse succulent shrub, 2 ft. high, fl. yellow in July, Canaries 1^1 

Senscio— Groundsel. — Natural order Compositae II 

S. cruentus. — Greenhouse perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers purple in February, Canaries... 11 

S. elegans. — Hardy annual, 2 ft. high, flowers purple or white in June. Cape II 

S. L'Heritieri. — Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers purple in May, Canaries II 

S. populifolius — Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers red in June, Canaries 11 

S. tussilaginoides.— Greenhouse perennial, 1^ ft. high, flowers lilac in Dec. Tenerlflb . II 

Sericooraphis. (See Justicia, page 224.) 

S. Ghiesbreghtiana.— Stove sub-shrub, 5 ft. high, flowers red in December, Mexico ... 224 



IVDXX. 

Shaddock. (See Citrus, page 227.) 

Shsbp*s Scabioits. (See Jasione, page 258.) 

SisvERSiA. — Natural order Rotaceae... » Page 154, 239 

S. inontana. — Hardy perennial, i ft. high, flowers yellow in May, Austria 154, 23!> 

S. trlflora. — Hardy perennial, J ft. high, flowers yellow in June, North Ametica 2Stf 

SiLEHE. — Catch -fly.— Natural order Caryophyllaceae ^ 64 

S. Armexia. — Hardy annual, 1^ ft. high, flowers pink or white in July, England. 

S. compacta. — Hardy annual, l^ ft. high, flowers pink in July, Caucasus. 

S. fimbriata. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers white in June, Caucasus. 

S. i>endula. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers rose-pink in May, Sicily. 

S. regia. — Hardy perennial, 1^ ft. high, flowers crimson in June, North America. 

S. Schafti. — Hardy perennial, | ft. high, flowers deep rose in May, Russia. . 

SiNistTOTA. — Natural order Gesneraccse 282 

S. guttata. — Stove perennial, 1^ ft. high, flowers white spotted in July, Brazil 232 

S. Youngeana.— Stove perennial, 1^ ft. high, fl. white and purple in July, Gardens ... 23.1 

SiPHocAMPTLTTS. — Natural order Lobeliaceas 127 

S. bicolor. — Greenhouse perennial, 5 ft. high, fl. scarlet and yellow in Aug. Georgia.. 127 

S. coccineus.— Stove perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers scarlet in July, Brazil 127 

S. glanduloBus. — Stove perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers rosy purple in July, Bogota 127 

S.xnanettiseflorus. — Stove perennial, 1 ft. high, fl. scarlet and yellow in Sept. S. America 127 

SisYBiKCHiuM.— Natural order Iridacese 233 

S. anceps.— Hardy perennial, ] ft. high, flowers blue in June, North America 233 

S. graminifolium. — Frame perennial, |ft. high, flowers yellow in May, Chili 233 

S. grandiflorum. — Hardy perennisl, 1 ft. high, flowers purple in June, North America 233 

S. junceum. — Frame perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers lilac in June, Chili 233 

S. speciosum. — Frame perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in June, Chili 233 

SKUx:.ir-cAP. (See Scutellaria, page 230.) 

Slippbr-wokt. (See Calceolaria, page 61.) 

Sm APDRAGOK. (See Antirrhinum, page 47.) 

SyowDBOP. (See Galanthus, page 36.) 

Sno-w-plaks. (See Leucojum, page 184.) 

Svovrr Mespilvs. (See Amelanchier Botiyapium, page 144.) 

Soap-wort. (See Saponaria, page 205.) 

S01.AMU11 — Nightshade. — Natural order Solanaceae 128 

S. amazonium.— Stove shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers purple in June, Mexico 129 

S. crispum. — Half-hardy shrub, 12 ft. high, flowers pale purple in July, Chili 129 

S. jasminoides.— Greenh. climbing shrub, 10 ft. high, fl. whitish in July, S. America.. 129 

S. ovigerum. — Greenhouse annual, 2 ft. high, fl. blue in June, Arabia ,. 129 

S. pseudo-capsicum. — Greenhouse shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers white in June, Madeira... 129 

S01.DAVELLA. — Natural order Primulacese 208 

S. alpina. — Hardy perennial, i ft. high, flowers blue in April, Switzerland 208 

S. minima. — Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers blue in April, Carpathian Mountains 208 

S. montana. — Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers blue in April, Bohemia 208 

S. puailla. — Hardy perennial, \ ft. high, flowers violet blue in April, South of Europe 208 

SoLiDAoo^Golden Rod. — Natural order Composits f. 170 

S. canadensis. — Hardy perennial, 2^ ft. high, flowers yellow in Sept. North America .. 171 
S. humilis. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. iiigh, flowers yellow in August, North America ... 171 

SoLLTA. — Natural order Pittosporaceae 234 

S. heterophylla.— Greenh. climbing shrub, 10 ft. high, fl. pale blue in June, V. D. Land 234 
S. linearis.— Greenhouse climbing shrub, 10 ft. high. fl. deep blue in June, Australia. 234 

Southern- WOOD. (See Artemisia, page 41.) 
South-sea Myrtle. (See Leptospermum, page 259.) 
Sow-BREAD, (See Cyclamen, page 25.) 
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SPAKAXit. — Natural order Iridaceae ^...Page 264 

■8. grandiflora. — Frame bulb, ) ft. hiprh, flo\reri purple in April, Cape 264 

S. tricolor. — ^Frame bulb, 1 ft. high, fl. crimson, vermilion, and yellow, in May. Cape.. 264 
8. versicolor. — Frame bulb, 1 ft. high, 11. crimson, black,- and yellovr, in Hay, Cape ... 264 

Speculakia— Venus's Looking-glass. — Natural order Campanulacese 230 

8. speculum.— Hardy annual, 1 fl. high, fl. purplish lilac, or white, in May, 8. Europe 230 

Spxbdwkll. (See Veronica, page 210.) 

Sphxngothe. — Natural order Compositse 232 

8. speclosa.— Half-hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers orange and black in June, Cape.. 272 

Spxdxk-wobt. (See Tradescantia, page 188.) 

SpiXDLX-TaxK. (See Euonymus, page 202.) 

Spiorlia — Worm-grass. — Natural order Spigeliaceee 198 

8. marilaudica.— Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, fl. red and green in July, N. America... 19S 

Spiilxa. — Natural order Rosacese 241 

8. ariaefolia.—Hardy shrub, 5 ft. high, flowers whitish in July, North America 241 

8. Aruncus.— Hardy perennial. 3 ft. high, flowers whitie in July, Siberia , 241 

8. bella.— Hardy shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers rose in July, Nepal 241 

8. Douglasii. — ^Hardy shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers rose in July, North America 241 

S. Filipendula. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers white in June, Britain 241 

S. hypericifolla. — Hardy shrub, 5 ft. high, flowers white in May« North America ...... 241 

S. opulifolia. — Hardy shrub, 5 ft. high, flowers white in June, North America 241 

8. palmata. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers red in July, China 241 

S. ulmifolia.— Hardy shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers white in June, Carniolia 241 

Spixjba. (See Hoteia, and Schizonotis, page 241.) 

8pLSB)7WORt. (See Asplenium, page 41 .)* 

Sporoe. (See Euphorbia, page 169.) 

SpuaoE Laubzl. (See Daphne, page 55.) 

SauiLL. (See Scilla, page 134.) 

Stachts. — Natural order Labiatee I'fi 

S. coccinea.— Frame perennial, S ft. high, flowers scarlet in June, Sonth America .... 176 

S. Corsica. — Hardy perennial, { ft. high, flowers flesh-colour in May, Corsica 176 

S. speciosa.— Frame perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers red in June, South America 176 

Stapxlia— Carrion-flower. — Natural order Asclepiadaces .» 172 

8. bufouia.— Greenhouse succulent sh. 1 ft. high, fl. yellow and brown in July, Cape.. 172 
8. grandiflora. — Greenhouse succulent shrub, 1 ft. high, fl. livid purple in Oct. Cape... 172 

Starwobt. (See Aster, page 70.) 

8TATICZ.— Natural order Plumbaginaceee 163 

8. arborea. — Greenhouse shrub, 5 ft. high, flowers blue and white in July, TeneriflTe... 163 
8. bellidifolia. — Frame perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers bluish-lilac in June, Greeoe ...... 163 

8. emarginata. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers bluish in July, Gibraltar... ^ 163 

8. eximia. — Hardy perennial, I ft. high, flowers red in July, Songaria 163 

S. Fortuni.— Frame perennial, li ft. high, flowers white and yellow in July, China.... 163 

8. incana. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers light rose in July, Levant .^.^ 163 

S. Limonium. — Hardy perennial, 1| ft. high, flowers blue in July, England 163 

8. macrophylla. — Greenhouse peren. 4 ft. high, fl. blue and white in July, Csuoariea... 163 
8. mucronata.— Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers pinkish-lilac in June, Barbary.. 163 
S. puberula. — Frame perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers blue and cream in June, Canaries.. 163 

Stsvom EssoH. — Natural order Amaryllidaces « 240 

S. ccccineum. — Greenhouse bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers scarlet in May? 240 

8. croceum. — Greenhouse bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers orange in May, Peru 240 

8. flavum.— Greenhouse bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, Peru 240 

Stock, (^ee Matthiola, page 67.) 

Stobk's-bili.. (See Pelargonium, page 87.) 

Strawbzbrt BX.ITE. (See Blitum, page 65.) 



Stiavbshkt-trxb. (See Arbutui, page 45.) 

STRZI.ITZIA. — Natural order Mutaces Page 252 

S. ovata. — Stove perennial, 4 ft. hlfrh, flowers orange and purple In April, Cape 251 

S. reginae. — Stove perennial, 6 ft. high, flowers orange and purple in February, Cape 252 

Sttlx-wokt. (See Stylidium, page ^32.) 

STTLisiric — Style-wort.— Natural order Stylidlaeese 232 

8. ciliatum.— Greenhouse perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers yellow in June, Swan River... 232 
S. fS&sciculatum. — Greenhouse biennial, 1 ft. high, flowers pink in Aug. New Holland 232 
S. graminifolium. — Greenhouse perennial, 1^ ft. high, fl. pink in May, New Holland 232 

Sttfhblia. — Natural order Epaeridaeea 92 

S. tubiflora.— Greenhouse shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers rose in May, New South Wales... 92 
STniFix>wKR. (See Helfanthus, page 110.) 
Suv RosB. (See Heliuithenium, page 99.) 

Stitseblakdia.— Natural order Leguminoss f Papillonacese 183 

S. f^utescens.— Greenhouse sub-shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers scarlet in July, Cape 183 

SvAiNSoarA.— Natural order Leguminosae § Papilionaces 182 

S. coroBfll7>folia. — Greenhouse sub-sh. 3 ft. high, fl. purple in July, New South Wales 183 
S. galegifolia.— Greenhouse sub-sh. 3 ft. high, fl. scailet in July. New Routh Wales... 183 
S. Greyana.— Greenh. sub-sh. 3 ft. high, fl. greyish-lilac in July, New South Wales... 183 

SWAI.I.OW-WOBT. (See Asclepias, page 42.) 

SwBBT Altssux. (See Koniga, Index.) 

SwxBT-DBiBB. (Sco RosB rublginoea, Index.) 

SwBBT Pba. (See Lathyrus, page 51.) 

SwBBT Scabious. (See Asterocephalus, page 39.) 

Sweet Sultan. (See Centaurea moschata, page 167.) 

SwBET Williak. (See Dianthus barbatus, page 76.) 

Stbinoa — Lilac.— Natural order Oleaeess « • 26 

S. Josiksea.— Hardy shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers deep lilac in May, Germany. 
S. peraica.— Hardy shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers lilac in May, Persia. 
S. rothomagensis.— Hardy shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers lilac in May, China. 
S. vulgaris.— Hardy shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers lilac in May, Persia. 

Stbxboa. (See Philadelphus, page 63.) 

Tabebnjbhontava.— Natural order ApocynacesB 113 

T. coronaria.— Stove shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers white in June, East Indies 113 

Tachia. (See Lisianthus, page 201.) 

Tacsovia. — Natural order Passifloracese 125 

T. mollissima. — Greenhouse climbing shrub, 20 ft. high, flowers rose in May, Mexico 126 
T. pinnatistipula.— Greenhouse climbing shrub, 20 fl. high, fl. pink in May, Chili 125 

Taoetbs.— Natural order Compositse 123 

T. erecta.— Hardy annual, 3 ft. high, flowers orange or yellow in July, Mexico 123 

T. lucida.— Frame perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers yellow in Julv, South America 124 

T. patula.— Hardy annual, U ft. high, flowers brown and gold in July, Mexico 123 

T. tenuiiolla.— Hardy annual, 2 ft. high, flowers orange-yellow in July, Peru 124 

Tba^tbbb. (See Thea, page 136.) 

Tbcoma.— Natural order BignoniacesB S* 

T. capensis.— Frame shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers orange in July, Cape 9fi 

T. jasminoides.— Greenh. climb, sh. 1 2 ft. high, fl. white, rose centre, in July, Australia 96 

T. radicans.— Hardy climbing shrub, SO ft. high, fl. orange in July, North America ... 96 

Tbtbanbva.— Natural order Scrophulariacese «-...... 240 

T. mexicana.— Cool stove perennial, f ft. high, flowers purple in June, Mexico »• * 240 
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Tbtkatheca. — Natural order Tremandraces ~ Page 109 

T. vertlcillata. — Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers purple in May, New Holland... 100 

Thalictbum — Meadow Rue.— Natural order Ranunculaces 109 

T. aquilegifolium. — Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers purple in May, Austria. 
T. Cornuti. — Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers white in June, North America. 
T. flavum.— Hardy perennial, 4 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, England. 
T. tuberosum. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers white in June, Spain. 

TasA — Tea-tree. — Natural order TemstrSmiaceae 136 

T. assamica. — Stove shrub, 6 ft. high, flowers white in ? Assam 136 

T. Bohea. — Greenhouse shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers white in September, China 136 

T. viridis.— Frame shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers white in September, China 136 

Thebxopsis. — Natural order Leguminosae f Papilionaceae 109 

T. fabacea. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers yellow in June, North America ...... 100 

Thomasa. — Natural order Byttneriaceae 240 

T. purpurea.— Greenhouse shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers purple in May. New Holland 240 

T. ftolanacea. — Greenhouse shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers white in May, New Holland 240 

Thrift. (See Armeria, page 44.) 

Thuja — Arbor-vits. — Natural order Coniferae 109 

T. occidentalis. — Hardy shrub, 15 ft. high, flowers green in May, North America 109 

T. orientalis. — Hardy shrub, 15 ft. high, flowers green in May, China 109 

T. pendula. — ^Hardy shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers green in May, Tartary 109 

T. plicata. — Hardy shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers green in May, Nootka Sound 109 

TncNBERGiA. — Natural order Acanthaceae 143 

T. alata. — Stove climbing peren. 5 ft. high, flowers bufi* with black eye in June. Africa 148 
T. alata alba. — Stove climb, per. 5 ft. high, flow, white with black eye in June, Gardens I-fS 
T. alata aurantiaca. — Stove climb, per. 5 ft. high, fl. orange with black eye in June, Cape 14S 

Thtrsacanthvs. (See Justicia, page 224.) 

T. strictus. — Stove sub-shrub, 5 ft. high, flowers scarlet in February, Honduras 224 

Tigeb-flqwsb. (See Tigridia, page 86.) 

TioBiDXA — Tiger-flower.— Natural order Iridaoeae , 86 

T. conchiflora.— Half-hardy bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers yellow spotted in June, Mexico.. 86 
T. Pavonia.— Half-hardy bulb, 1 ft. high, flowers orange and red in June, Mexico ... 86 

ToAD-FLAZ. (See'Linaria, page 200.) 
Tobacco. (See Nicotiana, page 170.) 

ToBEKiA. — Natural order Scrophulariaceze 110 

T. asiatica. — Stove trail, per. 1 ft. high, flowers porcelain blue spotted in summer, India 1 10 
ToucH-ME-NOT. (See Impatieus, page 133.) 

TouRNEFOBTiA.— Natural order Ehretiaceae 1C2 

T. helitropoides. — Frame perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers lilac in June, Buenos Ayres ... 162 

Tbadescantia — Spider-wort. — Natural order Commelynace® 18i 

T. subaspera. — Hardy perennial, 1^ ft. high, flowers purple in May, North America ... ISK 
T. virginica. — Hardy perennial, 1| ft. high, flowers various in June, North America... IbS 

Tbefoil. (See Trifolium, page 196.) 

Tbidentea. (See Stapelia, page 172.) 

Trtfoi^ium — ^Trefoil or Clover. — Natural order Legumlnosse § Papilionaceae 19C 

T. elegans. — Hardy perennial, | ft. high, flowers pink in June, South Europe 196 

T. incarnatum. — Hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers scarlet in June, Italy 1% 

T. Lagopus. — Hardy annual, l^ ft. high, flowers red in July, Spain i% 

T. rubens. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers deep-red in July, South Europe ...... 196 

T. uniflorum. — Hardy peren. ^ ft. high, flowers red and white in June, South Europe 196 

Tbihium.— Natural order Trilliaceae 6^ 

T. grandiflorum.— -Hardy tuber, ^ ft. high, flowers white In May, North America. 
T. sessile.— Hardy tuber, | ft. high, flowers deep purple in May, North America^ 



INPBJE. 

TB.ITOM A.— Natural order Lillaces Page 242* 

T. Burchellii. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowen orange in August, Cape 243 

T. pumila. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers orange In September, Cape 243 

T. Uvaria.— Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers orange in August, Cape 243 

Tritonia. — Natural order Iridaces 263 

T. aurea. — Frame bulb, 2 ft. high, flowers deep orange in June. Cafi^arla 263 

T. crocata.— Frame bulb, 1 ft. hitih, flowers orange scarlet in May, Cape 263 

T. fucata — Frame bulb, I| ft. high, flowers yellow and scarlet in June, Cape 2«;S 

T. rosea. — Frame bulb, I^ ft. high, flowers white and pins in June, Cape 263 

Troi.i.1178 — Globe-flower. — Natural order Ranunculaceee 196 

T. aitiaticus. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers deep yellow in May, Siberia 196 

T. europsus. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, Britain VJG 

TaoMOTRicHE. (See Stapelia, page 172.) 

T&OPSOI.13M— Nasturtium or Indian Cress. — Natural order Tropaeolacese 71 

T. aduncum.— Half-hardy climb, ann. 10 ft high, flow, yellow'in July, New Grenada. 

T. azureum. — Greenhouse climb. x>er. 6 ft. high, flowers pale blue in September, Chili 72 

T. brachyceras. — Greenhouse climb, peren. 6 ft. high, flowers yellow in AprU, Chili... 72 

T. Lobbianum. — Stove climb, bien. 12 ft. high, flowers vemiilion in Decern. Colombia 72 

T. majus, varieties. — Half-hardy climb, ann. 8 ft. high, flowers various in June, Peru 71 

T. minus. — Half-hardy annual, 1 ft. high, flowers orange red in June, Peru 71 

T. pentaphyllum. — Half-har. cl. per. 12 ft. high, fl. led and green in Aug. Monte Video 72 

T. speciosum. — Greenh. climb, per. 10 ft. high, flow, crimson in July, South America 72 

T. umbellatum. — Greenh. cl. per. 10 ft. high, fl. orange and scarlet in July, S. America 72 
T. tricolor. — Greenh. climb, per. 6 f c. high, flow, scarlet and black in May, Valparaiso 

Tbumpxt-plowbr. See Bignonia, page 44.) 
Tulip. (See Tulipa, page 52.) 

TuLiPA — Tulip. — Natural order Liliaceae 51 

T. Gesneriana, varieties. — Hardy bulb, 2 ft. high, flowers various in May, Gardens ... 52 
T. suaveolens. — Hardy bulb, |ft. high, flow, scarlet and gold in April, South Europe 52 

Tufa. (See Lobelia, page 126.) 

T. blanda.— Frame perennial, S ft. high, flowers pink in July, Chili 127 

T. Feulllei. — Frame perennial, 5 ft. high, flowers scarlet in August, Juan Fernandez... 127 

TuTSAW. (See Androsaemum, page 96.) 

TwEEDiA. — Natural order AEclepiadaceae 176 

T. floribunda. — Greenhouse perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers pink in June, Brazil 176 

T. versicolor. — Greenho. climb, shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers blue in July, Buenos Ayres 176 

Ulex — Furze. — Natural order Leguminosse § Papilionacese 151 

U. europaea flore-pleno. — Hardy shrub. 4 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, Gardens ... 161 
U. nana. — Hardy trailing shrub, 1^ ft. high, flowers yellow in August, England 151 

XJvuLARiA.— Natural order Melanthacese 240, 2G4 

U. grandiflora. — Hardy peren. 1 ft. high, flowers yellow in May, North America... 240, 264 
U. perfoliata. — Hardy perennial, | ft. high, flowers yellow in May, North America 240, 264 

Valerian. (See Valeriana, page 168.) 

Valkriaka — Valerian. — Natural order Valerianaceae 168 

V. dioica. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers flesh colour in May, England 168 

V. montana.— Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers light red in June, Switzerland 168 

V. Phu. — ^Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers white in June, Germany 168 

V. pyrenaica.— Hardy perennial, 3 it. high, flowers pink in June, Scotland 168 

Valliskeria. — Natural order Hydrocharidaceae 264 

V. spiralis. — Half-hardy aquatic, curious, flower inconspicuous, South Europe 264 

Veltheima. — Natural order Liliacese 

V. glauca. — Greenho. peren. I|ft. high, flowers flesh-colour and green in March, Cape 234 
V. viridifolia.— Greenho. peren. i|ft. high, flow, flesh-colour and white in Nov. Cape 2S4 
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Yemiti's Flt-tbaf. (See I>ion»«i pa|(e 248.) 

VsNVs's LooKiKo-GLASs. (See Speculaiia, page 280.) 

VK&ATiivM.^Natural order Melanthacese Page 232 

y. nigrum. — Hardy perennial, 3 ft. high, flowers dark chocolate in July, Siberia 232 

Yehbabcum. — Natural order Serophulariacese ~ ~ 152 

v. Blattarla.— Hardy biennial, 4 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, England 152 

y. phoeniceum. — Hardy perenniid, 3 ft. high, flowers purple in June, South Kurope... 153 
y. Thapsus.— Hardy biennial, 6 ft. high, flowers yellow in July, England 152 

yBEBSMA—yervain.— Natural order yerbenaceie 97 

y. Melindres. — Frame perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers scarlet in June, Buenos Ayres ... 97 

y. multifida. — Frame perennial, | ft. high, flowers purple lilac in July, Peru. 

y. Tweediana. — Frame perennial, 1^ ft. high, flowers ruse crimson in June, Brazil. 

y. venosa. — Frame perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers rose purple in May, Buenos Ayres... 97 

ysROKicA-— Speedwell. — Natural order Serophulariacese 210 

y. caucasica. — Hardy perennial, | ft. high, flowers blush in July, Caucasus 210 

y. crassifolia. — Hardy perennial, 2| ft. high, flowers blue in July, Europe 210 

y. elegans. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers pink in June, South France 210 

y. glabra albiflora.— Hardy perennial, 4 ft. high, flowers white in July, South Europe 210 

y. hybrida. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in July, England 210 

y. incana. — Hardy perennial, 2 ft. high, flowers blue in July, Russia 210 

y. salicifolia. — Half-hardy shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers lilac in September, New Zealand. 2i0 
y. speciosa. — Half-hurdy shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers purple in July, New Zealand 21 

yERVAiH. (See yerbena, page 97.) 

yiBURNirM. — Natural order CaprifoliacesB 28, 29 

y. Opulus. — Hardy shrub, 8 ft. high, flowers white in May, Britain •« 28 

y. Tinus. — Hardy shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers white in December, S. Europe 29 

YiNCA — Periwinkle. — Natural order Apocynacese » 30 

y. herbacea. — Hardy trailing shrub, i ft. high, flowers purple in June, Hungary 30 

y. major. — ^Hardy trailing shrub, 1^ ft. high, flowers blue in July, England 30 

y. minor. — Hardy trailing shrub, 1 ft. high, flowers blue in April, England 30 

YioLA— yiolet. — Natural order yiolaceae 164 

y. blanda. — Hardy perennial, i ft. high, flowers white in May, N. America 164 

y. lutea. — Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers yellow in June, England 164 

y. ochroleuca.— Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flow, straw-coloured in June, N. America 164 
y. odorata, varieties. — ^Hardy perennial, | ft. high, fl. blue or white in April, Gardens 164 

y. palmata. — Hardy perennial, | ft. high, flowers blue in May, N. America J 64 

y. pedata. — Hardy perennial, | ft. high, flowers blue in May, N. America 1G4 

y. stricta. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers pale blue *n May, Europe 164 

y. tricolor, varieties. — Hardy perennial, i ft. high, flow, various all summer. Gardens I6o 

YiKoiNiAH Cebepee. Sco Ampelopsls, page 120.) 

yiRoiKiAN Stock. (See Malcolmia, page 174.) 

Yiroim's Bower. (See Clematis, page 249.) 

YiBCARiA. — Natural order Caryophyllaceae IPS 

y. alpina. — ^Hardy perennial, ^ ft. high, flowers pink in April, Scotland 19S 

y. coeli-rosa. — Hardy annual, Ijt ft. high, flowers rose, light eye, in June, Levant 1P8 

y. helvetica. — Hardy perennial, I ft. high, flowers red in June. Switzerland 198 

y. neglecta. — Hardy perennial, | ft. high, flowers white in May, England 198 

y. oculata. — Hardy snnual, 1^ ft. high, flowers rose, dark eye, in June, Mexico 198 

y. vulgaris. — Hardy perennial, 1 ft. high, flowers pink in May, England 198 

Yriesia. — Natural order Bromeliaces 213 

y. psittacina. — Stove perennial, 1^ ft. high, fl. crimson and white in July, Brazil 2 13 

y. speciosa. — Stove perennial, 1^ ft. high, flowers scarlet and white in Oct 213 

WalitCRbss. (See Arabis, page 20.) 
Wallflower. (See Cheiranthus, page 177.) 
Water-Lilt* (See Nymphea, page 190.) 
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Watkh Plaxtain. (See Alisma, page 87.) 

Wbioela.— Natural order Caprifoliacese Page 210 

W. rosea.— Hardy shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers pink in April, China 210 

WiND7j[.owsit. (See Anemone, page IS.) 

WiKTza Aconite. (See Eranthis, page 184.) 

WiNTKR CHxaRT. (See Solanum pseudo-capsicum, page 129.) 

Wi8TABiA.--Natural order Leguminoss § Papilionaceae 94 

W. sinensis. — Hardy climbing shrub, 25 ft. high, fl. lilac or white in May, China... 94, 117 

WiTSBKiA.— Natural order Iridace» 243 

W. corymbosa.— Greenhouse shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers blue all summer. Cape 243 

WoODBiMS. (See Lonicera Periclymenum, page 107.) 

WooDBi A. — Natural order Polypodiaceae 1 98 

"W. obtusa.— Hardy fern, 1 ft. high, ^it ripe in July, N. America 198 

WooD-soBBEL. (See Ozalis, page 150.) 

WoBU-OBASs. (See Spigelia, page 198.) 

Xerakthbmum.— Natural order Compositae 264 

X. annuum.— Hardy annual, 8 ft. high, flowers purple or white in July, S. Europe ... 264 

Yellow Sultak. (See Centaurea suaveolens, page 167.) 

Yucca — Adam's Needle. — Natural order Liliaces ISS 

Y. aloifolia. — Hardy shrub, S ft. high, flowers greenish-white in August, S. America 133 
Y. angustifolia. — Hardy shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers greenish-white in July, Missouri ... 133 
Y. filamentosa. — Hardy shrub, 2 ft. high, flowers greenish-white in Sept. Virginia ... 133 

Y. gloriosa. — Hardy shrub, 4 ft. high, flowers greenish-white in July, America 133 

Y. recurva.— Hardy shrub, 3 ft. high, flowers greenish-white in August, Georgia 133 

Zamia. — Natural order Cycadacese 114 

Z. spiralis. — Greenh. palm-like peren. 3 ft. high, fronds pinnate, New South Wales... 114 

Zadschnebia. — Natural order Onagraceae 93 

Z. califomica. — Frame perennial, 1| ft. high, flowers scarlet in July 93 

Zephtbamthes. — Natural order Amaryllidaceae 114 

Z. Atamasco. — Haniy bulb, ^ ft. high, flowers white in June, North America 114 

Z. Candida. — Hardy bulb, ^ ft. high, flowers white in September, Peru 114 

Z. grandiflora. — Hardy bulb, i ft. high, flowers rose colour in July, Mexico 114 

Z. rosea. — Greenhouse bulb, ^ft. high, flowers rose-coloured in June, Havannah 114 

ZicHTA. — Natural order LeguminossB § Papilionaceae 115 

Z, coccinea. — Greenh. climb, shrub, 10 ft. high, flowers scarlet in June, N. Holland.. 115 
Z. pannosa. — Greenh. climb, shrub, 10 fr. high, flow, crimson in May, Swan River... 115 
Z. villosa.— Greenh. climb, shrub, 10 ft. high, flow, vermilion in April, Swan River... 115 

ZiKNiA. — Natural order Compositae 78 

Z. elegans.— Hardy annual, I| ft. high, flowers various in July, Mexico 78 
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